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KLEINE WORTGESCHICHTLICHE NACHTRAGE 
ZUM ETYMOLOGISCHEN WORTERBUCH 


bibelfest Adj: ‘wer Bibelstellen gedichtnismissig beherrscht’ 
(kapitelfest bis auf Angabe von Kapitel und Vers) seit Gott- 
sched 1736 Ged. 1, 560 allgemein iiblich; dfters bei Goethe 
z. b. 1814 Dichtg. u. Wahrh. III 11; beide gebucht bei Adelung 
und Campe. Belege fiir kapitelfest: Hippel 1778 Lebenslaufe 
I 35; Bretzner 1790 Leben e. Liiderlichen II 235 und Laukhard 
1798 Schilda I 340. 

Bindfaden M. seit Stieler 1691 von den Whbb. verzeichnet 
und seit dem 15./16. Jahrh. allgemein iiblich z. B. Siber 1579 
Gemma gemmarum §. 12. Sinnverwandt Schnur und Spagat. 

Eingetiim N. ‘Eingeweide’ (z. B. Seidel 1890 Leberecht 
Hihnchen als Grossvater Kap. 1 als mecklenb.): aus gleichbed. 
mndd. ingedém, (vgl. ahd. (Gloss. II 632, 55) intuoma ‘exta’: 
urverwandt mit lat. abdOmen) ‘Wanst’ (Glotta II 54). 

fachsimpeln Ztw. ‘Fachgespriche fiihren’ (mit dem Neben- 
sinn des Ungehérigen) ein Studentenwort, fiir das in der 1. 
Hilfte der 19. Jahrhs. noch alle Zeugnisse fehlen. Zufriihst 
gebucht in des 2. Aufl. der Allgem. deutschen Studentensprache 
(Jena) 1860. Zu dem in oberd. Maa. verbreiteten Schimpf- 
wort Simpel ‘Dummkopf’ (neueres Lehnwort aus frz. simple 
‘einfaltig’). 

Feuereifer M. zufriihst in Luthers Septemberbibel 1522 
Hebr. 10, 27 und in Adam Petris Basler Bibelglossar 1522 
(von Luther bis Lessing® S. 108) verzeichnet; gebucht bei 
Stieler 1691 Feuereifer ‘zelus ignescens quasi, Dei est.’ Vgl. 
Eifer, sowie Geschlechtsregister. 

geistreich Adj. zunachst bei Luther und im 16./17. Jahrh. 
Theologisch. (“des heiligen Geistes voll’’); noch bei Frisch 1741 
geistreich ‘religione plenus, voller Andacht’; ohne religiésen 
Nebensinn allgemein seit Stieler 1691 geistreich ‘cordatus, 
illustratus, illuminatus.’ 

Guckindiewelt M. (Voss 1784 Luise 1, 592) mit der ndd. 
Lautform Giek in die Welt Bretzner 1790 Leben eines Liider- 
lichen I 214. Worttypus wie Springinsfeld. 
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172 Kluge 


heimleuchten Ztw. in der natiirlichen Bedeutung. “‘facem 
alicui praeferre, einem die Fackel fiirtragen, heimleuchten” 
Ostermann 1591 Vocab. analyt. I 28; dazu Heimleuchter 
‘lucernarius’ Stieler 1691; iibertragen ‘plagis aliquem domum 
pellere’ Frisch 1741 I 609, sowie bei Adelung und Campe. 

Kardinal M. als Bezeichnung eines Getriinks zufriihst bei 
Campe 1813 gebucht; erwihnt schon Kriinitz 1775 Oececon. 
Encycl. V 503, wo auch Priilat als ahnliches Getrink auftritt. 
Vgl. Bischof. In Briickmanns Catalogus omnium potus generum 
1722 fehlen die drei Getrinkenamen noch. 

Kettenblume F. “Name des Léwenzahns, weil die Kinder aus 
dessen hohlen Stengeln kleine Ketten zu bilden pflegen’” Campe 
1808: im 17./18. Yahrh. nicht gebucht und nicht belegt, fehlt 
auch noch in der reichen Synonymik des Liwenzahns aus deut- 
schen Mundarten bei Popowitsch 1780 Mundarten S. 484. 
Friihster Beleg als chettene bluem bei Hebel 1803 Ged. (Wiese 
V. 182) S. 22. Verbreitete Synonyma sind Butter-, Dotter-, 
Marz-, Saublume. Vgl. auch Léwenzahn. 

Kronleuchter M. J. Paul 1795 Q. Fixlein S. 101; Kind 1802 
Dramat. Gemilde II 30. Zufriihst gebucht bei Amaranthes 
1715 Frauenzimmerlex. S. 396. 

Kiissenpfennig M. ‘Geizhals’ in der Sprache des 15.-17. 
Jahrhs. Zusammensetzung im Sinne eines Wahlspruchs wie 
die gleichbed. Synonyma Driickenpfennig und Nageranft im 
16./17. Jahrh.: eigtl. ““mein Wahlspruch heisst, ich kiisse, bete 
an das Geld.” Ahnliche Wahlspruchworte vgl. unter Stéren- 
fried und Wagehals. 

Nachruf M. bei Zesen um 1650 gelegentlich als Ubersetzung 
fiir ‘Echo’ versucht; in der heutigen Bedeutung ‘Nekrolog’ 
erst in der 2. Halfte des 19. Jahrhs. durchgedrungen, aber im 
Zeitalter Campes 1809. 1813 noch unbekannt. 

Osterhase M. wird von keinem nhd. Wb. gebucht bis auf 
Sanders 1860 mit einem Beleg aus Keller 1854 Griin. Heinrich 
2, 175 (Osterhaschen) und Lexer 1889 DWb. mit einem Beleg 
aus Usteri 1831 Dichtungen I 265. Das Wort hat als modern 
zu gelten und gehért ursprgl. dem deutschen Siidwesten an. 
Friihster Beleg im Schweiz. Idiot. II 1668 aus der Schweiz. 
1789 National-Kinderlieder “‘war’s schon seit Olims Zeiten doch 
Gebrauch und ist es noch, nach frohem Mittagsschmaus [an 
Ostern] hochlarmend durch das ganze Haus zu jagen—was? 
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den Osterhasen.” Der schwib.-bayr. Jugendschriftsteller Chris- 
toph v. Schmid behandelt die Sitte der Ostereier und die Kinder- 
fabel vom Osterhasen in seiner Erzihlung “Die Ostereier” 
1816, durch die er seinen Ruf als Volksschriftsteller begriindet 
hat, aber er bietet noch keinen Beleg fir Osterhase. Siiddeutsch- 
land scheint die Heimat der Kinderfabel zu sein. Fiir Schwaben 
bezeugt den Osterhasen E. Meier 1852 Deutsche Sitten, Sagen 
und Gebriuche aus Schwaben S. 392. Bodenstindig in der 
Schweiz scheint die Redensart, einen neuen Osterhasen jagen” 
Keller 1886 Salander Kap. 14. 

Pelikan M. mhd. pellicfn nach lat. pelicinus. Als Zange 
der Zahniarzte gebucht bei Campe 1813. Belege: Cron 1717 
Barbier-Geselle S. 184; Heister 1739 Chirurgie S. 586; Schiller 
1781 Rauber II 3 und J. Paul 1796 Siebenkis S. 332. Entsprech- 
end neuengl. pelican und frz. pélican. Wegen der Ahnlichkeit 
der Zange mit dem Schnabel der Kropfgans. Das Wort gehért 
wohl in das Latein marktschreierischer Zahnbrecher des 16. 
Jahrhs. 

Potenzen Plur. ‘Busen’ neueres Wort des Pennilersprache, 
zufriihst gebucht bei Eilenberger 1916 Pennilersprache S. 24. 
Beleg: Ludw. Thoma 1904 Lausbubengesch. S. 25. Wohl unter 
Einfluss von lat. sinus ‘Busen’ in der Mathematik. 

Schadenfreude F. im 18. Jahrh. allgemein iiblich, aber bei 
Stieler 1691 noch fremd (nur erst schadenfroh). Friihster 
Beleg, aber unklar, Ostermann 1591 Vocab. analyt. II 15 
“libitinariorum vota, schadenfreud” (die Quelle bezieht sich 
auf Leichenbriuche und stammt aus Lauingen an der Donau). 

Springinsfeld M. in der 2. Hilfte des 18. Jahrhs. allgemein 
iiblich, aber erst seit Campe 1810 gebucht; im 16./17. Yahrh. 
sehr selten belegt; zufriihst in Niederdeutschland. Uber die 
Wortbildung vgl. Gernegross und Wagehals. 

Streckebein M. alterer Euphemismus des 16./17. Jahrhs. 
fiir ‘Tod’ z. B. Weise 1673 Erznarren S. 156. Seit Stieler 1691 
gebucht und seit Luther oft belegt. Vgl. auch Knochenmann 
und Sensenmann. 

taubstumm Adj. dafiir im 17./18. Jahrh. “taub und stumm”’; 
vgl. auch Luther Marc. 7, 38 “einen Tauben, der stumm war” 
und bei Eck 1537 “einen Tauben und stummen.” Die Zusam- 
menbildung taubstumm erst seit Campe 1810 gebucht. Wort- 
typus wie in dummdreist und sauersiiss. Beleg fiir taubstumm: 
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Kindleben 1781 Studentenlex. S. 204 “ein Institut fiir Taub- 
stumme in Leipzig.” 

Taugenichts M. seit Strieler 1691 (mit der Nebenform Nichts- 
taug) gebucht und im 18. Jahrh. éfter belegt; im 17./18. Jahrh. 
iiberwiegt die Nebenform Taugenicht mit der Mehrzahl 
Taugenicht(e) z. B. Defoe 1720 Rob. Crusoe I 375, 379, 417 
(aber II 54, 87 Taugenichts). Entsprechend mndl. deughniet 
Kilian 1599 und mndd. dégenicht. Taugenichts ist ein Satz- 
wort im Sinne eines Wahlspruchs: “ich tauge nichts.”” Vgl. 
Wagehals. 

Tunichigut M. ‘Nichtsnutz, Taugenichts’ von Haus aus 
Satzwort mit der Bedeutung eines Wahlspruchs “ich tue nichts 
Gutes.”” Zufriihst Thukeingut Pape 1586 Bettel. u. Gartteufel. 
S. O 2 b; bei Stieler 1691, ein Thunichts sive Taugenichts.” 
Bis auf Adelung und Campe noch nicht gebucht und im 17./18. 
Jahrh. nur selten bezeugt. Vgl. Springinsfeld. 

Unstern M. ‘Ungliicksstern’ schon seit Stieler 1691, sowie 
bei Adelung und Campe gebucht; im 30 jahrigen Krieg (Schot- 
tel 1663 Haubtsprache S. 651a) als etymologische Nachbildung 
von frz. désastre aufgekommen. Das deutsche Wort bleibt 
etymologisch durchsichtig, waihrend frz. désastre in die all- 
gemeine Bedeutung ‘Ungliick’ iibergegangen ist.  Belege: 
Wieland 1771 Amadis V Str. 10; Hélty 1772 Ged. I 76; Wieland 
1774 Abderiten S. 150; Schiller, Werke I 300 (Goedeke); J. 
Paul 1807 Schmelzle S. 16. 

verkiimmeln Ztw. ‘verkaufen’ bis ins 18. Jahrh. noch unbe- 
kannt; durch das 19. Jahrh. seit 1822 in den Whbb. der Stu- 
dentensprache 6fter gebucht. Literaturbeleg: v. Maltitz 1828 
Der alte Student II 2. Ursprgl. ein rotwelsches Wort (Rot- 
welsch I 392), das als verkimmern ‘verkaufen’ schon 1510 im 
Liber Vagatorum gebucht wird; vgl. auch kimmern ‘kaufen’ 
(Rotw. I 54. 55). 

Waffenstillstand M. noch nicht bei Stieler 1691, erst seit 
Adelung 1780 gebucht; im 18. Jahrh. zumeist (z. B. Lessing) 
Waffenstillestand, im 16. Jahrh. dafiir meist “Stillstand der 
Waffen” oder bloss Stillstand. Belege fiir Waffenstillstand: 
Birken 1669 Brandenburg. Ulysses S. 64; J. Paul 1793 Grénl. 
Prozesse S. 121; Kant 1797 Zum ewigen Frieden S. 5, 93; J. 
Paul 1807 Katzenberger S. 131. 

FRIEDRICH KLUGE 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL IN PARADISE LOST 


Death and life, evil and good, sin and repentance, suffering 
and joy, condemnation and redemption are perennial problems 
of man, on which Milton, as an interpreter of the mysteries of 
life, meditated long and deeply. Many have endeavored to set 
forth his teachings, yet they have not fully explained his concep- 
tion of the problem of evil.! 

In the introductory verses of Paradise Lost, the poet an- 
nounces his subject: 


That to the highth of this great argument 
I may assert eternal providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 


These words have been weighed. To “assert” is to declare 
with assurance, or state positively, and to “justify” is to main- 
tain as just. Milton intends to affirm that God’s providence is 
just. Some readers, overlooking the word “assert,” have taken 
“justify” to mean “prove the justice of.’”’ One of these is 
Bagehot’s mathematician, who after reading the poem re- 
marked: “But after all, Paradise Lost proves nothing.” He 
ignorantly stated an important truth: Paradise Lost is not a 
piece of argument, but a poem, and hence an imaginative work 
which cannot prove anything. Milton was familiar enough 
with the nature of poetry to understand that, and indicates 
that he uses the poet’s rather than the logician’s method by 
employing the word “assert,” which conveys the idea of a 
declaration unsupported by argument. Moreover, even the 
poet’s assertion of justice is not unqualified. He has been at 
some pains to give emphasis to the phrase “‘to the highth of this 
great argument”’ by placing it in the forefront of his clause. It 
may be paraphrased, “so far as my subject, the story of Adam 
and Eve, makes possible.”” Milton was too conversant with 


! Professor C. A. Moore, in an excellent article on The Conclusion of Para- 
dise Lost (Publications of the Modern Language Association 36. 1) refers to much 
of the preceding literature. A recent book of importance is La Pensée de 
Milton (Paris 1920) by Dr. Denis Saurat. [See also the discussion of the in- 
fluence of Jakob Boehme upon Milton’s conception of Evil in Milton and Jakob 
Boehme by Dr. M. L. Bailey (Oxford University Press. New York, 1914), 
p. 148 ff.—Editor.] 
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the myths of Plato to believe that a myth was a logical proof, 
and from Lucretius he had observed that the fully didactic 
poet does not employ narrative. He ranked himself with the 
singer of heroic actions rather than with the establisher of 
systems, comparing his subject with “the wrath of stern 
Achilles,” and the wanderings of “the Greek and Cytherea’s 
son.” Yet certainly, he did not think himself a mere story- 
teller, and chose the subject of Paradise Lost partly because of 
the ideas implicit in it, just as he sought as the chief character for 
his projected poem on British history a knight who would be 
the “pattern of a Christian hero.” 

When once Milton’s story had been chosen, certain things 
could. not be altered. Among these was the temptation of 
Eve by thd.serpent, which must be interpreted as Satan. To 


speak of Satan led to giving the account of his fall. But 


to narrafe 1Awakyn heaven was not part of Milton’s primary 
purpose. He does not mentiefi it in the first few lines of the 
poem, and the account of the rebellion is episodic; not part 
of the main story, but a narrative to explain why Adam and 
Eve may fear Satan. It serves other purposes as well, adding 
action on a large scale, developing the character of Satan, and 
showing how evil leaders hold their influence in spite of the 
protests of the more acute of the mass—represented by 
Abdiel. Yet to take the Fifth and Sixth Books as offering a 
serious explanation of the origin of evil is as absurd as to take 
the allegory of the birth of Sin as an adequate explanation of 
it. Milton, however, evidently expected that his audience 
would not be limited to the fit though few, and for the pur- 
pose of guiding aright the prosaic he has remarked more than 
once that in telling of events in heaven he proceeds 





By lik’ning spiritual to corporal forms, 

As may express them best.” 
A poet could hardly say more clearly that he was writing alle- 
gorically. 

From Milton’s allegory emerge certain facts of belief: 
Evil has come into and is now in the world; evil is opposed to 
good, and yet subservient to it, for good is absolute over the 
universe. Paradise Lost is a song of faith and hope, yet not of 


25.5734. Cf. 6. 893 and 7. 112. 

















The Problem of Evil in Paradise Lost 


mentally one. 


by their own suggestion fell, 
Self-tempted, self-depraved.‘ 








the perverse faith that denies the reality of sin and suffering. 
The majority of men assent to Milton’s propositions in their 
abstract form. To such the difficulties of the poem are alle- 
gorical. They may admit that good rules, and that evil has 
its use, in that, as Ruskin’ says, “good... is developed to its 
highest by contention with evil,” but when they read that God, 
in something like human form, permits Satan, also in something 
like human form, to attack and injure an innocent creature, 
some revolt, asking: Why did not God keep Satan chained in 
hell? or even, instead of accepting Satan, they ask: Why did 
not God keep Satan good? These two questions are funda- 


Milton’s answer to the second is incidental, because his 
serious concern is not with Satan per se. However, we learn 
that the rebel angels were free to stand or fall, and 


Their will was to choose evil rather than good, and they are 
satisfied with their choice, though they object to its consequences 


of eternal punishment. Satan has looked his sin in the face 
and decided that evil shall be his good. He may be thought 


characteristics which, though perverted, were 


in the last scene of a comedy. 





of as a type of the unpardonable sinner of the Middle Ages, 
who has despaired of the mercy of God, and hardened himself 
in his sin. This hardened and conscious sinner, whose sur- 
passing egotism cannot admit any law but his own will, possesses 


admirable. Capacity for leadership, such as Satan possesses, 
is in itself a magnificent trait, though its exercise may be evil. 
Milton was not a romantic sentimentalist, and hence did not 
feel that he must make Satan good at last, like the villain 


But however admirable Milton’s study of Satan as a highly 
gifted egotist, the Devil is chiefly the allegorical presentation 
of the evil of the world, in its alluring and in its hideous aspects. 
Hence Satan is used not to show the origin of evil so much as to 


personify its present existence. Milton was so familiar with 
this conventional personification that he felt no hesitation in 
using it. Satan—wonderful character that he is—is a poetical 


* Lectures on Art, The Relation of Art to Morals. 
*P. L. 3. 129-30. 
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character, and not the keystone of Milton’s theology. His 
activity in Paradise Lost is necessary to a vivid story, but not to 
man’s continued ill-doing. Indeed, after he has started man on 
a career of evil, he might as well have retired permanently from 
the world, for the poet has no further need for him. Man is 
then quite able to provide enough wickedness and suffering 
without the assistance of Satan. Though the Devil furnishes 
the deceptive arguments leading to man’s first transgression, 
he makes no change in man’s mind. Man’s fall is partly the 
result of “his own folly.’* Eve is before Satan’s appearance 
provided with the love of wandering, with pride, and with 
other dangerous or evil dispositions that need but an outlet. 
And Adam has already deserved the angel’s warning that he 
shall not yield his reason to his admiration for Eve. These 
tendencies might have brought about disobedience without 
Satan’s intervention, just as the descendants of Adam and 
Eve need no supernatural stimulus to evil. 

And the same ability of man to sin for himself is recognized 
in the treatise On Christian Doctrine, in which Satan hardly 
more than appears. In the brief section Of the Special Govern- 
ment of Angels we read that Satan and his followers were, like 
the good angels, created by God, and that they are “sometimes 
permitted to wander throughout the whole earth, the air, and 
the heaven itself, to execute the judgments of God,” and that 
Satan is “the author of all wickedness, and the opponent of all 
good.’’ Yet in the chapter Of the Fall of Our First Parents we 
learn that the first sin originated not alone “‘in the instigation 
of the devil,”’ but also “in the liability to fall with which man 
was created, whereby he, as the devil had done before him, 
‘abode not in the truth,’ John 8. 44, ‘nor kept his own habita- 
tion,’ Jude 6.”” The primal sin was a “transgression of the 
whole law”’: 

For in it what sin did man not perpetrate? deserving condemnation for 
trust in Satan and equally for lack of trust in God, unfaithful, ungrateful, 
disobedient, gluttonous, Adam uxorious, Eve too inconsiderate of her 
husband, and each one too inconsiderate of his children, the whole human 
race; each one a murderer of his children, a thief, and a plunderer of what 
was not his own, a sacrilegious person, a liar, a crafty and unworthy seeker 
for divinity, proud and arrogant.® 

® PL. 3. 153. 
® Christ. Doct. 1.11. 
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In further discussion of the Fall, Milton attributes it to the 
“evil concupiscence” of man, and elsewhere speaks of the 
original matter of the world as contaminated “through the 
enticements of the devil, or those which originate in man him- 
self.”’ Thus in Milton’s system of theology Satan, though 
mentioned, is of so little consequence that we get no hint of 
the brilliant personification of Paradise Lost. We must infer 
that Milton includes the literal Satan in his system through 
deference to Scripture, and not because he had a real need fora 
Devil in his philosophy. The treatise would not be greatly 
affected if Satan were wholly left out. This bringing of the 
Adversary into his system of theology out of deference to the 
faint dualism of the Bible is Milton’s nearest approach to 
Manichean doctrines.*® 

On the contrary, Milton not only represents Satan as created 
by God and absolutely under divine sway, but one of his chief 
philosophical tenets® is the antithesis of dualism. This tenet 
is almost independent of literal interpretation of Scripture, 
notwithstanding Milton’s assertion that his theological treatise 
is based on Scripture.!® It is thus expressed: 


That matter should have been always independent of God . . . is incon- 
ceivable. . . There remains but one solution of the difficulty, for which 
moreover we have the authority of Scripture, namely, that all things are 
of God. . . The original matter of which we speak is not to be looked 
upon as an evil or trivial thing, but as intrinsically good, and the chief 
productive stock of every subsequent good. It was a substance, and de- 
rivable from no other source than from the fountain of every substance. . . 
Matter, like the form and nature of the angels itself, proceeded incor- 
ruptible from God; and even since the fall (post peccatum) it remains 
incorruptible as far as concerns its essence. Since . . . God did not 
produce everything out of nothing, but of himself, I proceed to consider 
the necessary consequences of this doctrine, namely, that if all things are 
not only from God, but of God, no created thing can be finally annihilated." 


7 Christ. Doct. 1.7, p. 180. 

* In this I dissent from Professor Moore (of. cit.), who believes that Satan 
is important in Milton’s theology. 

* This is discussed by Professor Saurat (op. cié. pp. 146 ff.). 

% This assertion should not be taken absolutely, for Milton is indebted for 
both material and method to theological and philosophical predecessors. How- 
ever, he has not blindly accepted the opinions of any one, but has taken only 
such suggestions as were in harmony with his own thought and his own inter- 
pretation of scripture. 

" Christ. Doct. 1.7, pp. 178-81. 
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Though to his creatures, Satan and man, the Almighty has 
given freedom of action, and hence the power of contaminating, 
though not of fundamentally changing, the original material, 
the world is absolutely God’s. 

But why, in Milton’s allegory, did God allow Satan to attack 
man? The answer is that Milton saw that evil was active in 
the world, that it was persistent, and that there was no sign 
that man soon would be free from sorrow and suffering. If evil 
was to be personified at all, it must be by a character who 
expressed its nature; hence Milton’s Satan—the embodiment 
of the troubles which afflict mankind. 

This personification brings before us the truth that evil— 
call it what we will, imperfection or maladjustment—is present, 
and that the directing power of the universe gives it a chance to 
work. Such a view of the world not infrequently meets objec- 
tions. Some men stigmatize as immoral a directing power that 
allows an evil or imperfect world to keep on going, nay more, 
that keeps the world imperfect. More definitely, they say 
that Milton’s God seems very slow in expressing his omnipotent 
goodness, or even that he seems not to be omnipotent. 

Such supposed objections to Milton’s scheme are not objec- 
tions; on the contrary, they say, in un-Miltonic language, what 
Milton himself would have said; indeed, if he had not said such 
things he would not have written his poem. He had felt in 
many a dark hour that evil was persistent and overwhelming, 
that Satan was going forth conquering and to conquer. 

But he also had attained the belief that, however men might 
be afflicted, mankind—and even individual men—need not 
wholly despair. In Paradise Lost he aimed to paint the world 
as it is, in all its blackness and all its hope. This hope is 
based on the faith that, however often the contrary appears 
true, good is ultimate. Individuals may perish, yet there is a 
chance for man to emerge through affliction. Evil is not 
dominant; though wickedness is strong, righteousness gains 
the mastery. Consequently, wherever evil appears, good is also 
to be found in intimate relation to it; and yet more, the actions 
of the forces of evil often result in good, because the general 
tendency of the universe is good. 

This intimate connection of good and evil is again and again 
alluded to and exemplified in the poem. It first appears in 
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the mouth of Satan, as he declares that his purpose must be 
contrary to that of God: 


If then his providence 
Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 
Our labor must be to pervert that end, 
And out of good still to find means of evil; 
Which oft times may succeed, so as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 
His inmost counsels from their destined aim.” 


Satan here correctly defines the position of the Almighty as well 
as his own. When the Adversary speaks these words he lies 
prostrate on the burning lake of hell, from which he rises to 
work evil only by divine sufferance: 
nor ever thence 

Had risen or heaved his head, but that the will 

And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 

Left him at large to his own dark designs, 

That with reiterated crimes he might 

Heap on himself damnation, while he sought 

Evil to others, and enraged might see 

How all his malice served but to bring forth 

Infinite goodness, grace and mercy shewn 

On man by him seduced, but on himself 

Treble confusion, wrath and vengeance poured.” 


This is the main idea of the poem; taken from its allegorical 
language, it means that evil is self-destructive, and that good 
is ever-living. By placing this passage here, Milton warns his 
reader that the diabolical activity to follow, though sufficiently 
harmful, is not so terrible as the devils believe. The next 
statement of the final impotence of evil is put, curiously enough, 
in the mouth of the sophistical Belial, who counsels his fellows 
to sit inactive because they cannot hope to foil the Almighty: 
He from heaven’s highth 
All these our motions vain, sees and derides; 


Not more almighty to resist our might 
Than wise to frustrate all our plots and wiles." 


Yet Beélzebub, though willing to admit the power of the 
Almighty, still believes that the divine vigilance may be evaded, 


2 P. L. 1.162-8. 
8 P. L. 1.210-20. 
M4 P, L. 2.190-3. 
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and proposes that the devils seek out and attack man. They 
adopt this plan, hoping 
to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root, and earth with hell 


To mingle and involve, done all to spite 
The great creator.¥ 


Milton comments: 


But their spite stil] serves 
His glory to augment. 


In pursuance of their resolution, Satan sets out to discover the 
realm assigned to man by God, and after a perilous voyage ap- 
proaches the universe. As he draws near, God beholds him 
with all-seeing eye, and foreknows the success that will attend 
his efforts for the perversion of man. The success of Satan is 
not the result of divine failure, for man, the Almighty asserts, 


had of me 
All he could have.” 


Man has been equipped to resist Satan, and has received 
reason, with the power of choice, and free will. Yet in spite of 
his adequate equipment, man will be deceived. And because he 
is deceived and has not, like the devils, deliberately resolved 
on evil, he can be restored to his normal and natural state of 
goodness. Yet this restoration, like the fall, depends on man’s 
choice. And as a ransom of man from divine justice, which 
exacts full punishment, the Son offers himself. 


So heavenly love shall outdo hellish hate.” 


While this plan, assuring the restoration of at least a 
portion of the human race, is being perfected in heaven, Satan 
is passing on toward the earth to begin his evil work. By the 
arrangement of events here, Milton, in dramatic fashion, 
declares his belief in the supremacy of good, as when Satan 
rose from the burning lake he had plainly stated it. The 
reader is henceforth aware that however successful Satan’s 
efforts may be for the moment, they are forestalled before they 
are undertaken. 


® P. L. 2.382-6. 
6 P, L. 3.97-8. 
7 P, L. 3.298. 
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Having thus emphasized the limited power of evil, Milton for 
a time does not explicitly mention it. Then he comments on 
the war in heaven: 


All heaven 
Had gone to wrack, with ruin overspread, 
Had not th’ Almighty Father where he sits 
Shrined in his Sanctuary of heaven secure, 
Consulting on the sum of things, foreseen 
This tumult, and permitted all, advised: 
That his great purpose he might so fulfill, 
To honor his Anointed Son avenged 
Upon his enemies, and to declare 
All power on him transferred.” 


And in a speech immediately following, the Almighty declares 
that he has so governed the tumult as to manifest the Son 


worthiest to be heir 
Of all things.” 


This tells us allegorically that the forces of evil are not inde- 
pendent even at the height of their fury, and that the same 
power can overcome them as is concerned with the recovery of 
man. When the narrative of the overthrow of Satan in heaven 
has been finished, the poet comments on its main idea, of which 
the allegorical application is evident, by saying that the evil was 


soon 
Driven back redounded as a flood on those 
From whom it sprung, impossible to mix 
With Blessedness.?* 


The positive form of this assertion appears in the angelic songs 
celebrating the intended creation of man: 


to him 
Glory and praise, whose wisdom had ordained 
Good out of evil to create, in stead 
Of spirits malign a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room, and thence diffuse 
His good to worlds and ages infinite.” 


8 P. L. 6.669. 

‘9 Ibid. 6.707. 
—P.L. 7%. 

1 P, L. 7.186-91. 
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The words “‘good out of evil to create’’ are probably to be taken 
not literally, but as explained by what immediately follows 
them. At the end of the creation, which especially represents 
the replacement of evil by good through the substitution of 
man for the fallen angels, the angelic song repeats the thought: 


Who seeks 
To lessen thee, against his purpose serves 
To manifest the more thy might: his evil 
Thou usest, and from thence creat’st more good.” 


This is well realized by Satan, who, when seeking for man in the 
garden, soliloquizes on him as 


son of despite 
Whom us the more to spite his Maker raised 
From dust.* 


And Satan knows also the self-destructiveness of evil: 


Revenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter ere long back on itself recoiles.™ 


Yet to know this does not shake his determination to have 
revenge. After Satan’s success, Sin and Death follow him to the 
world. As they draw toward it the Almighty, beholding them, 
speaks among the angels: 


See with what heat these dogs of hell advance 
To waste and havoc yonder world, which I 

So fair and good created, and had still 

Kept in that state, had not the folly of man 
Let in these wasteful furies, who impute 

Folly to me (so doth the prince of hell 

And his adherents) that with so much ease 

I suffer them to enter and possess 

A place so heavenly, and conniving seem 

To gratify my scornful enemies, 

That laugh, as if, transported with some fit 

Of passion, I to them had quitted all, 

At random yielded up to their misrule; 

And know not that I called and drew them thither 
My hell-hounds, to lick up the draff and filth 
Which man’s polluting sin with taint hath shed 
On what was pure.” 


2 P. L. 7.613-17. 
3 P, L. 9.178-8. 
SP. L. 9171-2. 
% P. L. 10.616-32. 
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Again we observe the self-destructive character of evil. After 
the fall, Adam in his vision sees the future of the world, and 
learns the conditions of human life. Having seen, he exclaims: 


O goodness infinite, goodness immense! 
That all this good of evil shall produce, 
And evil turn to good; more wonderful 
Than that by which creation first brought forth 
Light out of darkness.™ 
God is 
Merciful over all his works, with good 
Still overcoming evil, and by small 
Accomplishing great things, by things deemed weak 
Subverting worldly strong, and worldly wise 
By simply meek.” 


Thus far the poet’s story has given him ample opportunity 
to assert that evil is self-destructive, and that good continually 
overcomes evil. But his belief went further than that; he held 
that in the present order evil has its necessary place. This 
settled conviction is stated in the Areopagitica: 


It was from out the rinde of one apple tasted that the knowledge of good 
and evil as two twins cleaving together leapt forth into the world. And 
perhaps this is that doom which Adam fell into of knowing good and evil, 
that is to say of knowing good by evil. As therefore the state of man now 
is, what wisdom can there be to choose, what continence to forbear, with- 
out the knowledge of evil? He that can apprehend and consider vice 
with all her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distin- 
guish, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he is the true warfaring 
Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised 
and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks 
out of the race, where that immortal garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat. Assuredly we bring not innocence into the world; we 
bring impurity much rather; that which purifies us is trial, and trial is by 
what is contrary. That virtue therefore which is but a youngling in 
the contemplation of evil, and knows not the utmost that vice promises 
to her followers, and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a pure; her white- 
ness is but an excremental whiteness. Which was the reason why our 
sage and serious poet Spenser, whom I dare be known to think a better 
teacher than Scotus or Aquinas, describing true temperance under the 
person of Guyon, brings him in with his palmer through the cave of Mam- 
mon and the bower of earthly bliss, that he might see and know, and yet 
abstain. Since therefore the knowledge and survey of vice is in this 


* P, L. 12.469-73. 
7 P. L. 12.565-9. 
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world so necessary to the constituting of human virtue, and the scanning 
of error to the confirmation of truth, how can we more safely, and with 
less danger scout into the regions of sin and falsity than by reading all 
manner of tractates, and hearing all manner of reason? 


This is also the opinion of Eve, expressed when she wishes to 
go forth alone on the morn of the temptation: 


And what is faith, love, virtue unassayed 
Alone, without exterior help sustained?* 


It is difficult to feel that Milton did not sympathize with Eve, 
though he has Adam assure her that “trial will come unsought.” 
The highest character is, then, the one developed to 


the better fortitude 
Of patience and heroic martyrdom,” 


which Milton believed the highest theme for poetry, and which 
he celebrated in Paradise Regained. The truth that human 
perfection comes only through suffering is especially apparent 
in Jesus, of whose life as it is revealed to him Adam remarks: 


I learn . . . that suffering for truth’s sake 
Js fortitude to highest victory, 
And to the faithful death the gate of life; 
Taught this by his example whom I now 
Acknowledge my redeemer ever blest.* 


Michael replies: 


This having learnt, thou hast attained the sum 
Of wisdom. . . . only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable, add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love, 
By name to come called charity, the soul 

Of all the rest; then wilt thou not be loath 

To leave this paradise, but shalt possess 

A paradise within thee, happier far. 


The last two words are especially worth noting. The Adam 
who has sinned and through effort risen again is “happier 
far” than the sinless Adam of the garden. The nature of man 
was, it is true, originally good and pure, but the wisdom of 
human experience and the excellence gained through suffering 


* P. L. 9.335-6. 

* P, L. 9.31-2. 

* P. L. 12.561-73. 
= P, L. 12.575-87. 
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are still better. Nor is this an outburst of over-enthusiasm on 
the angel’s part, for in the treatise De Doctrina Christiana we 
read: 


The Restoration of Man is the act whereby man, being delivered from 
sin and death by God the Father through Jesus Christ, is raised to a far 
more excellent state of grace and glory than that from which he had fallen.” 


This describes man not in heaven, but when dwelling on the 
earth after redemption and renovation. Adam, when he 
realizes the good to come and its association with evil, finds his 
repentance mixed with and overcome by joy, and exclaims: 


full of doubt I stand, 
Whether I should repent me now of sin 
By me done and occasioned, or rejoice 
Much more, that much more good thereof shall spring, 
To God more glory, more good will to Men 
From God, and over wrath grace shal] abound.* 


The same truth is also expressed in the words of the Almighty 
to the Son: 


Because thou hast, though throned in highest bliss 
Equal to God, and equally enjoying 

God-like fruition, quitted all to save 

A world from utter loss, and hast been found 
By merit more than birthright Son of God, 
Found worthiest to be so by being good, 

Far more than great or high; because in thee 
Love hath abounded more than glory abounds, 
Therefore thy humiliation shall exalt 

With thee thy manhood also to this throne; 
Here shalt thou sit incarnate, here shalt reign 
Both God and man, son both of God and man, 
Anointed Universal King; all power 

I give thee, reign for ever, and assume 

Thy merits. 


Though throned in bliss from his creation, the divine Messiah 
is rendered nobler and more powerful by his willingness to enter 
the conflict with evil. 

Even death, ordained as man’s punishment, like other 
sufferings is finally a blessing. It cannot be otherwise consis- 


32 1.14 (Sumner’s translation). 
3 P. L. 12.473-8. 
* PL. 3.305-19. 
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tently with Milton’s belief in the grace that brings good out of 
evil. By the gate of death man, purified by suffering, enters 
on a second life better than the present one. This is stated by 
the Father: 
I at first with two fair gifts 

Created him endowed, with happiness 

And immortality; that fondly lost, 

This other served but to eternize woe, 

Till I provided death; so death becomes 

His final remedy, and after life 

Tried in sharp tribulation, and refined 

By faith and faithful works, to second life, 

Waked in the renovation of the just, 

Resignes him up with heaven and earth renewed.* 


And the state of the new earth shall be better than that of the 
unpolluted garden, for the Son will come 


to reward 
His faithful, and receive them into bliss, 
Whether in heaven or earth, for then the earth 
Shall be all paradise, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier days.™ 


This future state is without evil; yet it is to be possessed only 
by those who are faithful in the struggle against evil. The 
utmost happiness is dependent on and conditioned by the 
evil of the world. 

Yet Milton is not considering the origin of evil, or trying to 
justify its entrance into the world; his concern is with the world 
as it is. He does not feel that a world with wickedness in it is 
inconsistent with a wise and good God, and his belief in omnipo- 
tence does not cause him to hold that the Almighty could have 
brought forth the highest good without the contrast of bad. 
The virtue developed by the contest with evil justifies the 
presence of evil. The high experience associated with suffering 
is more than compensation for it. 


’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


In the eyes of Achilles the short life of hardship, with glory, 
was better than the long and prosperous life of the inglorious 


* P. L. 11.57-66. 
* P, L. 12.461-S. 
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man. Milton did not imagine a divine power that could make 
man wise with the wisdom of experience, happy with the happi- 
ness of attempt and accomplishment, except through contact 
with evil. Hence he has God allow evil, in allowing Satan to 
come from his dungeon in the “‘utter darkness” of Chaos into 
the world, 


That with reiterated crimes he might 
Heap on himself damnation, while he sought 
Evil to others.” 


This is sometimes considered an injustice to Satan, but the 
Adversary is not obliged to wreak revenge on man. He is left 
to his own designs, and his seeking of evil for others is in itself 
his damnation. 


Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell,™® 


he exclaims as he meditates revenge. Moreover, we have seen 
that he is not Milton’s primary concern; the poet takes him as 
given, with the explanation that he chose evil at the beginning, 
and continues to choose it. 

Having seen that the work of Satan is not the keystone of 
Milton’s theory of sin, we better understand the poet’s belief 
that God is not the author of evil, though evil beings are his 
creation. Their evil is their own, to which God abandons them 
when they have no desire for salvation. Indeed, God’s “‘govern- 
ment of the universe . . . should be understood as relating to 
natural and civil concerns, to things indifferent and fortuitous, 
in a word, to anything rather than to matters of morality and 
religion.’’** ‘The end which a sinner has in view is generally 
something evil and unjust, from which God uniformly educes a 
good and just result, thus as it were creating light out of dark- 
ness.’*° Suffering is also employed by the Almighty as a punish- 
ment for sin. It is sometimes absolute, as in hell, sometimes— 
as in Dante’s Purgatory—“a saving medicine, ordained of God 
both for the public and private good of man.’ Even to the 
righteous, affliction may come in the form of temptation “‘for 


7 P. L. 1.214-16. 

% P. L. 4.75. 

*® Christ. Doct. 1.12, p. 268. 

4° Christ. Doct. 1.8, p. 204. 

“! Reason of Church Government, Book 2, chap. 3. 
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the purpose of exercising or manifesting their faith or patience, 
as in the case of Abraham and Job; or of lessening their self- 
confidence, and reproving their weakness, that both they them- 
selves may become wiser by experience, and others may profit 
by their example.’’” 

The chief punishment for sin is, however, the sin itself, 
which brings spiritual death. ‘This death consists, first, in the 
loss, or at least in the obscuration to a great extent of that right 
reason which enabled man to discern the chief good, and in 
which consisted as it were the life of the understanding. .. . 
It consists, secondly, in that deprivation of righteousness and 
liberty to do good, and in that slavish subjection to sin and the 
devil, which constitutes, as it were, the death of the will.’ 
Michael impresses this loss of the “good of the intellect,” as 
Dante puts it, on Adam: 

Since thy original lapse, true liberty 

Is lost, which always with right reason dwells 
Twinned, and from her hath no dividual being: 
Reason in man obscured or not obeyed, 
Immediately inordinate desires 

And upstart passions catch the government 


From reason, and to servitude reduce 
Man till then free.“ 


And the Almighty thus describes the fate of the man willfully 
evil: 

This my long sufferance and my day of grace 

They who neglect and scorn, shall never taste; 

But hard be hardened, blind be blinded more, 

That they may stumble on and deeper fall; 

And none but such from mercy I exclude. 


Milton sums up his position in the words: 


It ought not to be doubted that sin in itself alone is the heaviest of all 
evils, as being contrary to the chief good, that is, to God. 


The justice of a punishment which naturally results from the 
sin, and is not arbitrarily inflicted, is evident. 


® Christ. Doct. 1.8, p. 209. 
® Christ. Doct. 1.12, p. 265. 
“ P. L. 12.83-90. 

# P, L. 3.198-202. 

“ Christ. Doct. 1.12, p. 266. 
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But though sin becomes the Almighty’s instrument of pun- 
ishment, “God, who is infinitely good, cannot be the doer of 
wickedness or of the evil of sin; on the contrary, of the wicked- 
ness of men he produces good.’’*’ Sin is the result of man’s 
choice, for God has put man into the world without making 
“infringement on the liberty of the human will; otherwise man 
would be deprived of the power of free agency, not only with 
regard to what is right, but with regard to what is indifferent, 
or even positively wrong.’** Milton wholly rejects predesti- 
nation, putting in the mouth of the Almighty the words: 


No decree of mine 
Concurring to necessitate his fall, 
Or touch with lightest moment of impulse 
His free will, to her own inclining left 
In even scale.*® 


Milton well realized that many make bad use of their 
precious freedom; they do not triumph over evil, and fail to 
share the joys of the conqueror. Yet these have been given the 
choice between good and evil, for however foolish the use 
they make of their freedom, a world in which 


will and reason (reason also is choice) 
Useless and vain, of freedom both despoiled, 
Made passive both, had served necessity, 


is satisfying to neither God nor man. As Milton believed that 
earthly rulers of church and state had no right to exercise com- 
pulsion in matters of religion, so he did not doubt that it was 
better for men to be free, even though freedom led to damna- 
tion, than that they should be virtuous by compulsion. 

Milton does not consider the class whom we now regard 
as the helpless victims of heredity and environment. He was 
not careless of their existence, as he shows by such remarks as 
that for want of proper education the English nation “perishes,” 
and that those who should be the teachers of the Church are 
“grievous wolves” who neglect their “hungry sheep.” But for 
the individual, Milton does not set the standard of attainment 


" Christ. Doct. 1.8, p. 201. 
*8 Doct. Christ. 1.8, p. 200. 
® P. L. 1043-7. 
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necessary to salvation very high, requiring no more than 
genuine effort. 


To prayer, repentance, and obedience due, 
Though but endeavored with sincere intent, 
Mine ear shall not be slow, mine eye not shut,5™ 


declares the Father. Milton’s heaven is open to the English- 
men perishing for want of suitable instruction, secular and 
religious. Learning is not essential to salvation; the poet can 
look with approval on a clergy without university training. 
Hence the number of men who can secure salvation if they will 
is large, for ‘God undoubtedly gives grace to all, if not in equal 
measure, at least sufficient for attaining knowledge of the truth 
and final salvation,” and “an adequate proportion of saving 
grace” is “withheld from noman.’™ Even at the last Judgment 
“the rule of judgment will be the conscience of each individual, 
according to the: measure of light which he has enjoyed.’”™ 
If Milton laid a heavy responsibility on the individual, he 
allowed even the most ignorant and unfortunate the dignity of 
mastering their own fate. 

Yet even with the fullest opportunity, the number who 
fail of salvation is very large. Milton does not, however, 
feel that this derogates from the justice of God, for justice 
consists in giving man the power of choice, with which he 
is nobler, even happier, under condemnation, than he would be if 
saved by irresistible necessity. Milton is not an unflinching opti- 
mist, and has no thought of a present world wholly good. His 
eyes take in all its evil; indeed, he was severe in his judgments, 
and inclined to see more evil than do many more recent ob- 
servers. 

He was the more able to trust in faith and good works 
because he was concerned with the race and not with the 
individual alone. He judges the human race by its best ex- 
amples, and takes comfort from the blessedness it attains in a 
few individuals, Job* or Jesus himself. To produce a few 
consummate men is worth all the world’s evil, for it is an 


oa PL. 3.191-3. 

5! Christ. Doct. 1.4, pp. 66-8. 
8 Christ. Doct. 1.33, p. 483. 
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affirmation of the truth that by nature every man is funda- 
mentally good, “natura bonus et sanctus,’™ and through suffer- 
ing and conflict can attain not merely the original perfection of 
his nature, but a still higher stage proportionate to his struggle. 
The great assertion of the perfectibility of man is Jesus, whose 
manhood showed how the race could rise superior to the attacks 
of evil, and “‘regain the blissful seat.” 

The poet’s scheme for Paradise Lost is not a scholastic theol- 
ogy. Onthecontrary, he desires to represent the world simply 
and truly, to express a faith that sees and is not overwhelmed. 
His theology is as simple as he can make it, as in the treatise 
On Christian Doctrine he endeavored to refrain from subtlety, 
and present only what is justified by good sense; of the mysteries 
of theologians who would presume to “confine th’ interminable,” 
he prefers to remain “wisely ignorant.” And the modicum of 
theology satisfactory to himself he does not wish to force on 
others. 

What applies to his basis of belief in his theological trea- 
tise naturally applies still more to his poem. In Paradise 
Lost Milton seeks not to prove, but to assert; not to argue, but 
to picture. Hence he does not ask the reader to accept his 
theology, and does not expect his work to present the consis- 
tency of a rational system, but does hope to represent the truth 
about the world. He does not wish the reader to take literally 
his account of Satan, but he does wish to make Satan a personi- 
fication of evil not out of accord with Scripture or common 
belief. And likewise in his representation of the Almighty he did 
not expect to be received as a theologian. He did not hold 
that the “literal and figurative descriptions of God” in the 
Bible itself exhibited God “‘as he really is,” but granted that 
he was spoken of “in such a manner as may be within the scope 
of our comprehensions,’”™ and thought we ‘‘must apply to God 
a phraseology borrowed from our own habits and under- 
standing.’ Hence Milton does not expect h’= reader to believe 
any of the descriptions of God in Paradise Lost, for they are but 
attempts to render in a figure what cannot receive definite 


4 Christ. Doct. 1.10. 
% Christ. Doct. 1.2, pp. 16-17. 
% Christ. Doct. 1.3, p. 39. 
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form. Man was created in the image of God not in physique, 
but in 


Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure.” 


Milton felt that his scheme was justified theologically, 
Biblically, and poetically, in that it gave the truth about life. 
The whole poem is the work of a man of high courage who was 
willing to work out his own salvation with fear and trembling, 
and who expected to bear the penalty of his own mistakes and 
those of other men. A reader who feels that a God who offers 
man only a fair chance is not a God of love does not agree with 
Milton, who is willing to see infinite goodness in the assurance 
that faith is well-founded. Yet the man of spirit will derive 
stimulus from the contemplation of a mythical world represent- 
ing a real world in which victory, though not easy, is possible 
to him who will endure the toil of conflict, overcoming the 
strong things of the world with those that are weak. Milton 
was making no effort to construct a pleasant theology, but was 
endeavoring to assert that man’s burdens are not more than he 
can bear, for faith is founded on a rock; death, the grim terror, 
is swallowed up in victory, and becomes the gate of a better life; 
the wrath of man serves the goodness of God; and though sin 
terribly abounds, grace yet more abounds. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT 

Trinity College, North Carolina 


7 P. L. 4.293. 




















ELIZABETHAN GHOSTS AND HERZOG HEINRICH 
JULIUS OF BRAUNSCHWEIG 


The lineage and descent of the Senecan ghost in Elizabethan 
drama have been traced with skill and painstaking minuteness.' 
And yet in all the long list of revenge plays, in which ghostly 
apparitions pull the wires and influence the action, there are 
but very few examples which even remotely justify the fre- 
quently quoted description of Tragedy found in A Warning to 
Fair Women (1599) 2 


How some damn’d tyrant to obtain a crown 
Stabs, hangs, impoisons, smothers, cutteth throats 


Then, too, a filthy whining ghost, 

Lapt in some foul sheet or a leather pilch 
Comes screaming like a pig half stick’d 
And cries, Vindicta!—Revenge, Revenge! 


One is reminded, perhaps, of Richard III, or, considering 
primarily the ghosts, of Locrine, or of Caesar’s Revenge. Agree- 
ing even more closely are the somewhat later Latin university 
tragedies Perfidus Hetruscus and Fatum Vortigerni.® But even 
these tally but poorly. On the other hand it is almost startling 
to find in a German tragedy, published in the year 1594, a play 
which fits the description almost to the crossing of the ?’s and 
the dotting of the i’s—the Tragoedia von einem ungeratenen 
Sohn by Herzog Heinrich Julius of Braunschweig.‘ 


1 Cf. especially C. E. Whitmore, The Supernatural in Tragedy, 1915. It is 
to be regretted that Whitmore, as well as his predecessors, limits his discus- 
sion almost exclusively to the classical, Senecan tradition. There is, so far as I 
know, no comprehensive study of popular superstitions and beliefs about ghosts. 

* A. H. Thorndike, Publ. Mod. Lang. Asso., 17, 129. 

* Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XXXIV, 250ff. and 258ff. Possibly The Devil's 
Charter (Bang’s Materialien, Bd. 6) should be also mentioned. It certainly 
reeks with blood and murder, but the ghosts introduced are not of the revenge 
type. 
‘Edited by Holland, Die Schauspiele des Herzog Heinrich Julius von 
Braunschweig (Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins in Stutigart, Bd. 36.) Also 
by Tittmann, Die Schauspiele des Herzogs Heinrich Julius von Braunschweig 
(Deutsche Dichter des 16. Jahrhunderts, Bd. 14.) 
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Ghosts were not unknown to the German stage before 
Heinrich Julius, but there is no hint of the revenge-ghost in the 
medieval drama of Germany nor yet in the sporadic appear- 
ances of ghosts during the 16th century.’ Furthermore, the 
connecting link between Herzog Heinrich Julius and the 
Elizabethan drama is well known. Early in the year 1592 an 
English actor, Robert Browne, headed a small group of players 
in a tour of Germany. Apparently their first stop was at the 
Braunschweig court. It has even been suggested that the 
trip was made on invitation of the Duke. Of the repertoire of 
this first troupe but little is known. We are told, however, 
that in the summer of 1592 they played in Frankfurt a. M. 
dramas of the “dort im Inselland gar beriihmten Herren 
Christopher Marlowe” as also “das lustige Spill Gammer 
Gurtons Needle.’ 

Evidently inspired by the performances of these players the 
Duke published in the two years 1593 and 1594 a series of ten 
plays, all of which bear in a greater or less degree the hall-mark 
of the Elizabethan drama. They differ widely in style, tech- 
nique and form from anything that precedes or follows in the 
strictly German tradition. By far the most interesting from the 
point of view of Elizabethan influence is Der ungeratene Sohn. 

In the following investigation I shall attempt: 

1. To show that this play, published in 1594, contains a 
more perfect exposition of the popular Elizabethan revenge- 
ghost than any extant English drama. 

2. To render the inference at least plausible that it repre- 
sents, as a whole, an imitation of a lost type of popular Pre- 
Shakespearean melodrama. 

As a work of art Der ungeratene Sohn ranks very low, but as 
a hodge-podge of traditional motifs and situations familiar to 
the student of Elizabethan drama it is exceedingly interesting. 
No direct source of the plot has been found, indeed, it is gener- 
ally regarded as original. This is true, however, only in the 


5 Keller, Fastnachtspiele, no. 68, Des Entkrist Vasnacht, where the ghost 
of the King of Bohemia appears to his son. Also Hans Sachs (Sdémmiliche 
Fastnachts piele, ed. Goetze, no. 67, 1. 84ff.) 

6 For further details cf. Herz, Englische Schauspieler und Englisches Schau- 
spiel zur Zeit Shakespeares in Deutschland (Litzmann, Theatergeschichtliche 
Forschungen, XVIII), 1903, and Creizenach, Die Schauspiele der englischen 
Komiédianten (Kiirschners Deutsche National-Litieratur, Bd. 23). 
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sense that it may represent a new combination of old materials. 
It is a blood and murder play of the crassest sort, a veritable 
charnel house. Of the eighteen characters that participate 
nine are murdered, two slay each other, one takes poison, one 
cuts his own tongue out, and one is fetched by the devils. At 
the end but four characters remain alive and of these four three 
are devils, who in the nature of the case cannot die. In the 
words of the Prologus of The Devil’s Charter: 


Gracious spectators doe not heere expect, 
Visions of pleasure, amorous discourse: 
Our subiect is of bloud and Tragedie. 


The story runs as follows: The aged Duke Severus, with one 
foot already in the grave, desires to turn over the reins of 
office during his own life-time. In consultation with his three 
councillors, Justus, Verax and Constans, also with a faithless 
chamberlain, Garrulus, in hiding in order to overhear, Severus 
determines to surrender the government to his elder son, Pro- 
bus; to the younger, Nero, shall be given a sum of money, 
likewise he shall be sent on travels with suitable companions, 
in order, as he is somewhat wild and troublesome, das jme das 
Gelbe vom Schnabel gewischet werde. 

[The situation of the aged ruler settling his kingdom 
before his death is very familiar. It occurs in Gorboduc, 
Locrine and in the old King Leir as well as in the Shakes- 
pearean version. Also the idea, that when “he had seen 
the world, he would learn to know himself better’ (Gas- 
coigne’s Supposes) is frequent.]’ 

The two sons are summoned. Probus appears promptly. 
He is modelled after the older son in the parable of the Prodigal, 
while Nero, the younger son, is well characterized in the words 
of old Baiazet, speaking of his youngest son Selimus:* 


Ts he a Prince? ah no he is a sea, 
Into which runne nought but ambitious reaches, 
Seditious complots, murther, fraud, and hate. 


7JIn these parallel motifs and situations from Elizabethan drama I cannot 
hope for completeness. Doubtless closer students of this period can multiply 
the examples, but I believe that sufficient is offered for the inference which I 
wish to draw. 
8 Selimus, Malone Society Reprints, vol. 9, ]. 186ff. 
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Nero has learned from Garrulus what is in store for him. He 
has to be summoned twice before he will appear and then acts 
and speaks defiantly. When his father bids him—Holland, 
p. 344: Hérstu woll, Das du das Maul haltest. (Nero helt 
seinem Vatern zu trotze mit den Fingern das Maul zu und sihet 
gar trotzlich und saur aus.) 

[The same action occurs in another of the plays, the first 
and longer version of Susanna—Holland, p. 8: (Johan 
Klandt weinet, und heldt das Maul mit dem finger zu, .. .). 
And in the opening stage direction of the following scene: 
Johan Clant (hat ein Schlosz fiirm Maule...). Figuratively 
the expression “I’le set a locke on my lips” is to be found in 
The True Tragedie of Richard III, (Furness, Variorum, 516.)| 
The aged father exhorts his sons to concord. As a practical 

example of its significance he has brought in a bundle of horse- 
hair and a bundle of hazel rods. Probus tries in vain to break 
the bundles, but the single hair or the single rod he breaks 
easily. Nero stands by and ridicules. 

[Cf. the Dumb Show before the first act of Gorboduc: 
.-.‘came in upon the stage six wild men clothed in leaves; of 
whom the first bare in his neck a faggot of small sticks, 
which they all, both severally and to-gether, assayed with 
all their strength to break, but it could not be broken by 
them. At the length one of them plucked out one of the 
sticks and brake it, and the rest plucking out all the other 
sticks one after another, did easily break them, the same 
being severed; which being conjoined they had before 
attempted invain. . . . Hereby was signified, that a state 
knit in unity, doth continue strong against all force; but being 
divided is easily destroyed.” In the German play Severus 
in the course of his exhortation quotes das alte Sprichwort: 
Concordia parvae res crescunt, Discordia maximae dila- 


buntur. 
A reminiscence of the same fable appears in Goethe’s 
Gétz, III, xiii: Ritter . . . Ihr seid noch der Knoten von 


diesem Biindel Haselruten; lést ihn auf, so knickt er sie 

Euch einzeln wie Riedgras.] 

In righteous anger at Nero’s insolence Severus, again in 
consultation with his councillors, decides that unless he show 
very shortly fruits of repentance he shall be closely confined. 
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Nero learns of this through his spy Garrulus. He goes out into 
the woods to escape notice and here meets with friends of his 
own complexion—Seditiosus and Hypocrita. Swearing them 
to secrecy by a solemn oath [one of the most frequent of motifs 
in the English revenge-plays] he tells them what has happened 
and how it is his ambition to take father, brother and the 
faithful councillors by the heads and seize control of the govern- 
ment. Hypocrita, true to his name, advises him to use hypoc- 
risy, pretend deep repentance, and simulate humility and friend- 
ship. By this means an opportunity will soon be provided to 
work his purpose, adding that it will then be als wie der ver- 
lorne Son wider zu Hause kam. Following this counsel Nero 
seeks humbly permission to appear before his father. On 
entering Nero—Holland, 359—(Stellet sich, als wann er weinet, 
fellet auff die Erden, und kiisset sie, reuffet die Haar, reisset 
das Wambs auff, und sagt) Ach ich bitte umb gnade, Ich habe 
zuviel gethan, Der Trunck hat mich verfiihret, Es ist mir alles 
leid aus grundt meines Hertzen, was ich gethan habe, Es soll 
nun und nimmermehr geschehen. (Fellet dem Vater fur die 
Fusse, und kiisset jhn.) Ach lieber Vater, vergebet es mir ein 
mal, ich wils alle mein lebtag nicht mehr thun. (Fellet jhm 
darnach umb den Halsz, und spricht.) Ach lieber Vater, sol 
es dann vergeben sein, Ich wil mich gerne nach ewer Lehr und 
vermhanung schicken, Und wie jhrs verordnet, durchaus wol 
zu frieden sein. .. . 

While Severus delivers himself of a tedious homily, Nero 
stands wringing his hands, tearing his hair and moaning. Of 
course his pretence is successful, he is fully reconciled with 
father and brother. He even begs the forgiveness of the three 
councillors. 

[Hieronimo and Hamlet assume madness to gain their 

ends, but in the feigned repentence of Selimus there is a 

close parallel (Selimus, Malone Society Reprints, vol. 9. 

1. 1589 ff.): 


Seli.: Father, if I may call thee by that name, 
Whose life I aim’d at with rebellious sword: 
In all humilitie thy reformed sonne, 
Offers himselfe into your graces hands . . . 
Behold I open unto you my brest, 
Readie prepar’d to die at your command. 
But if repentance in unfained heart, 
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And sorrow for my grievous crime forepast, 
May merit pardon at your princely hands, 
Behold where poore inglorious Selimus, 
Upon his knees begs pardon of your grace.] 

Nero tells his friends, Seditiosus and Hypocrita, the joyful 
news of his success, and plans with them the series of murders 
which shall open the way for his accession. His aged father— 
Holland, 363—pflegt gemeinlich in den Garten zugehen, Und 
darinnen zuschlaffen, und nimpt niemandts mit sich, Als meines 
Bruders Son. Here in the garden Nero plans to murder both 
father and nephew, likewise his mother, whom he will entice 
into the garden by simulating the voice of Severus crying for 
help. 

[The resemblance to the situation in Hamlet is rather 
striking, all the more so, when we remember that in Belle- 
forest’s tale, as in the English translation, the murder of 
Hamlet’s father takes place under totally different condi- 
tions, and that this German play dates from the year 1594: 

Sleeping within my orchard, 
My custom always in the afternoon, etc. 

Der bestrafte Brudermord (Creizenach, Schauspiele, 155, 

17 ff.) reads: Wisse, dasz ich den Gebrauch hatte, welchen 

mir die Natur angewoéhnet, dasz ich taglich nach der Mahl- 

zeit zu Mittage in meinem Kéniglichen Lustgarten zu gehn 
pflegte, um allda mich eine Stunde der Ruhe zu bedienen.] 

When the plans have been laid, Nero suddenly becomes 
timorous; his lifelong he has never slain a living animal. But 
Hypocrita has a remedy. All that is necessary is for Nero to 
procure the heart of a child, broil it upon burning coals and 
eat it. Then he will suffer from no lack of courage. Nero has 
an illegitimate son that he is quite ready to sacrifice. The two 
now enter, the boy carrying a flask about his neck and a pot 
with coals in his hands. He is full of evil forebodings, as well 
he might be, for Nero throws him to the ground—Holland, 368 
—(.. . setzet jhme das Knye auff den Hals, das er nicht mehr 
ruffen kan, der Knab aber grunselt gleichwol.) Warte, ich wil 
dir das griinseln bald verbieten, (Streichet die Ermeln auff, 
nimbt ein Messer, und schneidet seinen Leib auff, und schepffet 
mit einem Schilichen jhme das Bluth aus seinem Leibe, und 
setzt es bey sich, Darnach nimpt er das Hertze jhme aus dem 
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Leibe, und wirfft den Cérper in ein Loch, Nimbt darnach das 
Glasichen, und vermischet das Bluth mit Wein, und trinckts 
aus, Das Hertze legt er auff die Kolen, bratet das, und frissts 
auff, Wann er das so alles verrichtet, gehet er abe, und spricht.) 
Nun deucht mich, ich sey so keck, Wann mich der Teuffel 
begegnete, ich wolte mich an jhnen machen. 

[The motif itself is a very strange one. In some particu- 
lars the situation recalls the sacrifice of Isaac, especially as 
represented in the medieval German passion plays.*? The 
revolting, gory details are well matched in the slaughter of 
Tamora’s sons in Titus Andronicus, especially in the version 
of the English Comedians.” As a threat or punishment 
the cutting out of the heart was not uncommon." The 
cutting out and eating the hearts of various animals is fre- 
quent in folk-lore but nowhere have I found anything with 
the least resemblance to the present case.] 

We come to the murders. As he expected, Nero finds the 
father together with his little grandson, Innocens, asleep in the 
garden.—Holland, 368 ff.—(Severus setzet sich bey einem Baum, 
und Innocens bey dem anderm bey jhme nieder und schlaffen.) 
—Holland, 370—(Nero kompt, und hat eine Barte in der Hand, 
gehet in den Garten, schleicht gar heimblich zu seinem Vater, 
setzt jme den Pfrim auff den Kopff, und schlegt jn mit der 
Barten darauff.) The awl he drives into his father’s head and 
the old duke dies, committing his soul into God’s hands, whom 
he calls upon to avenge this innocent blood and cites Nero to 
appear before the judgment seat.—Holland, 370—Severus. 
Nun wolan, Kans dann nicht anderst sein, So bevhele ich dir 
Gott meinem HErrn meine Seele in deine Hende, Bevhele dir 
die Rache, Und bitte Du wollest dieses mein unschiildig Blut 
rechen, Und eben Dich Neronem wil ich citiren vor das ge- 
strenge Gericht Gottes, Da soltu Rechenschafft geben von 
diesem meinem Blut. (Nero schlegt jhn in den Nacken, das er 
ligen bleibet, und zeugt jhme den Pfriem aus dem Kopff, und 


* Cf. Milchsack, Egerer Fronleichnamsspiel, 1881, ll. 765-778. 

© Creizenach, Schauspiele, 48. 

"H. F. Schwarz, Alphonsus Emperor of Germany, 1913, xxvi. Also the 
words of Richard III in the True Tragedie: (Furness, Variorum, 544) King. . . 
this verie day, I hope with this lame hand of mine, to rake out that hateful 
heart of Richmond, and when I have it, to eate it panting hote with salt, and 
drinke his blood luke warme. 
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streichet das Loch am Kopff mit Erden zu,” und spricht:) 
Was hat der alte Schelm ein hart Leben. 

[The method Nero here employs is again very strange. 
The nearest resemblance is in the Biblical story of Sisera 
murdered by Jael, Judges, 4, 21 and a play on the same 
subject by Hans Sachs—Keller-Goetze, 10, 130 ff. Reginald 
Scot in The Discoverie of Witchcraft, 1584 (Nicholson’s 
reprint, London, 1886, p. 285) relates how “To thrust a 
bodkin into your head without hurt,” adding p. 291, an 
illustration of the bodkin.] 

Upon the death of his father Nero strangles his little nephew 
with a cord, then simulates his father’s voice and when his 
mother, Patientia, rushes in, he throws her upon her back and 
cuts her throat with her own knife. 

It is the beginning of a perfect day. 

The elder brother, Probus enters, disturbed by vague 
forebodings. He has dreamed that his father, mother and own 
son have been murdered. 

[The frequency of prophetic dreams and presentiments or 
forebodings of impending misfortune in the Elizabethan 
drama have been often commented upon—I need only to 
recall Calpurnia’s dream in Julius Caesar. A contemporary 
explanation of the belief is to be found in Scot’s Diéscoverie 
(Nicholson’s reprint, 144). This is the only example of a 


” The purpose is clear from a previous passage—Holland, 363—jhme einen 
Pfrim in den Kopff schlagen, und wieder heraus ziehen, Also, das man an jme 
nichts sehen solte, Damit wann die Leute hernacher jhne sehen, anderst nicht 
meinen, Er sey sonsten gehling am Schlage gestorben. Compare with this the 
words of the Geist to Hamlet in Der bestrafte Brudermord—Creizenach, Schau- 
spiele, 155, 26ff.: Diesen Saft (the poison) gosz er mir, als ich schlief, in meine 
Ohren, sobald dasselbe in den Kopf kam, muszte ich augenblicklich sterben, 
hernach gab man vor, ich hitte einen starken Schlagflusz bekommen. In 
Shakespeare, I, v, 35f., the attempted deception is retained but the details 
differ: 

’Tis given out, that, sleeping in mine orchard, 

A serpent stung me. 
Cf. also Woodstocke, (Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XX XV), V, i, 11ff., and two some- 
what similar instances in The Devil’s Charter (Bang’s Materialien, Bd. 6), 
673ff., 2568f. 

It is needless to add that the ruse is, for the time, completely successful, 
as are also Nero’s similar attempts to cover up the murder of his nephew and 
mother. The citation to appear before the judgment seat is repeated with 
each of the murders, but one example will suffice. 
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dream in the German play, but I noted at least six examples 

of premonitions.] 

The bodies are discovered and Nero joins vociferously in 
lamenting the dead and in cursing the miscreant. He is still 
“an outward saint, an inward Devill.” 

[This hypocritical sorrow and rage on the part of the mur- 
derer when his victim is discovered, is well matched in Al- 
phonsus Emperor of Germany (edited by Schwarz, 20, 6 ff.), 
and two excellent examples in The Devil’s Charter (Bangs, 
Materialien, Bd. 6, 1. 721 ff. and 1851 ff.] 

From a Medicus, who also swears a solemn oath of secrecy, 
Nero now procures a poison so violent that even the odor will 
prove fatal to a woman, for es ist nur auff ein Frawes Person 
zugerichtet. This he administers to Pudica, his brother’s 
wife, who is on the point of childbirth, by rubbing it on an 
apple which he picks for her. 

{On the prevalence of poisoning in Elizabethan England, 
with many references to the drama and examples taken from 
contemporary history cf. Schwarz, Alphonsus Emperor of 
Germany, vii-xvi. A fairly close parallel to the case in point 
may be found in Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, IV, v, where Ba- 
rabas administers poison by offering his victim a flower to 
smell. In Selimus, Abraham, the Jew, provides Selimus 
(1. 1724f.) with 


potions of so strong a force, 
That whosoever touches them shall die.] 


The brother Probus is now alone in his way. In Nero’s 
own words—Holland, 383—Ich habs nun Gott lob auff zwey 
augen gebracht. Probus is run through with his own sword 
while walking in the woods to overcome his melancholy.* 
Nero leaves to order a banquet, for he admits that it has been 
a full day—Holland, 387—Dann auff einen bésen tag, gehéret 
ein guter Abendt, Wann ich die Warheit sagen sol, Habe ich 
mich alle miide gearbeitet. 

The day, however, is not yet over. The three good coun- 
cillors, Justus, Constans and Verax, discover the body of 





% In Scot’s Discoverie (Nicholson’s reprint, 287f.) most minute explana- 
tions are given how “To thrust a dagger or bodkin into your guts verie stranglie 
and to recover immediatlie.” 
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Probus. Unfortunately they also meet Nero, who promptly 
accuses them of the deed and orders their heads off. 

Now the wheel of fortune begins to turn in the other direc- 
tion. Garrulus, :the faithless chamberlain who has acted as 
Nero’s spy, has experienced a change of heart—though why, it 
were hard to say. He has sinned with his tongue, therefore 
his tongue shall suffer and he cuts it out—Holland, 390— 
(Schneidet sich selber die Zunge aus dem Halse, und fellet zu 
boden.) 

[One is reminded especially of the action of Hieronimo in 
the Spanish Tragedy, IV, iv. Cf. also H. T. Schwarz, 
Alphonsus Emperor of Germany, 1913, xxix ff., where exam- 
ples are cited to show that “‘in the Elizabethan age the hand 
was looked upon as a responsible agent” and that “self- 
inflicted punishment was at times visited upon it . . . for its 
activity in a cause that led to humiliating or other evil 
results.” Apparently from Garrulus’ action the same 
notion holds true for the tongue.] 

The banquet is in full swing, Nero and his friends are 
celebrating lustily and loudly.—Holland, 391: ( . . . Entlich, 
wie sie zum aller lustigsten sein, verlieren sich auff dem Tische 
aus dreyen Schiisseln die Essen, und erscheinen an stadt dessel- 
ben die Drey abgehawene K$épffe, Hieriiber erschrecken sie alle, 
springen vom Tisch auff, die Képfie verschwinden, Nero leufft 
in seine Cammer, die andern gehen auch alle abe.) 

[Scot, Discoverie, Nicholson’s reprint, 286f., and 293 
illustrations, gives full and minute directions for this trick, 
which he classes among the “‘desperate or dangerous juggling 
knacks,”’ namely, “To cut off one’s head and to laie it in a 
platter, etc.: which the jugglers call the decollation of John 
Baptist.’’] 

The banquet breaks up in disorder. Nero betekes himself 
to his own quarters. Hypocrita, Seditiosus and Medicus are 
beside themselves with terror, although they are not entirely 
clear as to what they have seen—Holland, 391 f.: 

Seditiosus. Ich habe es so eigentlich nicht erkennen 
kénnen, Was es war. 

Medicus. Ich lies mich schier bediincken, Es waren drey 
Menschen Képffe, Aber im hastigen auffsteigen, kondte ich 
sie nicht erkennen. 
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Seditiosus. Ich habe fur mein Person nichts gesehen, 
Aber so viel sahe ich wol, das sich unser Herr gewaltig ent- 
satzte, wie er so plétzlich auffstundt .. . 


Hypocrita. Ach was sol ich viel davon sagen, Es weren der 
dreyen Rithe, welchen der Kopff abgehawen worden, Gesichter. 


[It is one of the recognized articles of Elizabethan ghost- 
lore that a ghost is “very rarely visible to more than one 
person, although there are several in the company.” Also in 
Scot’s Discoverie, Nicholson’s reprint, 449, we read: “Also 
they (i.e. apparitions) never appeare to the whole multitude, 
seldome to a fewe, and most commonlie to one alone: ... 
Also they are oftenest seene by them that are readie to die: 

. also they may be seene of some, and of some other in 
that presence not seene at all.” In this connection one is 
at once reminded of the ghost in the scene between Hamlet 
and his mother; also of Macbeth.] 


The three unprofitable servants go to the woods, where 
Seditiosus and Hypocrita fall to quarreling as to which is 
responsible for the evil counsel. Swords are drawn and they 
slay each other. 


[A similar motif occurs in Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, III, 
ii; in Der bestrafte Brudermord, IV, i; Cf. also Greene’s 
Frier Bacon and Frier Bungay, ll. 1948 and 1953.] 


The worthy Medicus eliminates himself by taking his own 
poison. Nero has passed a restless night. He has heard ein 
solch gekliimper und getiimmel that he could not sleep. He 
has seen nothing. 


[A popular belief which occasionally found echo in the 
drama is, according to Brand, Popular Antiquities,“ that 
“the coming of a spirit is announced some time before its 
appearance, by a variety of loud and dreadful noises.” In 
Der bestrafte Brudermord lightning accompanies one of the 
appearances of the ghost (Creizenach, Schauspiele, 170, 18); 
in Locrine, Woodstocke, Bussy D’ Ambois, ghosts are pre- 
ceded by thunder or thunder and lightning.]"* 


4“ W. C. Hazlitt, Dictionary of Faiths and Folklore, 1905, 270. 
5 In one respect the general tradition of the Elizabethan stage ghost seems 
to run contrary to popular belief; that is, as to the time of day of its appearance. 
Scot tells us in a marginal note (Nicholson’s reprint, 219): “Note that you read 
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Nero passes out into the garden and lies down under a 
tree to sleep. Holland, 394f.—(Wann er sich niedergelegt 
zuschlaffen, so kompt seines Sons Infans Geist, unnd hat am 
Halse hengend eine Flessche, und in einem armen einen Topff 
mit Kolen, und ist vorn in der Brust auffgeschnitten, und 
blutig, und spielet auff einer Cithern, und gehet umb Neronem 
drey mal herumb, spricht aber kein wort, entlich wachet Nero 





never of anie spirit that walked by daie.” J can find no evidence, however, 
that this holds true for the great majority of the plays. In these the ghosts 
seem to appear as the action demands, whether it be day or night. Lessing 
in his famous polemic (Hamburgische Dramaturgie, Elftes Stiick) against the 
ghost of Ninus in Voltaire’s Semiramis, which appears am hellen Tage, over- 
shoots the mark not merely from the standpoint of classical] antiquity but also 
from that of the dramatic traditions of Elizabethan England. In Der ungera- 
tene Sohn there is no direct intimation of the time, but Nero speaks of the ap- 
parition of the three heads as occurring “gestern.” We may then assume that 
the following apparitions take place in broad day-light. 

% Only in this play does the Duke allow ghosts actually to appear on the 
stage. There is, however, in an earlier piece, the first and longer version of 
the Tragica Comoedia von der Susanna, a good example of the “subjective” 
ghost, where a character seems to see the ghosts of his victims before him.— 
Holland, 155: 

Midian (one of the wicked judges, just before he is stoned.) Ach wie 
wehe und bange ist mir, Ach wie wehe ist mir, Ich kans mit Worten nicht 
aussprechen, Denn es bediincket mir gentzlich, ich sehe die jenigen vor meinen 
Augen stehen, welchen ich unrecht gethan habe, und nicht verhelffen wollen. 
Jha mir daucht, ich hére die jennigen, so ich unschuldiger weise umbs leben 
habe bringen lassen, wie sie mich vor dem Richtstule Gottes anklagen, und 
ceter mordio uber mich schreien. Mir diincket, ich hére und sehe die Trenen, 
so die Susanna meinet halber uber die wangen vergossen, und fliessen lassen, 
gehn Himel steigen, unnd ceter mordio uber mich schreyen. 

This type of ghost is also well-known in Elizabethan drama. Cf. Lodge 
and Greene’s A Looking-Glasse for London and England, |. 2238ff.: 


Usurer. Groning in conscience, burdened with my crimes, 
The hell of sorrow hauntes me up and downe. 
Tread where I list, mee-thinkes the bleeding ghostes 
Of those whom my corruption brought to noughts, 
Do serve for stumbling blocks before my steppes; 
The fatherlesse and widow wrongd by me, 
The poore, oppressed by my usurie; 
Mee-thinkes I see their hands reard up to heaven, 
To crie for vengeance of my covetousnesse. 


Also The True Tragedie of Richard ITI (Furness, V ariorum, 542), and the best of 
all examples, Macbeth. 
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auff, wischet in die Héhe, erschrecket sich, schlegt ein Creutz!’ 





17 Is this action of Nero in crossing himself, together with the immediate 
disappearance of the ghost, to be connected with the old belief that these ap- 
paritions were in reality disguised devils? Cf. T. A. Spalding, Elizabethan 
Demonology, 1880, p. 53: “Before the Reformation, the belief that the spirits 
of the departed had power at will to revisit the scenes and companions of their 
earthly life was almost universal. The reforming divines distinctly denied the 
possibility of such a revisitation, and accounted for the undoubted phenomena, 
as usual, by attributing them to the devil.” Also p. 60f. 

The unknown writer who made the additions to the 1665 edition of Scot’s 
Discoverie knew of this belief but did not share it: “The opinion of many is, 
That the Devill in their likenesse is all that appears: But the more Learned have 
sufficiently demonstrated, through Example, and Experience; That the appari- 
tion is really proper to the person deceased.” 

One recalls the words of Hamlet (I, iv, 40f.): 


Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, . . 
Or again (II, ii, 574f.): 
The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil. 

In Der bestrafte Brudermord the 2. Schildwache, on receiving the box on 
the ear, cries out (Creizenach, Schauspiele, 152, 18): Da spielt der Teufel 
leibhaftig mit. 

There is then some evidence linking ghosts and devils together both in 
popular tradition and in the drama. Is there, however, any evidence to show 
that in these revenge-ghosts the Elizabethan dramatists were consciously 
creating figures parallel to the “Furies” of Greek tragedy? Psychologically 
they are exact parallels, symbolizing as they do the tortured conscience of the 
murderer. Warr (The Oresteia of Aeschylus, 1900) in a note to Choephoroe, 
v. 406, writes: “The Erinyes are significantly called ‘curses of the dead,’ as 
though they were ghosts permitted to avenge themselves on the living”; while 
Stoll, Objectivity of the Ghosts in Shakespeare (Publ. of Mod. Lang. Asso., 
1907, p. 229): “They (the ghosts) are the concrete representations of Nemesis, 
after the world-old conception of it by our forefathers as a blood-feud carried on 
beyond the confines of the grave.” 

In the plays an actual blending of the figures seems best exemplified in the 
anonymous Caesar's Revenge (Malone Society Reprints, vol. 25). In this the 
terms, ghosts, furies and even devils seem used synonymously. 

Caesar’s Ghost on entering says (1972ff.): 

Out of the horror of those shady vaultes, 
Where Centaurs, Harpies, paynes and furies fell: 
And Gods and Ghosts and ugly Gorgons dwell, 
My restless soule comes heere to tell his wronges. 
Discord bids (2145f.): 
Furies, and Ghosts, with your blue-burning lampes, 
In mazing terror ride through Roman rankes. 
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fur sich, und spricht:) Hilff Gott, Was ist das? (Der Geist 
verschwindet alsbaldt, und Nero legt sich wider nieder zuschlaf- 
fen. Inmittelst kompt seines Vaters Geist, und hat das Beil 
in der Handt, und den Pfriemen im Kopff, gehet umb jhn 
herumb, spielet auff einem Pandor oder Lauten, spricht aber 





Brutus (2270), full of dire forebodings: 


What hatefull furyes vex my tortured mind? 
What hideous sightes appalle my greeved soule, 
As when Orestes after mother slaine, 

Not being yet at Scithians Alters purged, 
Beheld the greesly visages of fiends 

And gastly furies which did haunt his steps, 
Caesar upbraves my sad ingratitude. 


As the ghost of Caesar enters Brutus cries out (2284ff.): 


Stay what so ere thou art, or fiend below, 
Rays’d from the deepe by inchanters bloody call, 
Or fury sent from Phlegitonticke flames, 

Or from Cocytus for to end my life, 

Be then Megera or Tysiphone, 

Or of Eumenides ill boading crue. 


Again Brutus (2328): 
Furyes I come to meete you all in Hell. 
And (2511ff.) Brutus the Ghost following him: 


Drag downe this body to proud Erebus, 

Through black Cocyéus and infernall Styz, 

Lethean waves, and fiers of Phlegeton, 

Boyle me or burne, teare my hatefull flesh, 

Devoure, consume, pull, pinch, plague, paine this hart, 
Hell craves her right, and heere the furyes stand, 

And all the hell-hounds compasse me a round 

Each seeking for a parte of this same prey. 


A more complete blending of classical tags with medieval notions of hell 
and the devil than is contained in this last selection would be difficult to imagine. 

(The “blue-burning lampes,” 2145, recall one of the most frequent super- 
stitions regarding ghosts. Cf. Richard III, V, iii, 212, and Julius Caesar, IV, 
iii, 319. In Hazlitt’s edition of Brand’s Popular Antiquities of Great Britain 
we read, p. 270: “If, during the time of an apparition, there is a lighted candle 
in the room, it will burn extremely blue: this is so universally acknowledged, 
that many eminent philosophers have busied themselves in accounting for it, 
without once doubting the truth of the fact.” It is somewhat surprising to 
find an apparent reminiscence of this superstition in the Klassische Walpurgis- 
nacht of Faust, |. 7033: Feuer brennen blau.) 
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kein wort, Nero erwachet entlich davon, wisschet auff, er- 
schrecket sich, und bleibet sitzen, schlegt ein Creutz fur sich, 
und der Geist verschwindet. Nero legt sich wider nieder, und 
schlefft, in dem kompt seins Brudern Sons Geist, hat einen 
Strick am Halse, und schaum vorm Maul,'* spielet mit der 
Cithern umb jhn her, er erwacht davon, erschrecket hefftig, 
windet den Kopff in den Mantel, und beginnt wieder zuschlaffen, 
und der Geist verschwindet wiederumb. Inmittelst kompt 
seiner Mutter Geist, hat ein Messer in der Kehlen, gehet umb 
jhn her, und spielet auff einem Pandor, er erwachet davon, 
und erschrecket, legt sich doch entlich wider nieder zu dem 
schlaff, und der Geist verschwindet. Darnach kompt seines 
Brudern Gemahls Geist, hat ein klein Kindechen auff den 
armen, und einen Apffel in der Handt, spielet auff einem Pandor, 
und gehet umb jhn herumb, Er erwachet davon auff, und er- 
schrecket, der Geist verschwindet, und Nero legt sich wider 
schlaffen. Inmittelst kompt seines Brudern Geist, hat eine 
Wehr im Leibe, und mit jhme seine Drey Rithe ohne Képffe, 
und tregt ein yeder seinen Kopff in der Schiissel, gehet umb 
ihn herumb, unnd spielet auff der Lauten. Nero erwachet 
davon, erschrecket hefftig. 

[It is to be noted that these ghosts appear to Nero in his 
sleep in the exact chronological order of their death. One is 
reminded of Richard III, V, iii, where “‘on the eve of the deci- 
sive battle, as the guilty monarch tries to snatch a few hours 
of repose, one by one, or in groups of two or three as they 
suffered, and in exact chronological order, the spirits of his 
victims pass before him.’’!® 

An even better example is contained in the Latin univer- 
sity drama Fatum Vortigerni (SJB, 34, 258 ff.). In the last 
scenes of this the doomed Vortigernus falls asleep against 
his will. Whereupon Death enters announcing the end and 
then one after another the ghosts of his nine victims, each 
accusing him of murder and each ending with the curse: 
despera et peri (Cf. Richard III, the similar repetition of 


18In his plans to kill his nephew Nero says (Holland, 363f.): Den wil 
ich flugs mit einem Stricke wiirgen und auch ligen lassen. Und wil jhme von 
Seiffen ein wenig Schaum in dem Mundt machen, Damit man meinen sol, Er 
sey an der schweren Kranckheit gestorben. Cf. also note 12. 
Helen H. Stewart, The Supernatural in Shakespeare, 1908, p. 50. 
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“Despair and die.’”’ Vortigernus awakes in terror, with 

the despera et peri ringing in his ears. Again Mors and the 

ghosts appear, each one foretelling of the terrible punish- 
ments which await him. 

I would call special attention to the fact that in this 
Latin play the ghosts appear first to Vortigernus asleep and 
then later to him awake, just as is the case in Der ungeratene 
Sohn. 

As to the external appearance of the ghosts of the earlier 
Elizabethan plays, I found no details, as the stage directions 
are very brief and general. From popular tradition, as also 
from the later practice of the drama, I think it may be in- 
ferred that they too were all bloodbespattered and “‘befouled 
with the dirt of the death struggle.’”’ The apparitions in the 
German piece certainly tend to confirm the assumption. 
The addition of musical instruments is, so far as I know, 
quite new and apparently an innovation of the author.?® 
As a possible explanation, it might be stated that the earliest 
English players in Germany were musicians as well as actors. 
Hence the worthy Duke may have attempted in this way 
to make use of all the talents at his disposal. That the 
innovation was a happy one no one would maintain, indeed, 
the total effect of the scene, at least to our modern feeling, 
is burlesque in the extreme.] 

Nero can no longer remain in the garden, he goes out into 
the woods. And here he comes upon the bodies of his three 
councillors, Hypocrita, Seditiosus and Medicus. Holland, 395, 
—(wie er hinzu kompt, richten sich die Toden auff, mit verker- 
ten Augen, und auffgesperrten Meulern, fallen wider nieder, 
und verschwinden, und sprechen nichts. Nowhere can he 
find rest. He walks up and down in terror, tearing his hair. 
—Holland, 396—Inmittelst erscheinet ihme sein Sohn, und 
hat in einer Handt das Glasz, daraus sein Vater das Blut ge- 
truncken hat, am Halse tregt er die Flassche, und im Arme den 


© Music in ghost scenes is found somewhat later in Chapman’s The Revenge 
of Bussy D’ Ambois, V, v, following |. 119: Music, and the Ghost of Bussy enters, 
leading the Ghosts of the Guise, Monsieur, Cardinal Guise, and Chatillon: they 
dance about the dead body, and exeunt. 

It should, however, be noted that the ghosts here do not themselves furnish 
the music. 
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Topff mit Kolen, In der andern Handt hat er das gebratene 
Hertze, und ist vorn auffgeschnitten, unnd gar blutig, Rufft 
laut.) 

Infantis Geist. Rache Uber dich, Der du dein eigen Fleisch 
gefressen, Und dein eigen Blut getruncken hast. 

As before the ghosts appear separately and in the same 
order, but this time without musical instruments. Instead 
each cries aloud for vengeance, summons Nero to appear vor 
dem gestrengen Gerichte Gottes, to give rechenschafft von 
unserm Blute, and disappears. 

When the first ghost, that of his illegitimate son, disappears, 
Nero erschrecket hefftig, und wil davon lauffen, so begegnet 
jhme der Geist seines Vatern, und helt jhn, auff das er nicht weg 
kan. 

[Of the “objectivity” of this ghost there can be no ques- 
tion. Such manifestations of physical force on the part of 
ghosts are, however, very rare in the drama. In Locrine, 
IV, Humber is perishing from hunger, when Strumbo, a 
fantastical cobbler, enters bringing “his vittailes’’ with him. 
Humber demands of him meat, else he will dash out his 
“cursed braines.” (1. 1669): “Let him (i. e. Strumbo) make 
as though hee would give him some, and as he putteth out 
his hand, enter the ghoast of Albanact, and strike him on the 
hand, and so Sirumbo runnes out, Humber following him.”’ 
The only other similar instance which I can cite occurs in 
Der bestrafte Brudermord, where the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father giebt von hinten der Schildwache eine Ohrfeige, dasz 
er die Musquete fallen liszt.* 

In Hazlitt’s edition of Brand’s Popular Antiquities, p. 
269, it is stated: ‘‘We sometimes also read of ghosts striking 
violent blows; and that, if not made way for, they overturn 
all impediments, like a furious whirlwind. Glanvil men- 
tions an instance of this, in Relation 17th of a Dutch lieu- 


™ Creizenach, Schauspiele, 152, 17, also 151, 20f., where the 1. Schild- 
wache reports that this ghost hat mich schon wollen zweymal von der Bastey 
herunterwerfen. In Peele’s The Old Wives Tale, Jacke, the dead man, whose 
ghost returns to assist his benefactor, also takes a lively part in the action, but 
the character is conceived in a manner entirely divergent from that of the 
revenge-ghost. More closely related are the actions of certain ghosts appear- 
ing in the Latin university plays—cf. especially Perfidus Hetruscus (SJB, 34, 
250) and Nero (SJB, 34, 267). 
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tenant, who had the faculty of seeing ghosts; and who, 
being prevented making way for one which he mentioned to 
some friends as coming towards them, was, with his com- 
panions, violently thrown down, and sorely bruised.” 

On the other hand, the unknown author of the 1665 
additions to Scot’s Discoverie is firmly convinced of the 
insubstantiality of ghosts (Nicholson’s reprint, 502f.): 
“Many such apparitions do for many years continue to be 
seen in one particular place; ever watching for opportunity, 
to discover some murther, or Treasure hid: And the cause 
of the difficulty of the said discovery, consists in the nature 
of their substance; for could they make use of the organ of 
the Tongue, they might quickly discover it: or if they had 
the outward benefit of Hands, they might produce the said 
Treasure, or Carcase murthered, but this they are seldome 
able to accomplish; being destitute of the outward Organs, 
and mediation of Hands to hold withall, or Tongue to 
vent their grievances: And that this is true, the manner 
of their appearance doth confirm it: For all that they are 
able to effect, if they have been murthered, is commonly to 
appear near the very place, where their body lies, and to 
seem as if they sunk down, or vanished in the same; or 
else to appear in the posture of a murthered person, with 
mangled, and bloudy wounds, and hair disshevel’d: But 
it is rarely known, that any such apparitions have plainly 
spoken, or uttered by words, the time of their murther, 
with the cause, the persons name, or place; unless the mur- 
ther, by circumstances hath been more than ordinary, 
horrid, and execrable: then the remembrance of the same 
doth sometimes enable the apparition to frame a voice, by 
the assistance of the Air, and discover the fact.’™ 

In the plays, however, I noticed but two instances 
where the ghosts themselves seemed actually conscious of 
this lack of physical substance and energy: Caesar’s 
Revenge, (Malone Society Reprints, vol. 25, 1. 2010f.), where 
Caesar’s ghost cries out: 

Alasse poore Caesar thou a shadow art, 
An ayery substance wanting force and might. 


® This description recalls rather forcibly Belasco’s play, The Return of 
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Also Woodstocke, V,i, 65f. (SJB, 35, 107), where the ghost 
of the Black Prince exclaims: 
Oh, I am nought but ayre! 
Had I the vigour of my former strength, eéc.] 

In his terror Nero cries aloud.—Holland, 397—(Stellet sich 
als wolte er weg gehen, So erscheinen jhme die Geister semptlich 
in voriger gestalt, und schreien nach einander.) 

Die Geister. Vindicta, Vindicta, Vindicta. Rach, Rach, 
Rach, Ceter. Ceter. Ceter Mordio Vber dich vor dem 
Gestrengen Gericht Gottes, der du so viel unschuldig Blut 
vergossen hast. (Verschwinden.) 

Nero (Erschrecket, raufft die Haar, laufft geschwinde auff und 

nieder, windet und kriimmet sich, reisset das Wambs auff und 

briillet grewlich wie ein Ochsz, und spricht:) Nun befinde ichs 
erstlich, was ich gethan habe. Nun wachet das Gewissen 
in mir auff, O wehe mir, O wehe, O wehe, O wehe, O wehe 

Uber alle wehe, (Gehet herumb, kriimmet und windet sich.) 

O wann ich nur todt were! Ach das ich nie geboren were. 

Loud and long he recites the catalog of his crimes, specifying 
each particular murder and each in the order in which it was 
committed. Bitterly he laments the innocent blood which he 
has laden upon himself. 

—Holland, 398f.—(Gehet und griinselt, winselt, kriimmet 
sich, und zerreisst die Kleider. Die Geister erscheinen wieder, 
wie vorhin, und ruffen:) 

Geister. Ceter, Ceter Mordio, vor dem gestrengen Gerichte 
Gottes, da soltu kommen, und rechenschafft geben, von 
disem unschiildigen blut. (Verschwinden wiederumb.) 

Nero. (Briillet.) O wehe mir; Ich bin verdampt und ver- 
loren, Und bin des Teuffels da ich gehe und stehe. Meiner 
Siinde ist mehr dann der Stern am Himmel und des Sandes 
am Meer. O wehe mir verdampten und verlornen Men- 
schen. (Schweiget stille, Gehet, kriimmet sich, brullet wie 
ein Ochs, und raufft sich in Haaren. Die Geister erscheinen 
wieder, und ruffen:) 

Geister. Vindicta, Vindicta, Vindicta. 

Nero. (briillet und schreyet:) O Wehe mir, Wehe mir, Wehe 
mir, O Wehe uber alle Wehe. (Schweiget ein wenig 

stille.) Nun wolan, Weil es dann nicht anderst sein kann, so 

wil ich mir auch, nun selber der quale abhelffen. (Zeucht 
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den Tolch aus, und wil sich selber erstechen, Er kan es 

aber nicht vollenbringen, dann der Tolch bricht entzwey. 

Spricht weiter.) Wil das nicht helffen, so mus ichs anderst 

machen. (Nimpt einen Hosenband, und wil sich selber 

hengen, es wil aber auch nicht sein, dann er bricht auch. 

Spricht weiter.) Wil dann das alles nicht helffen, so mus 

das helffen. (Und zeucht aus den Kleidern heraus ein 

Glasz mit Gifft, wie ers aber vor den Mund nemen wil, 

entfellet es jhme auff die Erden, Darnach spricht er.) O 

Wehe mir, Kan ich dann nun keine Mittel haben, dadurch 

ich mir das leben nhemen, und die grosse qual in meinem 

Hertzen verkiirtzen konne. (Briillet wie ein Ochsz, und 

kriimmet sich. Die Geister erscheinen wieder und schreyen.) 
Die Geister. Rache, Rache, Rache Uber unschiildiges Blut. 

[The dagger, cord and poison are again the traditional prop- 

erties of a suicide in the Elizabethan drama. Cf. Posthumus 

in Cymbeline, V, v, 249: O! give me cord, or knife, or poison. 

Schick in a note to III, xii of The Spanish Tragedy, speaks 

of this as a “constantly occurring motif’? and refers to 

Schréer, Titus Andronicus, p. 77 seq., and to F. I. Carpenter, 

Mod. Lang. Notes, xii, 257 sqq. Cf. also Boas, The Works 

of Thomas Kyd, p. 405, note to Act III, Scene xii.] 

In his desperation Nero calls upon the elements to over- 
whelm him: O Erde thue dich auff, und verschlinge mich, O 
jhr Berge, fallet uber mich, O jhr Winde, fiihret mich hinweg, O 
jhr Wasser, kommet und erseuffet mich, O ihr Beume, fallet auff 
mich, und schmeisset mich zu bode. O Feuwr, so Sodoma 
und Gomorrha verzehret hat, falle auff mich. 

[This appeal to the elements reminds one of Humber’s 
dying dirge in Locrine, 1746ff., or even more strongly of 
the words of the Usurer in A Looking-Glasse for London and 
England, \. 2250ff.: 


Hell gapes for me, heaven will not hold my sovle. 

You mountaines, shroud me from the God of truth: . . . 
Oh burthen, more then Aetna, that I beare. 

Cover me hilles, and shroud me from the Lord; 

Swallow me, Lycus, shield me from the Lord. 


Also Marlowe’s Faustus, V, iv: 


Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on me, 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of heaven! 
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The origin is doubtless Biblical; cf. Luke 23,30; Is. 2,19; 

Hosea 10,8; Revel. 6,16.] 

As the elements pay no heed the ghost-ridden Nero again 
goes through his calisthenics—Holland, 399—(Gehet kriim- 
met und windet sich, und stellet sich grewlich an, briillet wie ein 
Ochs, fellet zu der Erden, kratzet mit Henden und Fiissen von 
sich, Stehet wider auff, und leufft herumb, als wenn er gar von 
Sinnen were. Die Geister erscheinen jhme wieder, und 
sagen :) 

Geister. Ceter, Ceter, Ceter Mordio, Kom Und gib Rechen- 
schafft von unserm Blute, Kom in das Thal Josaphat,* 
Dahin wir dich hiemit wollen Citiret haben. 

Nero. (briillet, und stellet sich grewlich an, und spricht.) 
Weil es dann nicht anders sein kan, Ich auch kein ander Mit- 
tel habe, Mich mein leben zuverkiirtzen, Und kein Element 
mir zu Hiilffe kommen wil, Ich auch sonsten keinen andern 
Raht weis, So mus ich andere hiilffe suchen. (Briillet wie ein 
Ochse, und schreyet gar laut.) O jhr Teuffel, kompt und 
helffet mir der quale abe, Dann ich wil mit ins Thal Josa- 
phat, dahin ich Citiret bin. O kompt baldt, und macht nicht 
lange zu. (Die Teuffel kommen mit grossem, grewlichem 
geschrey, und fiihren jhn hinweg.)™ 

[The end has some slight resemblance to Marlowe’s 

Faustus, but devils were very familiar figures to sixteenth 

century German audiences.] 

Such a play as this seems doubtless absurd enough to us 
and was also, as the evidence of the “filthy, whining ghost” 
mentioned in A Warning to Fair Women-indicates, ridiculed 
by the intellectuals of Elizabethan England, but for the 
““groundlings, who loved nothing better than for 


each particular hair to stand an end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porpentine,” 


it represented the very acme of dramatic art.® 


*% Cf. Joel 3, 12 and 14. In Luther’s translation: Thal des Urteils. 

“It will be evident from these quotations that Duke Heinrich Julius 
frequently repeats himself, hence it is not surprising to find close, verbal paral- 
lels in his other plays. With the above cf. especially the despair and death 
of the Marckmeister in the Fleischawer, Holland, 783f. 

* Considering the popularity of the revenge-ghost in England and also 
the fact that the English Comedians in Germany gave preference in their 
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I believe that I have established my contention that there is 
preserved in this German play, published in 1594, a more full 
and complete treatment of the revenge-ghost, essentially a 
“creation of the Elizabethan age,’ than is to be found in any 
extant English play. That the German author received his 
inspiration from the contemporary Elizabethan stage is also 
beyond all question. Furthermore, I hope I have, by the 
introduction of parallel situations and motifs, taken very largely 
from Pre-Shakespearean plays, rendered the inference plausible, 
that Der ungeratene Sohn is at least a fairly close imitation of a 
lost type of Early Elizabethan ghost-play, reeking with blood 
and murder, and which in the heaping of horror upon horror 
easily surpassed anything that has been preserved in the 
vernacular.”” Certain of the Latin university plays, apparently 
of a somewhat later date, seem to have stood closer to these 
monstrosities than any of the extant dramas in English. 

From a literary view-point the loss causes no regret. Had 
they survived, they would have been of interest merely as 
historical and cultural documents; as additional proof that 
Elizabethan England revelled quite as much in bear-baiting 
as in the plays of Shakespeare. 

Incidentally some little evidence is advanced which tends to 
confirm my belief that Der bestrafte Brudermord* is an adapta- 
tion not of Shakespeare’s Hamlet but of the earlier, so-called 
Ur-Hamlet. 

M. BLAKEMORE EVANS 

Ohio State University 


repertoire to plays of the blood and murder type, we might expect to find 
numerous examples of these ghosts in the extant plays. But such is not the 
case. While a very few examples of ghostly apparitions are to be found, they 
are not, with the exception of the Geist des alten Kénigs in Der bestrajte Bruder- 
mord, of the revenge type. It is also significant that Ayrer in his adaptation of 
the Spanish Tragedy (Keller, Ayrers Dramen, p. 883ff.) completely omits the 
figures: “Ghost of Andrea” and “Revenge.” 

* Whitmore, The Supernatural in Tragedy, 233: “We may fairly say that 
the developed revenge-ghost is the creation of the Elizabethan age.” 

27 It almost seems as if there were but one alternative: either (1) Her- 
zog Heinrich Julius grafts upon a more or less original plot traditional motifs 
and situations taken from the whole range of Pre-Shakespearean tragedy, which 
seems hardly probable; or (2) Der ungeratene Sohn is an adaptation of a lost 
English play. 

*8 Evans, Der bestrafte Brudermord, Sein Verhdlinis zu Shakespeares Hamlet 
(Litzmann, Theatralische Forschungen, Bd. 19.) 



























SOME PHASES OF AMERICAN PRONUNCIATION 


A. Two PHONETIC TENDENCIES 


The pronunciation of educated Americans is in many re- 
spects more archaic than that of educated Englishmen. Nor 
in this fact is there anything at all surprising; for the phonetic 
basis of American pronunciation rests chiefly on the speech of 
Englishmen of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Jamestown, let us recall, was founded in 1607, Plymouth in 
1620, and Philadelphia in 1682; the first printing office in Amer- 
ica was established at Cambridge in 1639, and the first New 
York newspaper was published in 1725; between 1732, the 
year of Washington’s birth, and the time when England ac- 
knowledged the independence of the United States lies a period 
of fifty-one years. 

Remembering these and similar dates in our colonial history, 
we shall be able to explain the existence of many American 
speech-sounds without invoking the aid of phonetic laws or 
recent linguistic changes. Nevertheless it is important to note 
that separation from the mother country has not only arrested 
the development of some early modern English sounds, but also 
projected others in a different direction from ‘that which they 
have pursued in England. Of the two forces exerted by such 
separation—the first tending to retard the growth of our speech, 
and the second tending to accelerate it in novel ways—the latter 
is probably the more noteworthy. I will therefore illustrate it 
now, and later adduce some proofs of the former. 


B. Vowets Tuat DIvERGE FROM THEIR BRITISH ORBITS 


A striking example of divergence from London English may 
be seen in a frequent American pronunciation of the “a” in 
words like pass, blast, path, grant, etc. To words of this type 
—with the exception of those ending in “‘ss’—Cooper in 1685 
assigned the value of #: ; but by 1784 the front #: had begun 
to suffer retraction to a:, the sound which London English has 
maintained to this day. Some Americans have kept the 
seventeenth-century #: intact; whereas many others, instead 
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of retracting the #: towards the back a:, have slightly raised 
and shifted the #: farther forward. And inasmuch as this 
raised #: is not yet narrow, but remains wide, it may in time 
pass successively from the low through the mid to the high- 
front-wide position. Compare the present Cockney ké(:)b 
with mid-front-wide @ <keb. If, however, the wide 2#: 
becomes narrow, then the development will probably take place 
according to the series #@: > e: > e: i >é@i. 

The American #:, whether it be raised or not, also merits 
attention because of the light it throws on the rise of a: in the 
present London pronunciation of pass, path, etc. That this a: 
sprang directly from an earlier #: of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is the view which seems to have prevailed 
until the appearance of Jespersen’s Modern English Grammar, 
Vol. I, in 1909. Here Jespersen has advanced the novel, 
though not absolutely new, theory that the evidence hitherto 
cited in support of the earlier #: is vague and unreliable; and 
that the present London a:, far from having #: as its source, 
has actually survived from an early modern English a:. 

If we accept Jespersen’s view, how are we to account for 
the American #:? Some Americans, it is true, pronounce an 
a: or a: in the path-staff-last-group of words; but this a: (or a:) 
is neither extended in use nor so old as the American @:, 
not indeed having been recognized by Webster until 1806; 
and it owes its existence chiefly to the artificial influences of 
the schools and the dictionaries. We must therefore conclude 
that the sound of the vowel in the usual American pronunciation 
of last, path, staff, etc., is altogether at variance with the 
theory which finds in the current London a: nothing but a 
survival of an a: of the sixteenth century. He who accepts 
Jespersen’s theory will certainly be confronted by the difficulty 
of explaining the origin of the American #:. 

In American English a raised variety of #: is also very 
common in such words as bad, band, bag. gas, hang, jam, lamb, 
language, mash, pan, salve (ointment). In some other words, as 
in drank, sample, the same high # may be used; but here the 
vowel is generally short or at most half-long, because of the 
shortening influence of the voiceless stops that follow the 
nasals. Even, however, in the latter class of words some 
Southerners lengthen the 2. 
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That originally short # may likewise become long in the 
pronunciation of some cultured Englishmen is now generally 
recognized; but whether this #:, as often used in bad, glad, 
etc., is formed as high as is the American 2: , I do not now re- 
call. Nevertheless one must remember that the English @ is 
often modified slightly in the direction either of the low-mixed- 
wide or of the mid-front-wide vowel.' 

A final word of explanation may be necessary with respect 
to the American #:. -The raised variety of this vowel must 
not be confused with the low-front-narrow or half-narrow e: 
which many Americans use before the 3 of words like air, airy. 
If any sound, on the contrary, has the characteristic timbre of 
a wide vowel, it is certainly the raised #@:. Is it possible that 
this kind of #: existed in Early Middle English as the transition- 
sound between Old English #1 and the later low-front-narrow 
vowel?? 


C. THe Vowet 1n Come 


Far apart as is the American #: from the English a: in 
past, etc., the cleavage follows practically the same path as 
that which is now leading the American a away from the Eng- 
lish. A majority of the authorities on British speech, while 
differing as to the exact formation of the English a, unite in 
calling it a back vowel. Whatever be the correct analysis of 
the English a, it produces unmistakably the acoustic effect of 
a back vowel; and Palmer is not far wrong in the comment 
that the French a in dame is hardly distinguishable from the a 
of Southern England. The French a I hold with Sweet to be 
low-out-back-wide. 

But such is not the sound of a in the usual American pro- 
nunciation. To my ear the American a has a quality wholly 
unlike that either of a front or of a back vowel. I cannot 
detect in our A even a remote resemblance to a pure front # 
or e:, nor should I think for a moment of comparing a with my 
a:. The American a is essentially different from the back a:, 
because in the formation of a the tongue, though retracted to 
the inner position, retains the neutral shape of a mixed vowel. 
1 Sweet, Primer of Phonetics, §542. 

* Cf. Luick, Historische Grammatik der Englischen Sprache, 1, §361. 
° A First Course of English Phonetics, p. 25. 
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If the tongue were retracted a little farther,—that is to say, to 
the full in-position,—the resulting sound would virtually corre- 
spond to that indicated by No. 38 in Sweet’s table of vowels. 
The American 4 is generally inner mid-mixed-narrow. 

There are some Americans, however, in whose speech the 
back articulation of a predominates, the tongue taking the 
slope from back to front which is typical of a back vowel. 
This type of a bears so close a resemblance to the English 
vowel that I hesitate to distinguish the one from the other: 
in the English vowel the back timbre may be a little more 
marked. The back a is rarely used by educated speakers in 
the Southern States, nor does it seem common in any other 
extensive area of our country. This kind of a is found, how- 
ever, in Maine.* 


D. ArcHAIC CHARACTER OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


If the American #: and A are moving steadily away from 
the development of the corresponding vowels in British English, 
other vowels have in extended areas remained almost or quite 
the same as in the Early Modern English periods. It is toa 
few of the latter vowels that I now wish to call attention. 

Among these perhaps none is more conspicuous than the 
mid-narrow 0: before r or 9. This o:, which made its ap- 
pearance in England about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, has been preserved by many Americans, whereas in 
the nineteenth century it was lowered to 3: by Southern 
Englishmen. The American o: is found in a large number of 
words, such as (1) core, corps, door, floor, fore, four, gore, hoar, 
more, oar, pore, pour, score, store, swore, tore, wore, (2) board, 
borne, coarse, course, court, force, ford, forge, fort, forth, fourteen, 
fourth, hoarse, mourn, porch, pork, port, source, sport, sword, 
sworn, torn, worn, and (3) Dora, Cora, Norath), glory, gory, 
hoary, porous, story, tory. 

Though it would be irksome and perhaps impossible to 
ascertain exactly which States or localities preserve the 
eighteenth-century 0: before r and 9, yet I have information 
sufficiently precise to confirm me in the belief that many 
Americans still use this o0:. I can certainly speak with con- 
fidence as to the survival of the o: in my own dialect. The 


‘Cf. Grandgent, Old and New, p. 138. 





(Harvard Press, 1920.) 
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South generally has o:a in the first two word-groups and o:r in 
the third group, the rule being that o: is heard in those words 
which had 3: in Middle English or u: in Early Modern English. 
The South therefore distinguishes borne bo:an from born b3:an, 
bo:n, coarse, or course from corse, hoarse from horse, mourn from 
morn. ‘To pronounce more as md: (r) or door as do:(r) is as 
foreign to a Southerner as it is characteristic of a Southern 
Englishman. 

Still evidence is not altogether lacking that the Southern o: 
may gradually undergo the same change as did the eighteenth- 
century 0:in England. In the speech of the younger generation 
I have occasionally heard a vowel which, though by no means 
so low as 9:, has started in the direction of the latter vowel. 
This lowered o:, as found now and then in words like hoarse, 
ho:as glory, glo:ri tore, to:a(r) differs in timbre from every 
type of 3:—not only from the fully low 3: , but also from the 9: 
that may be raised and advanced. To my ear this variety of o: 
bears a close resemblance to the vowel that one sometimes 
hears in French or, port, tort, etc., and hence may be regarded 
as mid-back-narrow-round, slightly lowered. It is rare—so 
rare that I have observed it only as an individual peculiarity 
and as occurring not in historical word-groups but merely in 
isolated words. 

Inasmuch as the slight lowering of the Southern o: is clearly 
modern, the course of the change must not be identified with 
that of the low 3: or 39: which some Southerners use in forge 
and forms like sworn, torn, worn. In forge the usual pronuncia- 
tion with o:a springs from earlier u: <ME e: ; the rarer fa:ed3 
or f9:d3 from ME forge with short open “‘o.”” In sworn and torn 
0:3 points to ME swéren, tren, but it may have come from early 
modern u: <ME variants with long close o: before -rn: 
compare Cooper’s u: in sworm. In the occasional Southern 
9:3 or 9:, however, of sworn, torn, we have the reflex of ME 
variants with short open “o,” which underwent lengthening to 
9: in the seventeenth century, just as did the short vowel in 
ME corn, north, thorn, etc. The evolution of such forms as 
sworn and torn is further complicated by the possibility of 
analogy with the diphthong o:a of the related preterits, to say 
nothing, on the other hand, of the contrary influence exerted 
by the spelling, which would tend to throw sworn and torn into 
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the same class with corn. As for worn, it is purely analogical 
in origin; there is no corresponding strong participle in Old or 
Middle English. Cooper, by the way, assigned u: to worn. 

Two variations remain to be noted for the Southern pro- 
nunciation of o: before a written “‘r The first consists of a 
very faint point-modification of the a of o:a in do:a, bo:ead, etc., 
and marks the speech of a considerable number of Southerners. 
The second variation is absolutely opposed to the first: some 
speakers, especially those of the older generation, permit 
the a to be absorbed by the preceding o:, and so fail to dis- 
tinguish door from doe, pronouncing both words with diph- 
thongal o:. One may compare the development of the earlier 
do:a of Southern England into the now more common dd:. 

The phenomenon of r-linking may be dismissed with a 
word. Many speakers as a rule pronounce the r in a word- 
group like “The oar is broken’’; others just as regularly drop 
the r. In this respect the usage of our South does not differ 
essentially from that of Southern England. 

The South, conservative as it is in its speech-habits, is not 
unique in the retention of mid-narrow 0: in door, glory, and 
similar words. Thus my friend Professor William P. Shepard, 
of Hamilton College, writes me that he is familiar with o:, 
but not with 9:, in door and glory; and Professor J. H. Wharton, 
of Syracuse University, likewise considers 0: to be the usual 
vowel in New York State. In the speech, too, of New Hamp- 
shire I am assured that the o: is stillcommon. “In the words 
door and glory,” writes Professor Francis L. Childs, “I have 
never heard any sound but that of long “‘o’’; I am certain no 
native of this section would ever give them the “aw’’-sound.” 
Similarly, Professor Henry S. Canby, of Yale, has discovered 
“practically no instances” of the “‘aw’’-sound for door and glory 
among his students from Connecticut. Again, Miss Martha 
Hale Shackford, of Wellesley College, writes me that she found 
a group of about twenty students unanimously in favor of o: 
and not 9: in door and glory. 

From the Middle West I have a few replies which indicate 
how firmly the o: in that region has resisted the influence of 
the followingr. ‘Nebraska students,” says Miss Louise Pound, 
“who level hoarse and horse are rare or lacking. Typically, 
they have ho:rs, ho:ers and ho:rs, ho-ars. And they have 
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do:(2)r, flo:(9)r, never do:r, etc.” In Kansas also the o: 
prevails, Miss Josephine M. Burnham writing me that her stu- 
dents were “much amused by the idea of any one’s using the 
‘“aw’’-sound in door and glory.”” Missouri too, I presume, is 
strongly in favor of o:; Professor A. H. R. Fairchild found 
among twenty-two students only one who used 9: in door and 
glory. As to the dialect of Iowa I have a line from Professor 
James C. Bowman. “Students from Iowa,” he says, “are 
quite uniform in their pronunciation: they have o: in door and 
glory.” 

In the Far West the o: is still heard, being found in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Utah, according to information that I 
have received respectively from Professor Padelford, Professor 
Gibson, and Professor Arnold. 

The question whether any Americans lower o: before r and 
2 may now arise, and can be at once answered in the affirmative. 
Thus Professor E. S. Sheldon, a native of Maine, pronounces 
9:2 in hoarse, horse, mourning, morning, four, more, soar, and 
sore. In gory also he has 9:9 or 9: , because of its connection 
with gore, 9:3; but he retains the earlier o: in such words as 
decorum, glory, story, tory.5 

The striking blend of the old and the new that appears in 
Professor Sheldon’s pronunciation is not found to any extent 
in the dialect of New York City. There the vowel is usually 
9:, according to information that I have received from Pro- 
fessor A. D. Compton. Another well-known authority, Pro- 
fessor E. H. Babbitt, has noted that the New York 9: before 
“r”? is often higher than the 3: of forms like Jaw and saw, in 
which the vowel is not followed by “r.” “r’’ itself is not sounded 
as a consonant except when a vowel follows without pause.® 

In Philadelphia the o: has generally been replaced by 9:, 
but in singing and in the dialect of the pulpit one may sometimes 
hearo:. “r” has its accustomed consonantal value. Professor 
John L. Haney, to whom I am indebted for this information, 
also assures me_that the speech of Philadelphians is in many 
respects different from that of other natives of Pennsylvania. 
The fact that 9: has appeared in New York City and Philadel- 
phia may serve to remind us of Grandgent’s comment on the 

® See Dialect Notes U1, page 35. 

* Dialect Notes TX, page 462. 
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tendency of the o: of pore and port to succumb to 3: , especially 
in the cities of New England.’ 


E. Nvances or “O” Berore “R”’ 


I wish to call attention in the next place to certain variations 
from a pure mid o: and a fully low 9: that I have observed in 
the speech of friends and colleagues of mine. These variations 
fall into three fairly well-marked groups: (1) mid o:, slightly 
lowered; (2) low 3: , somewhat raised and advanced, but clearly 
different in timbre from every type of mid o:: (3) mid-back- 
wide-round 9, found in words that have 9: in Southern England. 
In testing the pronunciation of the various speakers, I added a 
fourth word-list, which embraced born, cord, corpse, fork, 
gorge, horse, lord, morn, north, sort, storm, thorn. In these words 
the Southern States, I should add, have 9:9 or 3: , with an oc- 
casional faint point-modification of the a-glide. 

The following are the types of pronunciation that I have had 
the opportunity of studying: 


Pronunciation of Professor John Q. Adams (Michigan) 


In practically all the words of groups 1 and 2 Professor 
Adams pronounces 0:9; in forge alone he has 3:9. In group 3 he 
uses O:r, whereas in group 4 he introduces variations that 
illustrate the mixed character of American speech, assigning a 
slightly raised 3: plus 9 to born, cord, horse, morn, fork, lord, 
and storm, but a mid-back-wide round Q plus 9 to gorge, north, 
sort, and thorn. Naturally, his wide @ wavers in quantity ac- 
cording to the nature of the following consonant. His 9 is 
merely point-modified; it is not inverted. 


Pronunciation of Dr. Charles H. Bean (Ohio) 


In almost all the words of groups 1 and 2 Dr. Bean pro- 
nounces 0:9r, a combination in which he makes the a-glide so 
brief as to render it well-nigh imperceptible. The word 
mourn, however, he distinguishes from morn by the use of a 
raised and advanced 9: in the former plus a faint rounded glide, 
which is scarcely more audible than is the normal vanish of 
low 9:. The word forge he transfers to group 4. In group 3 
he has o:r; in group 4, 9:r, in which 9: is quite as low as is the 


7 Op. cit., page 130. 
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9: of Southern England and ends, like the latter, in a quick 
rounded 9. His r is clearly articulated in all positions. 


Pronunciation of Professor Clarence H. Christman (Illinois) 


In the pronunciation of Professor Christman the words of 
the first three groups have o:r, in which a pure mid o: is followed 
by a vigorous r. If there is any a-glide, it is so faint as to be 
negligible. In group 4 this speaker uses 9:r, except in the 
word horse, which he pronounces hors, with a short mid-back- 
wide-round o. 


Pronunciation of Professor Roy H. Gearhart (Pennsylvania) 


In all four word-groups Professor Gearhart uses an 9: 
which to my ear sounds a trifle higher and more advanced than 
does the usual 9: of Southern England. But he does not drop 
or vocalize his r; on the contrary, he pronounces it clearly in all 
positions, letting it follow his 3: without any trace of a glide. 
Perhaps this speaker’s long familiarity with Spanish may have 
made his r more vigorous than it would otherwise have been. 


Pronunciation of Professor Elbert L. Jordan (Wisconsin) 


Professor Jordan uses the combination 0:9 in all the words 
of the first and second group except forge f9:ed3. In group 3 
he has o:r and in group 43:9. r appears in linking, and changes 
the quality of the preceding 9, though there is no marked in- 
version. The pronunciation of this speaker has been modified 
by fourteen years’ residence in the South. 


Pronunciation of Professor Edward J. Mathie (Wisconsin) 


In the first three groups Professor Mathie uses the combi- 
nation d:r, advancing the vowel slightly and sounding the r. 
To most of the words in group 4—to cord, corpse, fork, gorge, 
lord, north, sort, storm, thorn—he assigns an 9: plus r, a combi- 
nation in which I hear the same vowel as that of Southern 
England. But born, horse, and morn he pronounces like 
borne, hoarse, and mourn respectively, using 9:r with the ad- 
vanced variety of 3: in both classes of words. It will be seen 
that Professor Mathie’s pronunciation differs considerably 
from Professor Jordan’s. 
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Pronunciation of Mr. J. O. Peery (Missouri) 


Mr. Peery’s pronunciation differs from that of most Souther- 
ners chiefly in the use of an unmistakable point-modification of 
the a-glide before “r.”. He does not pronounce an r except 
before a vowel. Thus he has 0:9 in groups 1 and 2, o:r in 
group 3, and 0:3 in group 4. Before a vowel in the next word 


0:9 and o:9 add each an r. 
Pronunciation of Professoer Delmar T. Powers (Indiana) 


Professor Powers uses 0:3 in group 1. In group 2 he like- 
wise assigns 0:9 to board, ford, fourteen, porch, port, source, 
sport, and sword; but in the other words of this group he pro- 
nounces a slightly lowered o: plus a point-modified 3. In 
group 3 he has o:r; in group 4, 3:9. r appears in linking, and 
2 never loses its point-modification. 


Pronunciation of Professor Lewis C. Slater ( Kansas) 


Professor Slater uses a slightly lowered o: plus 2 in borne 
and corps; but he has 0:9 in all the other words of groups 1 and 2. 
In group 3 he pronounces o:r; in group 4, 3:3. r is heard in 
linking; and while his 2 is point-modified, it lacks the timbre 
I associate with inversion. 


Pronunciation of Professor Carl Wheaton (Minnesota) 


The pronunciation of this speaker illustrates changes that 
are now doubtless going on in the dialect of Minnesota. Thus 
he uses o:r in the first two groups, except in borne, corps, court, 
force, fort, hoarse, and pork, in all of which he substitutes a 
slightly o: plus r. In all the other words of these two groups 
he has o:r. The most remarkable feature of his speech, how- 
ever, lies in his almost complete rejection of the pure low 9:. 
This sound he has, indeed in corpse, gorge, and north; whereas in 
the other words of group 4 he pronounces a slightly lowered o: 
plus r, thus leveling such pairs as hoarse and horse, borne and 
born, under the same type of vowel that one sometimes hears 
in the pronunciation of French or and similar words. In all 
positions Professor Wheaton’s r is clearly enunciated; and if 
there is any glide-vowel, it is too brief to require a separate 
symbol. 
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Whether the data I have just given are sufficient to justify 
definite conclusions as to the dialect of any particular State is 
highly doubtful. Nevertheless it is evident that some of the 
speakers from the Middle West sound r when it is final or pre- 
cedes a consonant, and that others replace it by a point- 
modified glide. That none of these Middle Westerners uses 
inverted vowels is furthermore remarkable; for it is precisely 
the speech of the Middle West that is said to show inversion. 
I have heard, by the way, inverted vowels in the pronunciation 
of natives of Iowa. 

It would seem also difficult to assign 0: to one historical 
word-group and 9: to another for the dialect of the Middle 
West. Such a division is of course still largely possible for the 
dialects of Scotland and the Southern States. 

The spelling with ‘“o” has had nothing to do with the 
American preservation of 0: in glory, story, and similar words. 
In some localities the o: is indeed so firmly established that it 
may even resist the influence of the spelling, as, for instance, 
in the name Moore, which many Southerners do not distinguish 
from More mo:a(r). In this connection I recall the comment 
in Walker’s dictionary (1791) that moor, a marsh, is sometimes 
heard rhyming with séore; but that more correct speakers pro- 
nounce it regularly, rhyming with poor. Walker has o: in 
store and u: in poor. 

Parallel with the retention of o: goes that of Early modern 
e: as in Cary, dairy, Gary, Mary, prairie, vary, Mayor, Sarah. 
Here the South strongly favors e:, some speakers going so far 
as to pronounce even fairy as fe:ri, in spite of the spelling and 
the formal association of the word with fair. Fairy, however, 
is generally fe:ri. Mayor me:a(r) is sometimes m#:2(r). 
Marion is me:rion as well as marion. Parent is perant, but 
often pe:rant, especially among speakers of the older generation. 

The lowering to e:, which has taken place in England, as 
in Mary me:ari, is almost unknown in the South. Even when 
an ¢e: is heard, the vowel as a rule is but half-narrow, and the 
glide is either very faint or quite inaudible. Elsewhere, too, 
in America the e: is not uncommon; but many Americans re- 
place it by a narrow or half-narrow e: . 

The e: that America has inherited before “r’”’ probably 
arose in England before the close of the seventeenth century 
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—to be exact, by 1670. Cooper has it, if we accept Jones’s 
view, in such words as Mary and vary;* and it is also recorded 
by Pell 1735, Miege 1750, and Robinet-Dehaynin 1765. To 
account, therefore, for the American e:, as in Mary, we need 
merely fix our attention on the English ancestor of this sound 
during the period 1670-1765. Scotland, too, has kept the old 
e:. I note here that Walker, with the conservatism typical of 
the lexicographer, assigns e: to words like chary, Mayor, parent, 
vagary, vary, and wary. 

As many Americans have preserved mid-narrow o: before 
“tr,” so they assign to the long “‘o” in mo, rode, and similar words 
the value of a diphthong consisting of o: plus the same sound 
modified by high lip-rounding. Mysymbolforitiso:. ThisI 
believe to be the usual American diphthong. It differs sharply 
from the diphthong of Southern England, because the latter 
not only is almost always wide, but also is often formed with its 
first element in the out position. This advanced type of the 
English long ‘o’”’ sounds highly affected to an American. 
In our diphthong, too, the first element is the longer; in the 
Southern English diphthong, on the contrary, the second 
element is longer than the first.® 

It is likewise the narrowness of the first element that 
chiefly distinguishes the American diphthong, as in say, from 
the corresponding diphthong of Southern England. In both 
diphthongs the first element is longer than the second, which 
usually consists of lowered high-front-wide i. But in the 
pronunciation of some Americans the first element becomes wide 
or half-wide, and the second element a pure wide i. This 
latter type of the American diphthong is undoubtedly the one 
with which Sweet was the more familiar. It is almost unknown 
in the Southern States, nor can I say to what extent it prevails 
in other parts of America. It is interesting, however, to 
observe that Pierce, in the International French-English and 
English-French Dictionary, assigns to say a diphthong composed 
of a mid-front-wide and a mid-front-narrow element. Grand- 


* See John D. Jones’s Edition of Cooper’s Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae, 
pp. 21*-22*. (Halle, 1912.) 

*See Sweet’s admirable review of Meyer’s Englische Lauédauer, in Brandl 
and Morf’s Archiv. CXII, 3/4, p. 416 ff. 
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gent too, in his brilliant essay on New England Pronunciation, 
states that bait begins like bet.’ 


F. A QUESTION oF STRESS 


Most writers on American pronunciation have noted the 
contrast between the American and the British pronunciation 
of words like auditory, matrimony, melancholy, military, ceme- 
tery, Canterbury, etc. It is well known that Americans generally 
stress the first syllable and also retain a medium stress, together 
with a strong vowel, on the syllable next to the last; but that 
Englishmen discard the medium stress, and either weaken the 
penultimate vowel or drop it altogether. Thus we get Ameri- 
can military militéri versus British milit(9)ri. 

The old-fashioned character of the American stress does 
not seem to have been sufficiently emphasized. Yet the history 
of this stress is not obscure. In 1621 Alexander Gill has a 
short “‘o” in melancholy and either # or a palatal a for the 
second “a” of the word sanctuary. In 1685 Cooper’s Gram- 
matica Linguae Anglicanae gives important testimony as to 
the stress of words like adversary, sedentary, acrimony, allegory, 
necessary, septenary, alimony, auditory, etc. These, says 
Cooper, page 153, “duos possident accentus, unum in quart& 
vel quint4 syllaba, alterum priore languidiorem in penultim4.” 
Cooper’s statement is virtually repeated in 1695 by the anony- 
mous author of The Writing Scholar’s Companion. Passing 
by other writers on English pronunciation and coming down 
to the second half of the eighteenth century, I find that in 1765 
James Elphinston still prescribes both strong and medium 
stress in Adversary, antimony, melancholy, and explanatory. 
The end of the eighteenth century, however, saw the loss of the 
medium stress and the consequent weakening of the vowels in 
some of the words under discussion. Thus Sheridan and Wal- 
ker have what I interpret to be the practical equivalent of 
2 or, in more careful speech perhaps 6, for the sound of the 
“o” in the endings -ory, -ony, as in auditory, matrimony, the few 
exceptions I have observed in Walker’s dictionary (1791) being 
due apparently to errors on the part of the printer. In this 


© Op. cit., p. 128. 
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connection one should not overlook Walker’s comments, under 
domestick, on the sound of the “o”’ in -ory. 

But Sheridan has -éri in words like baptistery, cemetery, 
deletery, monastery, and presbytery. So, too, has Walker, in 
most words of this type; though for monastery, an adaptation of 
eccl. Latin monastérium, he allows either ‘monastéri or 
monestri. The latter pronunciation, however, has arisen not 
from the former, but from ME. monaster (<OF. monastere), 
a form which subsequently appears sometimes as monastry 
through suffix confusion with monastery. I should add that 
Sheridan and Walker are not always consistent in their transcrip- 
tion of -ery; that their treatment of -ary is quite perplexing; 
and that they retain strong vowels in the penultimate syllables 
of miscellany and melancholy. These and other details of a 
like nature I cannot enlarge upon in this paper. Suffice it to 
say here that the usual American method of stressing military, 
cemetery, and similar words, far from being novel or eccentric, 
has obviously survived from the English of the seventeenth 
century; and that furthermore this kind of stress, if considered 
from a rhythmic point of view, is actually preferable to that 
which has become current in England. 


G. ADDITIONAL OLD-FASHIONED PRONUNCIATIONS 
Ally (noun) 

Jones notes, in his English Pronouncing Dictionary, that the 
pronunciation of the noun ally as ‘lai “appears to be spreading 
rapidly” in the South of England.“ This noun, formed from 
the corresponding verb in the fourteenth century, was often 
stressed on the first syllable in the seventeenth century, ob- 
viously under the influence of numerous word-pairs like ‘conduct 
(sb.)—con'duct (vb.), ‘torment (sb.)—tor'ment (vb.), ‘transfer 
(sb.)—#rans’fer (sb.), in which the substantive was distinguished 
from the verb by the position of the accent. The pronunciation 
‘glai (sb.) is the one that most Americans have inherited and 
setm still to prefer. 


Diamond and Similar Forms 


Syncope of the medial vowel, as in butler < boteler, captain 
< capitain, etc., is so well known that one need not be surprised 


“ London and Toronto, 1917. 
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to hear diamond daimand more frequently than daiomond in the 
conservative speech of the Southern States. daiamand is of 
course a spelling-pronunciation. 

The forms dimond, di’mond appear from the seventeenth 
until the close of the eighteenth century. The syncopated 
pronunciation of diamond is recognized by The English Scholar 
1687, by Sheridan 1780, by Nares 1784, by Elphinston 1787, by 
Webster 1828, and by Knowles 1837. The three-syllable 
pronunciation, however, is advocated by Walker 1791, and is 
the only one given in Jones’s English Pronouncing Dictionary, 
1917. 

Here I should like to ask, Is the pronunciation Niagara 
nai’ 2gera at all common in America? I do not remember ever 
to have heard any other pronunciation than nai’egra. The 
proper name Roanoke is either ‘ro:ano:k or ‘ro:no:k. Some 
old-fashioned Southerners pronounce Daniel as denl. Other 
Americans are not all innocent of this peculiarity; and I recall 
that the most famous jumping frog of modern times is named 
Dan’l. The loss of the old medial i in Daniel is established for 
the seventeenth century by such spellings as Danel and Dan-ii, 
in which e/ and #/ mean nothing more than syllabic 1.42. Milton’s 
pronunciation I take to have been that with syllabic 1 in 
Daniel, as found in Paradise Regained 11, 278, 329. 


Polka 


It was not until 1843 that polka made its appearance in 
English. The pronunciation po:lka has the sanction of good 
usage and the dictionaries; but in popular speech one also hears 
po:ka, which by reason of its loss of 1 before k reminds one of 
the history of 1 in werds like folk and yolk. In these the loss 
of 1 dates back to the sixteenth century. 


Suggest 


With reference to the word suggest, Walker in 1791 says that 
“though we sometimes hear it sounded as if written sudjest, 
the most correct speakers generally preserve the first and last g 
in their distinct and separate sounds.” Iam inclined to believe 
that Walker’s pronunciation is more common in America than 


“See Ekwall’s edition of Jones’s Practical Phonography, §511. (Halle, 
1907.) 
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that with -d3-. I have at any rate heard cultured speakers 
from Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin assign -gd}- 
to suggest; while among a hundred Southern students I found 
only sixteen who used the pronunciation with -d3-. The 
American -gd3- is not due to affectation, but results from the 
influence of the spelling. 

The prevalent British pronunciation with -d3-, on the other 
hand, owes its -d3- either to the influence of the noun suggestion, 
which was adopted from AF. suggestioun in the fourteenth 
century; or, as suggest is itself an early modern adaptation of 
the Latin past participial stem of suggestus, the -d3- rests on 
the Early Modern English custom of retaining the Anglo- 
French sound of “g”’ before “‘e,” “i,” and “y,” in the pronuncia- 
tion of Latin loan-words. Examples may be seen in the history 
of such words as agitate, cogitate, exaggerate, geminate, generate, 
genial, and gymnasium. 


H. REMARKS ON SOME OF THE CONSONANTS 
The Voiceless Stops 


The stops p, t, and k are weaker in America than they are in 
England. In America these stops are often followed by so 
slight an escape of breath that they actually bear in this 
respect a closer resemblance to the French voiceless stops with 
voice glides than to the aspirated English stops. I have often 
had occasion to observe that Americans have little trouble in 
acquiring a correct pronunciation of the French “‘pure” stops. 
In medial positions especially the difference between the 
American and the English voiceless stops instantly arrests one’s 
attention. In words like letter, upper, and shocking the English 
t, p, and k produce on an American ear almost the effect of 
long or “double” consonants.¥ 


Palatalized Stops 


The old-fashioned palatalized stops in such words as car, 
garden, and guide may still be heard in some parts of America. 
It seems not to have been observed, however, that palatalized 


% On the aspiration of these medial stops, cf. Meyer, Englische Lautdauer, 
p. 84 ff. (Upsala, 1903.) 
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“g’’ is not at all uncommon in the American pronunciation of 
the word together. In this word many Americans use either the 
ordinary back stop or the more advanced sound indifferently. 
Wallis in 1653 noted the occurrence of palatalized stops before 
front vowels, giving as examples the words can, get, and begin. 


A Point-back Nasal 


After a back stop a nasal is often formed with simultaneous 
point and back contact. This type of nasal evidently results 
from a blend of the group k®n (g®n) and the group kg (gp). 
In the former a faint a-glide precedes a pure point nm; in the 
latter the point nasal has undergone assimilation to the place of 
the back stop. A considerable number of my students pro- 
nounce a syllabic point-back nasal in the name of the State 
Arkansas ; others have ‘a:kens3:, with a more or less audible 
glide before the point nasal; and many others ‘a:kinso:, 
in which the weak 1 is so low as strongly to suggest the mid- 
front-wide vowel. A fourth pronunciation ‘a:kys9:, with a 
pure back nasal, is not excluded. 

In drunkenness, Brobdingnag, sunken net, knitting needle, and 
similar words or groups the point-back nasal is likewise not 
uncommon. Here several varieties of pronunciation are 
possible. Thus one may pronounce ‘drApkonnés (nis), with an 
a-glide between the k and the double“ point nasal; or, secondly, 
drAnkgnés (-nis), with a back nasal followed by a point nasal; 
or, thirdly, ‘drAgknnés (-nis), in which the symbols nn actually 
represent a double point-back nasal. Again, in the nasal group 
yn, as in Brobdingnag ‘brabdiyneg, two distinct articulations 
may keep the back y separate from the point n, especially in 
slow or careful speech. It is thus that the French generally 
pronounce two successive consonants formed in different places, 
as, for instance, kt or gd, where a slight glide separates the first 
stop from the second. But ordinarily partial assimilation takes 
place in the nn of Brobdingnag; that is to say, the back n is 
held until the point of the tongue makes the contact for the 
beginning of the next syllable. This method of formation is 
similar to that of two successive stops, as in football, where no 
explosion follows the first stop, because the lips are closed for 


“ For my use of the term “double” consonant, cf. Sievers, Grundstige der 
Phonetik,® §555 ff. (Leipzig, 1901.) 
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the b before the point of the tongue releases its contact for 
the t. 

In acoustic effect the point-back nasal differs from the simple 
back nasal very much as do the old-fashioned palatalized ¢ and 
}, as in car, garden, from the ordinary back stops; or, as does 
the clear palatalized | in million from the dark velar | in mill. 
The point-back nasal is higher in pitch than the back nasal. 


The American | 


Sweet very properly maintains that “French and German I, 
as compared with the deeper-sounding English 1, may be 
regarded as front-modified; in them the tongue is more convex 
than in English, its upper surface being arched up towards the 
front position of j.”"% The American | is identical with the 
English; and the nearest approach that our I makes to the 
acoustic effect of the French or German | may be detected in 
words like million and value, where the | is front-modified by 
the following j. Hence it is important to observe that although 
both clear and dark varieties of 1 occur in American English, 
the former are lower in pitch and sound less sharply palatal 
than the usual French or German !. The so-called “dark” I, 
which is used finally and before a consonant, owes its hollow 
timbre to depression of the front and simultaneous elevation of 
the back of the tongue. Compare Meyer’s diagram of the I 
in English i.“ Various shades of | intermediate between the 
clear and the dark extremes are of course found. | is also 
frequently uni-lateral in formation. 

In the American | the point of the tongue rests on the teeth- 
ridge; but in combination with “th” the contact is made 
against the upper teeth. Some Americans of Scandinavian 
origin may form the contact against the hard palate. This 
cerebral type of | I have never heard. 

In the pronunciation of some Americans a word like litle 
sounds almost like lidl. Here the end of the t has undergone 
partial assimilation to the following voiced 1. The opposite 
course is followed in cultured British English, the first part of 


% The Sounds of English, §134 (Oxford, 1907); see also Sweet’s Primer of 
Phonetics,* §§185, 216. 
Untersuchungen tiber Lautbildung, p. 52 (Marburg, 1911). 
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the | being devocalized by the aspiration of the voiceless 
stop. 


The American r 


I wish to make here but two brief comments upon the Amer- 
ican r: First, that this consonant, though regularly untrilled, 
is always pronounced with a very slight trill after 6, as in throat ; 
and that, secondly, r is so often accompanied by lip-rounding 
that many speakers who as a rule change short “‘o”’ to a preserve 
the “fo,” under the influence of the rounded r, in words like 
majority and torrent. I may add that I have not thought it 
worth while to use a special symbol for our untrilled r. 


S vs. Z 


In a paper on some variant pronunciations"’ I discussed the 
appearance of s by the side of z in such words as Chinese, 
designate, isolate, explosive, parse, persist, Texas, etc.,; the rise 
of z in words like Asia, equation, excursion; and especially the 
pronunciation of the title Mrs., as ‘miziz or miz. To my list 
of words with s or z I might have added others, such as bassoon, 
Missoula, pansy, Rossetti, and usage. 

In bassoon, Missoula, and Rossetti the sound of -z- illustrates 
the operation of the Vernerian law in English, according to 
which s becomes, or tends to become, z when preceded by a 
weak syllable and followed by a stressed vowel. -z- is rare in 
the American pronunciation of bassoon and Rossetti; but it is 
used in Missoula by natives of Fort Missoula, whereas outsiders, 
misled by the spelling, often pronounce the name with -s-. 

The word pansy, in spite of its derivation from French 
pensée, has given up its -s- in favor of -z- under the well-known 
law of assimilation. One may compare the probably similar 
source of -z- in a common pronunciation of Kansas: thus 
kensos > kenzas. But pansy long maintained its historically 
correct -s-, and was therefore for several centuries spelled 
pancy; the latter form may be due in part to fancied kinship 
with panacea, panacey.** The spelling with ‘“c” does not 
appear until 1530, whereas pansy is found certainly as early as 


17 See Dialect Notes for 1911, p. 511 ff. 
18 See Nares, Elements of Orthoepy, p. 303. 
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1467." Sheridan, in 1780, writes pancy by the side of pansy 
and records only the pronunciation with -s-. So too does 
Walker, in his dictionary (1791); but in his Preface to that work 
he classes pansy with those words in which the s has its “flat” 
sound. Webster, in 1828, still assigns -s- to pansy; Worcester, 
in 1831, gives the -z- sound only, though he records the two 
forms pancy and pansy; and Knowles, in 1837, follows the 
example of Worcester. 

I have made these comments on pansy for the purpose of 
calling attention to the comparatively recent origin of -z- in 
the word. The history of -z- and -s- in usage, the last word in 
my list, is perhaps more interesting. The -z- is inherited from 
AF. usage, and is the original sound in English, whereas the 
variant pronunciation with -s- in American English owes its 
rise to analogy of the related forms use (noun), useful(ly), 
uselessness, usefulness. The stress in Middle English lay at 
first on the second syllable, and even in Chaucer’s verse had 
not become fixed on the first syllable. Thus in the Prologue, 
line 110, the word is pronounced in three syllables, and the 
stress lies on the “a”: 


A not-heed hadde he, with a broun visage, 
Of wode-craft wel coude he al the usage. 


But in the Legend of Good Women 2337, The Pardoner’s Tale 899, 
and The Parlement of Foules 15, Chaucer shifts the stress to the 
first syllable and lets the final “e’’ remain silent. 

The contrast between -s- in usage and -z- in visage illustrates 
the force exerted by analogy on the former word. In both 
usage and visage the same shift of stress took place in Middle 
English; but visage has steadily maintained its -z-, inherited 
from AF. visage, because there are no cognate forms with -s- 
under which the -z- might be leveled. The change in the 
position of the stress has had nothing whatever to do either with 
the origin or with the maintenance of the -s- in a frequent 
American pronunciation of usage. If the shifting of the stress 
to the first syllable were responsible for the -s- in usage, one 
would expect -s- also in a host of words like cousin, music, 
prison, raisin, reason, season, treason, visit, etc. But these, in 


See Skeat, in The Athenaeum for November 12, 1910, p. 597. 
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spite of the change of stress to their first syllables, are always 
pronounced with -z-. 

It would be difficult to determine exactly when the -s- 
began to establish itself in the American pronunciation of 
usage. Benjamin Franklin, it is true, has -s- in wsage;*® but 
as he transcribes present both with -s- and with -z-, and is so 
careless as to use s in the final syllables of words like sentences, 
thousands, ages, yours, he may have committed a similar error 
in his transcription of usage. Those who have access to the 
various editions of Webster’s Dictionary may amuse themselves 
by noting when that work first admitted the s-sound in usage. 
Here it may be sufficient to observe that in some parts of 
America the -z- seems to be well-nigh obsolete. Among 160 
students from the Southern States I found none who used the 
z-sound. 

Whether the pronunciation of usage with -s- has made its 
appearance in England, I am unable to say. The word is not 
found, so far as I have observed, either in Sweet’s Primer of 
Spoken English or in Lloyd’s Northern English. But it has 
-z- alone in Jones’s English Pronouncing Dictionary. 


I. Aspects oF Some AMERICAN VOWELS 


‘ec 


a” in Father 


Professor James F. Broussard warns us not to identify the 
French “a”: with the sound of “‘a” in father." And very properly 
so, because the latter is not pronounced by all Americans in the 
same way. The following are the chief variations in the sound 
of this vowel: 

Here in Louisiana the “‘a” in father is low-back and either 
wide or narrow, thus being identical with the a: that one often 
hears in Cockney English. In the latter dialect, however, the 
vowel now frequently undergoes rounding, a change that I 
have not observed in the pronunciation of Louisianians. To an 
untrained ear, of course, the low-back-narrow a: sounds very 
much like, or even exactly like 9: The wide variety of a:, let 
me add, closely resembles the vowel in such French words as 
ame, pile. 

In Boston the vowel is noticeably different from both of the 
Louisiana types. “Our Boston a: in father, hard, etc., is about 


© See Ellis, Early English Pronunciation IV, 1062. 
21 Elements of French Pronunciation,! p. 6. 
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midway between French péte and patte,”’ Professor Grandgent 
writes me. “It is, according to my ear, identical with the 
usual Italian ain padre. In Sweet’s table there is no good place 
for it: it would fall a little under and a little behind his low- 
mixed-wide.” Accepting this eminent authority’s analysis of 
the Boston a:, I should think that it differs, then, in acoustic 
effect from the corresponding vowel of London English in being 
a bit less muffled and slightly higher in pitch. 

In my own pronunciation, which was formed chiefly in 
Southwest Virginia, a: is not so much advanced as it is in Boston, 
nor is it so low or so much retracted as it is in Louisiana. It is, 
however, not a mid vowel: it is clearly low-back-wide. This 
type of a: is found in many parts of the South. 

In Philadelphia a: usually belongs as Professor John L. 
Haney informs me to the mid-back-wide type. The Philadel- 
phia a: must be practically the same as Sweet’s London a:. 

I also have reliable information with regard to the sound of 
a: in the speech of some natives of Ohio. Professor O. F. 
Emerson writes me that the a: of Northern Ohio is “slightly 
higher in pitch than British o (kof), slightly lower than A (dué) 
and of course than # (hat).’”” The vowel that he describes is 
clearly low-back-wide lying between Sweet’s mid a: and the 
low, retracted a: of French words like ame, pdle. 

To sum up: The American a: has a considerable number of 
nuances, which range, like the similar vowel in French, between 
an advanced and a retracted variety. The former, with its 
clear, palatal effect, is heard in Boston; the latter, with its 
dark, velar timbre, is characteristic of Louisiana, where it may 
be either wide or narrow. Between these two extremes—the 
Boston low-mixed-wide with slight retraction, and the Louisiana 
low-back-wide (narrow) with the farthest possible retraction of 
the tongue—American English shows other gradations of a:, 
which may be classed, some as mid-back and others as low-back- 
wide. 

All varieties of the American a:, when fully long, tend to 
end in mid-mixed-wide 9. 


The Vowel in Bird 


Sweet calls the long vowel in London bird ba:d low-mixed- 
narrow. In New England and the Southern States the r in 
bird has lost its value as a consonant. In the Western pro- 
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nunciation the vowel has either inversion or clear point-modifica- 
tion, or it is followed immediately by r. Generally speaking, 
I should say that the American a: is a trifle higher than the 
British. Of this vowel there are in the Southern States at 
least three distinct types. In the first type the vowel is rounded 
enough to acquire a quality somewhat like that of the weak o 
in French Je; in the second it has faint point-modification as 
well as lip-rounding; in the third and decidedly the rarest type 
the vowel may be regarded as the same as that of Southern 
England. But some Southerners, like many natives of New 
York City, replace the vowel by a diphthong consisting of mid- 
mixed-narrow plus high-mixed-narrow. 


Point-Modified Vowels 


Before a pause or a consonant r may lose its consonantal 
value, but at the same time impart to the preceding vowel a 
peculiar r-like quality. When the point of the tongue is merely 
raised towards the foremost part of the hard palate, we get a 
vowel modification which is characteristic of the Middle 
Westerner’s speech, and which may also be observed, though 
in a less marked degree, in the pronunciation of some natives of 
East Tennessee and Texas. 

There are of course many nuances. according to the position 
of the point of the tongue. Thus the vowel in heart may have 
point-modification in the Middle West, much fainter modifica- 
tion in East Tennessee, and none at all in East Virginia. And 
here it is necessary to distinguish between vowels which have 
some degree of point-modification and those which are formed 
while the point of the tongue is thrown back and directed 
toward the rear of the hard palate, or even the front of the 
soft palate. In the formation of the latter vowels the breath 
passes between the lower surface of the tongue-blade and the 
roof of the mouth with such friction as to produce a nasal 
resonance which is comparable to that ordinarily associated 
with a slight lowering of the soft palate. It is this nasal 
quality, rather than any likeness to the point-r, which to my 
ear is typical of the true “inverted” vowels. Some Middle 
Westerners invert every vowel before “r’’ when the latter is 
followed by a pause or a consonant; others have only a clear 
point-modification of the vowel; and still others pronounce 
both the vowel and the r. 
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Retracted I 


Some Americans retract i to the in or inner position after r 
preceded by another consonant, as in pretty, Bristol. Sweet has 
noted the frequency of this retracted vowel in the pronuncia- 
tion of educated Englishmen.” 


Vowel-Glides 


Natives of the Southern States use, like the English and the 
French, the gradual beginning of vowels: the breath begins to 
escape before the glottis attains the position for voice. Oc- 
casionally a clear beginning or a weak glottal stop is heard, 
as in a word-group like a# all when an effort is made to prevent 
liaison; or, as in an exclamatory warning ah. 

Other Americans seem to use either the clear beginning or 
the glottal stop. The clear beginning readily passes into the 
glottal stop in energetic, emphatic articulation; but this stop, 
as I hear it in the pronunciation of Middle Westerners, is not 
so forcible an explosive as is the glottal stop of North Germans. 


Effect of Dissimilation on Some Weak Vowels 


Lack of stress tends to make English vowels more open, or 
more obscure, or even silent. Examples of these sound-changes 
will occur at once to every one: the lowering of the vowel in 
the final syllable of pity, the frequent pronunciation of a 
mixed vowel in the second syllable of possible, the syncope of 
the medial vowel in business. Moreover, if two vowels are 
brought together, one of them may be absorbed and may 
disappear according to the law of assimilation, as when 19:0d 
becomes lo:d. In conflict with the changes wrought by lack of 
stress and assimilation lies the use of narrow vowels by reason 
of the unconscious effort a speaker may make to preserve 
significant distinctions. Here one has to do with the principle 
of dissimilation. Thus weak lowered i remains wide when 
followed by a pause or by a consonant, but appears as a high, 
narrow i when followed immediately by a vowel. Consequently 
a word like beauty has either i or i in its final syllable according 
to the nature of the initial sound in the next word. So, too, 
pitiless has wide i in the second syllable, but piteous and pitiable 
have each a narrow unstressed i. It is clear, indeed, that narrow 


"= The Sounds of English, §103. 
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iis found before another vowel in a large number of words, as, 
for example, in appreciate, archeology, area, aviation, curiosity, 
delineate, gymnasium, Louisiana, patriot, patriotic, radium, 
studying, the army, etc. 

This narrow i may interchange with j or consonantal i, as 
often in such words as genial, Indian, piano; but in many words 
Americans as a rule retain the vowel before 3, whereas English- 
men generally have j, as in commodious, hideous, immediately, 
etc. After r, as in period, the not uncommon London j con- 
trasts yet more sharply with the American i. Sirice narrow i: 
is rare in the South of England, this } must generally spring 
from wide i; and the question whether weak narrow vowels are 
heard at all in that part of England depends on the extent to 
which vowels there are narrow when long and stressed. Those 
Southern Englishmen who pronounce, say, in key, a diphthong 
consisting of wide i plus the same vowel raised—and most of 
them do so—will certainly not use narrow i either before a 
vowel or anywhere else. Sweet, therefore, very properly assigns 
lowered wide i to the “a” of Israel and out-back-wide v to the 
“u” of gradual * but those individuals who, according to the 
same authority, use narrow i: and u: doubtless retain the 
narrowness of these vowels under the same conditions as do 
many Americans. It is in the speech of this small class alone 
among Southern Englishmen that Jespersen’s high-front-narrow 
i and u are found.* Those Americans, on the other hand, 
who have absolutely lost monophthongic i: and u: are not likely 
to pronounce narrow i and u in weak positions.™ 

As i is narrow before a vowel in the pronunciation of many 
Americans, so under similar circumstances u is often heard 
narrow and advanced, as in conspicuous, fruition, to all, etc. 
This u is, to be exact, high-out-back-narrow-round; it would 
be No. 46 in Sweet’s table of vowels. The short or half-long 
e and o, however, which perhaps most Americans pronounce in 
words respectively like chaotic and poetic are not the result of 
dissimilation. 

Some Southerners pronounce strong #o with diphthongal 
narrow o:, and hence merely shorten this 0: in the weak form 
before another vowel, as in to attend, to organize, etc. 

% The Sounds of English, §217. 


* Jesperson, MEG I, 15.14; 15.63. 
* Cf. Grandgent, Op. cit., p. 128. 
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Omission of the Glide-Vowel 9 before r. 


Although the development of a glide before r began in Early 
Modern English, there are nevertheless some combinations in 
which the glide has generally not yet appeared in American 
speech. The following examples are typical of the differences 
between the pronunciation usually heard in America and that 
which prevails in Southern England: 


America Southern England 
Cary ke:ri (—ri) ke:ori 
dowry dauri (—ri) dauari 
era i:ra lara 
Jura d3u:ra d3voera 
parent peront pore pe:orent 

pe:r— 

pirate pairit paiorit 


For further details on the use and the omission of the glide, 
one may consult Grandgent, German and English Sounds, 
page 19, (Boston, 1892) and my paper on The Southern R, 
page 9. (Louisiana State University Bulletin, Feb., 1910.) 


J. A Few AMERICAN PLACE-NAMES 


In studying the pronunciation of place-names, one must be 
careful to ascertain the original sources and the earliest spellings. 
Thus the z in Kansas k enzas, which I have explained elsewhere 
as being the probable result of assimilation, may in fact have 
come into English from the French or Indian sources. Some 
French spellings from the eighteenth century are Kanceés, 
Cansés, Canzés, Canchez, Canzas, Canzez;* and the variation 
between the medial s and z of the French may be reflected in 
Lewis and Clark’s spellings Kansas, Kanses, Kanzas which 
date from 1804. 

Connecticut and Natchitoches are two other place-names that 
show a gap between orthography and pronunciation. Hodge 
derives*’ the name Connecticut from the Indian Quinni-tukq-ut, 
‘at the long tidal river,’ and gives such early spellings as Con- 
nectacuts 1639, Quinticoock 1643, Conittekooks 1655, and Con- 
negticuts 1682. Another name of similar origin is Comnetquot, 


* See Ethnology Bureau Bulletin 30, Part I, p. 655 (Washington, 1907). 
*? Ethnology Bureau Bulletin 30, Part I, p. 338. 
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which was formerly spelled also Cuniticust and Conitucutt. Ido 
not think that the pronunciation of Connecticut ko'nétikat 
illustrates the loss of a k-sound by assimilation of kt to tt (=t). 
A later spelling of a place-name may actually be more primitive 
than an earlier type; and it is rather to forms like Conittekooks 
with medial t that we must look for the source of the modern 
pronunciation. Though the assimilation of kt to t is not en- 
tirely unknown in place-names, a moment’s consideration of 
numerous words like act, fact, insect, etc., proves that English, 
unlike Italian, has no aversion to the group kt. k may of course 
be lost between two other consonants, as in a common pronun- 
ciation of asked w:st. It is true also that the word arctic is 
sometimes pronounced as if written artic; but this pronunciation 
rests on Middle English ar#ik and early modern forms like artic, 
artick, which in turn owe their existence to OF. artique. As 
late as 1791 Walker gives both artick and arctick ; while Webster, 
in 1828, observes that some authors use artic by mistake for 
arctic. Etymological spellings of arctic, with “c’’ inserted in 
conformity with Latin arctic-us, did not indeed appear in 
English until the second half of the sixteenth century. They 
are responsible for the present pronunciation. 

The case is different with the ‘‘c” of indict and victuals. 
These words, though refashioned respectively after late Latin 
indictare and the classic victualia, have never shown any evi- 
dence of a k-sound; they owe their pronunciation with k, on 
the contrary, to forms which were adopted from AF. enditer 
and vitailles. I conclude that the modern pronunciation of 
Connecticut points back in a similar way to primitive spellings 
with medial “t” or “tt.” 

As to Natchitoches, I am safe in saying that Louisianians 
always pronounce it ‘nekitas. Some early spellings as recorded 
by Hodge** are Nachitoches 1690, Nactythos 1699, Natchitoches 
1700, Nadchitoches 1700, Naquitoches 1721, Naketosh (not 
dated), Nakitoches (after 1825). It is clear that we can 
account for the medial k in ‘nekitas without assuming any 
phonetic change in the English pronunciation of the word; and 
it is equally clear that the local pronunciation of the name 
rests not on the earliest French form Nachitoches, but on later 
forms like Nagquitoches and Nakitoches. 


% See Ethnology Bureau Bulletin 30, Part II, p. 37 (Washington, 1910). 
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Another American place-name is of interest chiefly because 
of the light it throws on the time of a certain sound-change in 
English. Maryland was named after Henrietta Maria, the 
wife of Charles I; and the vowel in the first syllable of Mary- 
land mérilond proves that the old 2: of the first element Mary 
had been narrowed to e: before the shortening to 6 took place. 
The contrast between this 6 and the # of marigold is instructive. 
In the Jatter the shortening doubtless began in Middle English, 
ME. 4 passing then through & to #; and the shortening must at 
any rate have been completed before #: (< ME. a) became e: ; 
otherwise the modern pronunciation would be ‘mérigo:ld. 
Naturally, the fact that marigold was known to be a compound 
of Mary and gold may have blocked or retarded the shortening 
of the vowel in the pronunciations of some individuals. Note 
the significance of the hyphen in Shakespeare’s spelling Mary- 
buds, Cymb. I, iii, 25, employed with reference to the buds of 
the marigold. In all probability Shakespeare knew not merely 
the pronunciation merigould, with e#<ME. shortened a, but 
also me:rigould, with sixteenth-century #: <ME. 4: by 
analogy of the stem vowel in Mary. The influence of the 
personal name is in fact, evident long after Shakespeare’s day. 
Even Walker feels it necessary to defend his choice of @ in 
marigold against the long vowel that he asserts was the prefer- 
ence of Buchanan and Sheridan. In Walker’s time this long 
vowel was of course e: , the descendant of the sixteenth-century 
Wt. 


K. CONCLUSION 


In the compilation of these random notes on American 
English my chief purpose has been to illustrate two conflicting 
tendencies—the one retarding the evolution of our speech- 
sounds, and the other directing it farther and farther away from 
the paths it has followed in the mother-country. I have not 
touched the important subject of intonation; and I have, 
moreover, purposely refrained from dwelling on linguistic 
phenomena that I have myself discussed elsewhere, or from 
making comments on American sounds that I believe to have 
been sufficiently described already by such accurate observers 
as Hempl, Emerson, Tuttle, and Grandgent. 

WILLIAM A. READ 
Louisiana State University 














































DIE BEHANDLUNG DER LAUTGRUPPEN WE UND 
WA BEI DEN ALTNORDISCHEN STARKEN 
VERBEN 


Die Frage, ob postkonsonantisches (sowohl wie auch 
anlautendes) we und wa im Anord. je zu o geworden seien,! 
bedarf noch einer genaueren Untersuchung. Hier soll sie nur 
fiir die starken Verba aufgeworfen werden, also fiir die Fille, 
wo in der Stammsilbe, ein o statt des nach dem regelrechten 
Ablautsschema zu erwartenden we und wa begegnet, d. h. bei 
den Verben I) koma (statt *kuema=got. giman: ahd. gueman 
neben cuman) Inf., kom (neben kuam=got. gam) Prit. sg., IT) 
sofa (statt *suefa=angs. swefan) Inf., sofinn (statt *suefinn= 
angs. -swefen) Part. prit., III) ofinn (statt *vefinn = westgerm. 
-weban-) Part. prat. und IV) sorinn (neben suarinn=got. 
swarans) Part. prit. 


I 


Altnordisch KOMA 


Bei anord. koma (Pris.) kommt die Frage nach dem Uber- 
gang eines postkonsonantischen we in o ebenso wenig in Betracht, 
als die Frage nach der Entstehung des got. giman: ahd. queman 
(gegentiber gemeinnord.-und westgerm. *kuman), weil anord. 
koma, ebenso wie westgerm. (angs.-alts.-altfries.) kuman, nicht 
auf urgerm. *kweman, sondern auf die schwache Stufe urgerm. 
*kuman* zuriickzufiihren ist. Anord. koma: kominn nimmt of- 
fenbar eine Sonderstellung ein, ebenso wie troda: trodinn (vgl. 
got. trudan: trudans). 

Die Vollstufe des Ablautvokals liegt aber im Prit. sg. kuam 
(=got. gam) vor. Nur erhebt sich hier eine Schwierigkeit, 


1Vgl. A. Heusler, Altisl. Elementarbuch, §82, 2: “Postkonsonantisch 
wa und we sind oft zu o geworden; die genaueren Bedingungen sind fraglich”’; 
dagegen E. Sievers, “Das Verbum kommen,” P. B. Beiir., VIII, S. 84: “Ich 
leugne tiberhaupt, dass im nordischen je eine contraction von ve oder nach Paul, 
veo zu o eingetreten sei.” 

2Vgl. Streitberg’s Urgerm. Grammatik, §200, II, “Die suffixbetonten 
¢/o-Verba,” 4; A. Heusler, Altésl. Elementarbuch, §309, 1; dagegen aber H. Paul 
P. B. Beitr., VU, S. 169. 

Fiir das Angs. im besonderen vgl. E. Sievers, “Das Verbum kommen,” 
P. B. Beitr., VIII, S. 80-89. 
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insofern als neben dieser regelrechten Form kuam auch die Form 
kém mit einem 6 der Stammsilbe begegnet. 

In kom sieht Heusler (Aisl. Elementarbuch, §82, 2) einen 
lautlichen Ubergang des postkonsonantischen wa in o (d. h. 
kuam>kom). Aber ein solcher Ubergang findet sonst bei den 
starken Verben im Anord. keine Parallele* und ist daher auch 
hier kaum anzunehmen. 

Dagegen schreibt Paul (P. B. Beiir., VII, S. 169, Anm. 3) 
das 5 in kdém der Angleichung an den Stammvokal 6 des Prat. 
plur. (k(v)6mum) zu, nur habe das Prit. sg. seine lautgerechte 
Ouantitat (vgl. kuam) beibehalten; dieser Ansicht scheint auch 
Sievers (P. B. Beiir., VIII, S. 87-88) beizustimmen. 

Pauls Annahme der Einwirkung des Plur. auf den Sg. 
scheint mir aber wegen des kurzen o in kdém bedenklich; ich 
wiisste sonst keinen Fall im Aisl., wo bei der Angleichung des 
Prit. sg. an den Plur. der Stammvokal des Sg. seine eigene 
Quantitat beibehalten hat. Man wird wohl auch hier mit der 
Einwirkung des Part. prit. kéminn (mit kurzen o) rechnen 
miissen, denn es gibt ja auch sonst genug Fille, wo der Stamm- 
‘vokal des Part. prat., und zwar vorzugsweise kurzes 0, in das 
Prat. sg. eingedrungen ist, z. B. 

aisl. Rldf (statt klauf): kldfinn Part. priat. 
anorw. f/dk (statt fauk): fokinn Part. prat. 
aisl. hdlp (statt halp): hdlpinn Part. prit. 


Ob nun in kém (Prit. sg.) das & direkt aus dem Part. 
prit. kiminn, gerade wie z. B. das 6 in hdlp aus hédlpinn, 
oder aus dem Plur. k6mum unter Mitwirkung des kurzen 6 im 
Part. Prat. kéminn zu erklaren sei, lasst sich schwer entscheiden. 
Jedenfalls weist die aschw. Form ktim (neben kém) sicher 
auf die Einwirkung des Part. prit. (kaimin: kRémin) auf das 
Prat. sg. hin. Man muss aber Paul recht geben, insoweit er 
annimmt, dass aisl. kom nicht aus kuam (vgl. Heusler) ent- 


* Uber die Annahme, sorinn Part. prit. zu sverja sei aus *swar-an- ent- 
wickelt, wird spiter behandelt werden (s. IV). 

*Vgl. ném:némum, béd:bedum, sdt:s¢tum, vér:verum (vgl. Noreen, Aisl. 
Grammatik,? §486, Anm. 4; §488, Anm. 7). Das von Egilsson, Wimmer, Noreen, 
Holthausen u. a. angefiihrte aisl. (v)éf neben vaf Prit. sg. (vgl. (v)é6fum Prit. 
plur.) scheint iiberhaupt nicht belegt zu sein (vgl. Sievers, P. B. Beiér., VIII, 
S. 87). 

5 Vgl. A. Kock, P. B. Beitr., XXIII, S. 496. 
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wickelt, sondern als jiingere Analogiebildung® zu erkliren sei, 
wonach sie natiirlich nichts fiir Heuslers Annahme, post- 
konsonantisches wa sei hier zu o geworden, beweisen kann. 


II 
Alinordisch SOFA: SOFINN 


Anord. sofa:sofinn statt des zu erwartenden *svefa:*svefinn 
(vgl. angs. swefan:-swefen) stellt Sievers (P. B. Beitr., VIII, 
S. 84 ff.) auf gleiche Stufe mit koma:kominn und troda: trodinn; 
d. h. gerade wie diese Verba gehe sofa auf die schwache Stufe 
der indogerm. Wurzel (*svep-, urgerm. *sud-) zuriick. Auch 
das Slawische kenne diese schwache Stufe im Pris. saplja, 
sipati, und Formen wie altind. Part. svapént-, Imp. svapdéntu 
(neben svépantu) deuten sicher durch ihren Accent auf dlteres 
*supdant-, *supdntu- hin. 

Heusler’ hingegen sieht in sofa einen lautlichen Ubergang 
des postkonsonantischen we in o (d. h. *sweban>sofa). Wire 
diese Annahme zutrefiend, so bliebe immer noch unerklart, 
weshalb sich dieser lautliche Ubergang sonst bei den starken 
Verben im Aisl. nicht geltend gemacht hat, wie z. B. kveda 
> *koda. 

Paul® will sofa aus einem dlteren *sveofa herleiten; dem sofa 
liege die Vollstufe *sweban zugrunde, *sweban sei aber zu- 
nachst nicht, wie Heusler will, zu sofa, sondern zu *sveofa gewor- 
den, woraus *svofa>sofa. Das eo in *sveofa sei durch die a- 
Brechung des e hervorgerufen; dieses eo sei dann weiter zu 0 
geworden, vor dem das » ausfallen muss. 

Uber die vermeintliche a-Brechung des ¢ in *sveofa sagt Paul 
(ebend., S. 168-169): “Das bekannte Gesetz, dass nach » die 
Brechung unterbleibt, gilt nur vor doppelconsonanz, dagegen 
vor einfacher ist der gebrochene vocal (eo) zu o geworden, wovor 
natiirlich dann das » ausfallen muste.” 


* Dagegen vgl. K. Ljungstedt, ‘‘Anmarkningar till det starka preteritum i 
germanska sprak,” Uppsala Univ. Arsshrift, 1888,S.112f. Ljungstedt will in 
aisl. kom, aschw. kim, kiim, ein Imperfekt-Aorist sehen, also von der Wurzel 
(Schwachstufe) *koman. Der Beweis, dass aisl. kom, eine urspriingliche und 
nicht eine sekundire Entwickelung darstellt, ist ihm aber nicht gegliickt. 

™Vgl. A. Heusler, Aisl. Elementarbuch, §309, 1: “Das Pras. sofa hat o 
aus we nach §82, 2. Dagegen schwache Ablautsstufe ist anzunehmen in 
wopa ‘treten’ (got. irudan), koma, ‘kommen’ (as. kuman, ae. cuman).” 

° H. Paul, “Altnordisch o aus veo,” P. B. Beiir., VIL, S. 168-170. 
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Es gibt aber, wie Sievers richtig bemerkt (P. B. Beitr., VIII, 
S. 85), keinen zwingenden Grund, das bekannte Gesetz, dass 
nach v die Brechung gehemmt wird, nicht vor Doppelkonsonan- 
ten gelten zu lassen. In der Tat stésst Pauls Hypothese, anord. 
sofa sei aus *sveofa entwickelt, auch sonst noch auf lautliche 
Schwierigkeiten. 

Erstens erscheint die Form ‘*sveofa iiberhaupt misslich. 
Nach seiner in Beitr., VI (“Zur Geschichte des germanischen 
Vocalismus,”’ vgl. besonders S. 23 ff.) entwickelten Lehre iiber 
die a-Brechung nimmt Paul auch hier an, die a-Brechung des e 
habe urspriinglich eo ergeben, das erst spiter in ja iibergegangen 
sei, also *sweban>*sveofa; Formen mit ja, wie z. B. gjalda, 
bjarga, seien jiingere Entwickelungen, d. h. *geldan:*bergan> 
*geolda:*beorga>gjalda:bjarga. Die Kontraktion veo zu o in 
*sveofa>sofa sei also schon vor der Zeit des Ubergangs von eo 
in ja volizogen. 

Pauls Annahme, dass der a-Brechung des e (d. h. ga) ein 
alteres *eo zugrunde liege, lasst sich meiner Ansicht nach iiber- 
haupt nicht aufrecht erhalten. Ausserdem liegt kein genii- 
gender Grund fiir die Annahme vor, dass sich im Aisl. die a- 
Brechung von e im Pris. der starken Verba je anderweitig 
geltend gemacht habe als vor Lig. (/, r)+Kons. (vgl. gjalda, 
bjarga). 

Zweitens, wie kénnte Paul die agutn. Form sufa erklaren, 
wenn dieser ein *svofa (aus ailterem *sveofa) zugrunde liegt? 
Dagegen vertrigt sich aisl. sofa ganz gut mit agutn. sufa, indem 
die aisl. Form die a-Brechung des urspriinglichen (=agutn.) 
u erlitten hat (vgl. aisl. koma gegeniiber anorw. kuma). Wenn 
in sofa und koma der Brechungsvokal durchgefiihrt ist, wie dies 
auch Paul!'® annimmt, wird dieser Vokal nicht auf ein dlteres eo, 
sondern auf ein dlteres u zuriickzufiihren sein, welches sich 
im Aisl. gegen ein @ der Endung nur vor Nasal halt (vgl. 
bundinn :numinn = got. bundans :numans). 

Anord. sofa:sofinn gegeniiber angs. swefan:-swefen wird 
also gerade wie anord. troda:trodinn gegeniiber angs. tredan: 
-treden zu beurteilen sein; in anord. sofna (gegeniiber angs. 


* Hieriiber hoffe ich mich spiter eingehend auszusprechen. 
© Vgl. Paul, P. B. Beitr., VII, S. 169: “Im praes. von koma und sofa ist 
der brechungsvokal durchgefiihrt wie in altschwed. giata, stiala etc.” 
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swefnan) sieht auch Paul" (P. B. Beitr., VII, S. 170) schwache 
Stufe des Ablautvokals. Sievers hat hier wohl das Richtige 
getroffen; jedenfalls aber beweist anord. sofa:sofinn nichts fiir 
die Annahme, dass postkonsonantisches we (oder nach Paul 
weo) zu o geworden sei. 

Ill 


Alinordisch VEFA: OFINN 


Wie lisst sich aber ofinn Part. priit. (statt *vefinn) gegeniiber 
vefa Inf. (statt *ofa) erkliren? Nach dem Zeugnis der westgerm. 
Sprachen (angs. wefan:-wefen, alts. webdan:gi-weban, ahd. 
weban:gi-weban) gehérte das Verbum von Hause aus zu der 
V. Ablautsreihe, wonach das Part. priit. im Anord. *vefinn 
(gerade wie gefinn zu gefa) statt ofinn hitte lauten sollen. Fiir 
die Form ofinn gibt weder Noreen (Aisl.Grammatik,’ §486) noch 
Heusler (Aisl. Elementarbuch, §309) irgend welche Erklirung; 
auch findet bei ofinn Heuslers Gesetz (d.h. we sei zu 0 geworden, 
vgl. Fussn. 1) keine Anwendung, weil bei vefa das w anlautend 
und nicht postkonsonantisch ist. 

Es fragt sich also, ob anord. ofinn auf die alte Schwachstufe” 
(d. h. urgerm. *wuban->*woban- anord. ofin-) zuriickzu- 
fiihren oder als nachtrigliche Analogiebildung (nach dem 
Muster z. B. von sofinn) zu erkliren ist. 

Wenn man die alte Schwachstufe *wodan- fiir das Gemein- 
nord.- und westgerm. voraussetzt, so wird man die westgerm. 
Formen mit einem e der Stammsilbe als nachtragliche Analogie- 
bildungen nach dem regelrechten Schema der V. Ablautsreihe 
betrachten miissen (d.h. *wodan- wird im Westgerm. durch 
*-weban- ersetzt). 

Nimmt man aber andrerseits an, die westgerm. Part. prit. 
seien lautgerecht entwickelt, so wird man die anord. Partizi- 
pialform ofinn als nachtrigliche Analogiebildung ansehen miis- 
sen. 

Die Annahme, dass nicht das nordgerm. ofinmn, sondern 
westgerm. *-weban- eine sekundire Entwickelung darstellt, 
erscheint mir aus den folgenden Griinden richtig. 


‘t Hier lasst Paul schwache Abstufung gelten, weil die Ableitung aus *sveof- 
nan (aus alterem *svebnan) wegen der Doppelkonsonanz nicht statthaft sei. 

2 Vgl. A. Fick, Vgl. Worterb., 4. Aufl., 3. Bd., S. 391: “Ved 2., veban, vab, 
vébum, *ubana weben, wickeln. an. vefa st. vb. (part. ofinn aus vofinn <*ubana) 
schlingen, flechten, weben.” 
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Erstens erscheint im Westgerm. die Ersetzung eines ur- 
spriinglichen -*wudan- durch -*webdan- ganz natiirlich,” denn 
sonst liegt im Westgerm. im Part. prit. des starken Verbs, wo 
einfacher Labial dem Stammvokal folgt, der Stammvokal e 
vor, d.h. bei der V. Ablautsreihe, wie z.B. in -*gedan-. Ebenso 
ist z.B. urgerm. *trodan- (=got. trudan-, anord. trodin-) im 
Westgerm. durch -*tredan- (=angs. -treden, ahd. gi-iretan) 
ersetzt worden. 

Dagegen lasst sich die anord. Partizipialform ofinn kaum 
als sekundiire Entwickelung erkliren. Wenn irgend ein anderes 
starkes Verbum im Part. prit. auf die Form ofinn bestimmend 
gewirkt hat, so denkt man zuniichst an das Verbum sofa, 
svaf:séfum, sofinn, welches ausser im Pris. auf gleicher Stufe 
mit vefa, vaf:véfum, ofinn liegt; beide Verba enthalten ein f 
nach dem Stammvokal, sowohl wie auch ein » vor dem voll- 
stufigen Stammvokal a. Wenn aber das Part. prit. ofinn 
(statt *vefinn) eine Umbildungsform nach dem Muster von 
sofinn wire, so hitte infolge der gemeinsamen Lautverhiltnisse 
im Part. prit., sowie auch im ganzen Prit., sicher auch weiter 
der Inf. sofa den Inf. vefa nach sich gezogen (d.h. *ofa nach 
sofa). Da dies aber nicht geschehen ist, so wird man die Parti- 
zipialform ofinn nicht als Neubildung, sondern als Rest der 
alten urgerm. Abstufung (gerade wie érodinn und _ sofinn) 
ansehen miissen. Da die Form ofinn nicht aus der Vollstufe 
*weban- entwickelt sein kann, beweist sie ebenso wenig fiir 
den Ubergang des we in o als z.B. die Partizipialform sofinn 
(vgl. oben IT). 

IV 


Alinordisch SVARINN : SORINN 


Als Beispiel des Uberganges von postkonsonantischem wa 
in o fiihrt Heusler (Aisi. Elementarbuch, §82, 2) anord. sorinn, 
Part. prit. zu sverja ‘schwéren’ an (d. h. *suwaran->sorinn). 
Aber hier lasst sich der Ubergang wa in o ebenso wenig beweisen, 
als bei anord. kom (vgl. oben I) aus kuam. Heusler hat nicht 
bewiesen, dass die Formen sorinn (Part. prat.) und kom (Prit. 
sg.) die urspriingliche Lautentwicklung darstellen, im Gegenteil 
wird man sie wohl als sekunddr ansehen miissen. 

4 Vgl. angs. -swefen- gegeniiber anord. sofinn, oder angs. -treden- gegentiber 
anord. trodinn. 











Die Behandlung der Lautgruppen We und Wa 


sg. *swarin-um>*swern-um > sworn-um > *sor-n-um, 


“hh. 


entwickelten Laut. 
5 Vgl. Sievers’ Angs. Grammatik,® §392, 4, Anm. 7. 
% Vgl. Holthausen’s Alis. Grammatik, §444, Anm. 1. 

17 Vgl. Braune’s Ahd. Grammatik,* §347, Anm. 4. 

18 Cf. IV, 18, 15, er sudr tho filu gérno. 


































Noreen“ erklirt die Stammsilbe sor- in sor-inn aus den- 
jenigen Kasus des Partizipiums *swar-an-, wo durch erhaltenes 
u die Labialisierung (d.h. der u-Umlaut) des *wa- (zu *we-) 
weiter zu *wo- fortgeschritten sei, woraus 0; z. B. Dat. mask. 


sor-inn Nom. mask. sg. mit sor- als Stammsilbe verallgemeinert. 

Ich glaube nicht, dass Noreen hier das Richtige getroffen 
hat. Meiner Ansicht nach ist die Form sorinn neben suarinn 
nicht aus den obliquen Kasus mit erhaltenem «, sondern als 
Analogieform nach der Bildung des Part. prit. der IV. Reihe 
mit o der Stammsilbe vor einfachem r, wie z.B. skorinn, zu 
erkliren. Diese Annahme ist um so wahrscheinlicher, als das 
Westgerm. im Part. prit. des entsprechenden Verbs gleichfalls 
ein o der Stammsilbe neben dem lautgerechten @ aufweist. 
Angs." heisst das Part. prait. meist sworen, selten swaren, 
im Alts.* begegnet neben -swaran auch (for)-sworen (Oxf. Gl.), 
und das Ahd."’ weist stets gi-sworan (nie gi-swaran) auf. 
im Gegensatz zum Gotischen das Nord- und Westgerm. im 
Inf. das j-Suffix und daher den i-Umlaut des Stammvokals a 
aufweisen, (*suar-jan >*suerjan), so liegt Mischung mit der IV. 
Reihe nahe, wo gleichfalls einfaches r im Pris. urspriinglichem 
e folgt, wie z.B. *skeran, *beran; wie *skeran:-*skoran, *beran: 
*-boran so auch *suerjan:-*suoran-(=anord. sorin-) neben dem 
lautgerechten “*suaran-(=anord. suarin-). Im Westgerm. 
liegt die Mischung mit der IV. Reihe z.B. bei Otfrid (Ahd.) 
klar am Tage, der das Prit. sg. suar™® statt des regelrechten 


4 Vgl. A. Noreen, Aisl. Grammatik,® §74, 10: “Ua>ue, z. b. vendr (got. 
wandus) rute. Postkonsonantisch (in welcher stellung w als solches bleibt) 
ist die labialisirung durch erhaltenes « bis zu *wo, woraus 0, fortgeschritten, 
z. b. part. s(u)orenn statt suarenn geschworen nach den obl. formen auf -um, 


Auf Seite 128 (§164, Anm. 2) sagt Noreen: “Ausnahmsweise kommt in 
dieser (VI.) reihe auch #, o vor,” und als Beispiel fiir eine solche Ausnahme bei 
der VI. Ablautsreihe fiihrt er auch das Part. prit. sorinn an. Nach seinen 
Ausfiihrungen in §74, 10 aber sieht Noreen in dem o in sorinn nicht den urspriing- 
lichen Ablautsvokal, sondern einen aus dem urspriinglichen a nachtriglich 
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suor schreibt; swar passt zum Part. priit. gi-sworan, ebenso wie 
z.B. skar zu gi-skoran oder bar zu gi-boran der IV. Reihe. 

Es liegt also kein Grund vor, anord. sorinn auf anderem 
Wege zu erkliren als westgerm. -sworan. Ubrigens ist Noreen 
tiberhaupt geneigt, die anord. Lautverhiltnisse ohne gebiih- 
rende Riicksicht auf das Westgerm. zu erkliren. Nord- und 
westgerm. “swaran-:*sworan- zeigt (gegeniiber der ohne 
Nebenform stehenden lautgesetzlichen Form des Part. prit. 
swarans im Gotischen) Mischung mit der IV. Reihe, weil bei 
dem betreffenden Verbum im Pris. des Nord- und Westgerm., 
nicht aber des Gotischen, einfaches r einem e der Stammsilbe 
folgt (vgl. nord- und westgerm. “*swerja(n), got. *swaran), 
gerade wie bei der IV. Reihe (vgl. *skeran, *beran). Natiirlich 
ist es auch méglich, dass im Anord. die Stammsilbe sor-(aus 
den obliquen Kasus mit erhaltenem u der Endung) diese 
Mischung begiinstigt hat, aber angesichts der Lautverhiltnisse 
im Westgerm. ist Noreens Erklirung des anord. sorinn wenig 
iiberzeugend. 

Da die Form sorinn als sekundir gelten muss, beweist sie fiir 
den Ubergang eines postkonsonantischen wa in o ebenso wenig 
wie die Form kom Prit. sg. Es lisst sich aus den starken Verben 
im Anord. auch nicht beweisen, dass postkonsonantisches we 
je zu o geworden ist, denn da, wo ein o statt we der Stammsilbe 
vorliegt, lisst sich das o ganz gut als schwache Abstufung des 
Ablautvokals erkliren, wie z.B. in koma, Inf., sofa, Inf., sofinn 
Part. prat., ofinn Part. prit. Alles spricht dafiir, dass bei den 
starken Verben postkonsonantisches we ebenso behandelt 
wird, wie anlautendes we; d.h. keines von beiden wird zu o. 


ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT 
Kansas University 
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WORDSWORTH’S FAVORITE WORDS 
I 


No amount of concordance-hunting, any more than assid- 
uous “timing” and “stressing” in a laboratory, can ever reveal 
the secret of a poet’s success. The poet uses words in con- 
texts, words “in tuneful order’; the student who plucks an 
individual word out of its context and says “‘Here is the reason 
for the beauty of this line,” is sure to be dealing in only half 
truths. Birds, and, sing, no.—arrange the words thus, and 
there is but little to suggest the beauty of Keat’s line, and 
nothing that will in any way “explain” it. Of course it is 
obvious that sometimes a radical change in the effectiveness 
of a verse can be accounted for by noting the substitution of a 
“better” word for one tha: only approximated the poet’s 
meaning. 


A thing of beauty is a constant joy 


Keats wrote first; then, dissatisfied, made the change that re- 
sulted in 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 


Even here, however, the substituted forever must be examined in 
its place in the line if one is to come at any adequate explana- 
tion for the improvement in the verse. Accordingly I begin this 
note on Wordsworth’s favorite words in full realization of the 
fact that it can bring us only a short distance on the road to an 
understanding of his charm and power. 

Nevertheless there will probably be some interest in finding 
out what the poet’s favorite words really were—favorite in the 
sense that he used them most often—and, once ascertained, 
the list may throw a little light on Wordsworth’s mental habits 
and poetic practise. 

In compiling such a list it would seem the part of wisdom to 
follow the practice of the Wordsworth Concordance! and omit 
all reference to words which were omitted entirely from the 


1A Concordance to the poems of William Wordsworth, edited for the Con- 
cordance Society by Lane Cooper; London, 1911. 
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Concordance, and similarly, to omit words represented by only 
partial lists? In the use of and, I, but, is, etc., there is but 
little significance. It has also seemed best—partly on account 
of the difficulty involved in making the necessary division— 
to take no account of the use of the same word as different parts 
of speech; i. e., to love, v., and love, n., but to include all examples 
of the same word under one heading. I realize that this plan 
might result in some misrepresentation, if many of the words 
listed were capable of widely different meanings; but as it 
happens that most of the words involved have one outstand- 
ing meaning, I believe the practise which I have adopted, and 
which again is in keeping with that of the Concordance, will 
not materially distort the facts. Finally, because my interest 
is primarily in the concepts for which words are symbols, not 
in words gua words, I have included with each word its close 
compounds and inflectional forms. Thus under Jove appear 
loves, love’s, loved, loving, etc. 

With these explanations made, it is fair to say that the 
following appear to be Wordsworth’s favorite words, arranged 
approximately in the order of relative frequency of use: 

Love, heart, man, mind, life, eye, nature, power, light, earth, 
heaven, hope, pleasure, soul, spirit, truth, joy, sun, shadow, 
death, mountain, time, hand, fear, night, happy, friend, flower, 
deep, child, rock, rest, vale, place, silent, sight, sound, fair, free, 
human, peace, wood, word, wind, cloud, field, bliss, beauty. 

Comment on such a list is almost unnecessary, for any stu- 
dent of Wordsworth will at once perceive certain practically 
obvious facts. Here is a predominantly Anglo-Saxon vo- 
cabulary, a vocabulary of old words, of words that had been 
“used by ordinary men” in Britain for centuries before Words- 
worth began to write, a vocabulary reflecting the common 
facts and experiences of human life. Here is the vocabulary of a 
man who lived much in the open, and enjoyed the nature of 
which he wrote: light, earth, sun, shadow, mountain, night, 
flower, rock, vale, wood, wind, cloud, field. Here is the vocab- 
ulary of a lover of men: heart, man, mind, soul, spirit, friend, 


? For these words see the Concordance, p. vi. In addition I have omitted 
arbitrarily a few words which seem to have no particular significance, such as 
long. 


3 Love occurs over 1100 times; beauty about 300. 
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child, happy, human, free. Here is the vocabulary of one whose 
life among men and in the fields brought him the quiet happiness 
which others seek in his poetry: love, power, hope, pleasure, 
truth, joy, rest, peace, bliss, beauty, silence. Or, to put the 
matter differently, here in these disjecta membra of Words- 
worth’s poetry is the material from which even a bungling 
artificer can construct the fundamental framework of the poet’s 
philosophy. 
II 


“But,” one asks, “‘is the use of these words in any way really 
Wordsworthian? Will it not appear that most English poets 
make similar habitual use of them?’”’ The following longer list, 
compiled from the appropriate Concordances, partially answers 
this question, and at the same time brings out certain facts 
concerning the “favorite words” of seven other English poets: 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Gray, Cowper, Shelley, Keats, and 
Tennyson.* 

Air, G, K.; Bear, S, T.; Beauty, W.; Bliss, W.; Blood, Sp, S.; Breath, Sh, K.; 
Bright, Sh, K.; Brother, S.; Child, W, Sh, T.; Cloud, W, Sh, K.; Dark, Sh, K, T.; 
Daughter, S.; Day, Sp, S, G, C, Sh, K, T.; Dear, Sp. S.; Death, all lists.; Deep, 
G, W, Sh.; Dread, Sp.; Dream, Sh, K, T.; Ear, C.; Earth, G, C, W, Sh, K, T.; 
Eye, all lists.; Face, G, K, T.; Fair, all lists.; Fall, Sp. T.; Fame, G.; Fate, G.; 
Father, S.; Fear, Sp. S, G, W, Sh.; Field, W.; Fire, G.; Flame, G.; Flower, G, W, 
Sh, K.; Fool, S.; Free, C, W.; Friend, S, C, W.; Give, C.; Glittering, C.; God, Sp, 
S, C, T.; Gold, G, Sh, K, T.; Good, Sp, C, T.; Grace, S, C.; Green, K.; Hand, Sp, S, 
C, W, K, T.; Happy, W.; Head, S, G, K, T.; Hear, Sp, C, Sh, K, T.; Heart, all 
lists.; Heaven, all lists.; High, Sp, G, K.; Honour, S.; Hope, C, W, Sh.; Human, 
W.; Joy, G, C, W.; King, S, T.; Knight, Sp, T.; Know, C, Sh, T.; Lady, Sp, S.; 
Land, T.; Life, all lists.; Light, Sp, G, C, W, Sh, T.; Lord, S. T.; Love, all lists.; 
Man, all lists.; Master, S.; Mind, C. W.; Moon, Sh.; Morning, K.; Mother, T.; 
Mountain, W. Sh.; Name, S, T.; Nature, C, W.; Never, K.; New, K.; Night, 
S, G, W, Sh, T.; Noble, S.; Old, S, K, T.; Peace, W.; Place, Sp. W.; Pleasure, 
Sp, G, W.; Poor, S.; Power, C, W, Sh.; Praise, C.; Rest, Sp, W.; Rock, W.; 
Round, K.; Sea, Sh.; Scene, C.; Servant, S.; Shadow, W, Sh.; Show, S, C.; Sight, 
Sp, G, W.; Silent, W, K.; Sleep, Sh, K.; Smile, G, Sh.; Soft, K.; Son, S.; Soul, 
G, W, Sh.; Sound, W.; Speak, T.; Spirit, W, Sh.; Star, Sh.; Sun, T.; Sweet, Sp, 
S, C, Sh, K, T.; Thought, Sp, S, C, Sh, K, T.; Time, Sp, S, G, W, K, T.; Truth, 
S, C, W, T.; Vain, G, C.; Vale, W.; Virtue, C.; Voice, G, K, T.; Wave, Sh.; White, 
K.; Wind, W, Sh.; Wing, K.; Wise, C.; Woman, S.; Wonder, Sp.; Wood, W.; 
Word, S, W, T.; Work, C.; World, Sp. S, C, Sh, T.; Year, T.; Youth, S, G, K. 


‘ The initials Sp, S, G, C, Sh, K, and T, following a word in the table, 
indicate that it occurs in the list of favorite words of the poet or poets indicated 
by the initials. Sp=Spenser; S=Shakespeare; Sh=Shelley. 
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From an examination of this table some information may 
be derived. First, as regards the main question, it appears 
that in the Wordsworth list there are nine words that appear in 
no other: beauty, bliss, field, human, peace, rock, sound, vale, 
wood. ‘Twelve are credited to Wordsworth and only one other 
poet: free, happy, mind, mountain, nature, place, rest, shadow, 
silent, spirit, sun, wind. Eleven are shared by Wordsworth 
and two other poets: child, cloud, deep, friend, hope, joy, 
pleasure, power, sight, soul, word. Or, mathematically, of the 
total of forty-six words in the Wordsworth list, twenty percent 
are distinctly Wordsworthian, and an additional fifty percent 
are shared by Wordsworth and not more than two of the poets 
examined. 

Similar facts could be pointed out for other of the poets 
here listed. For instance, the following words appear only 
under Shakespeare: brother, daughter, father, fool, honour, 
master, noble, poor, servant, son, woman. Certain others appear 
under only one name other than Shakespeare: bear, blood, dear, 
grace, king, lady, lord, name, show. The similarity in the lists 
of Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and Tennyson, is not without 
interest, forty words credited to one or more of these poets not 
being found in the lists of their predecessors. Again, the words 
that appear in at least six of the lists might be noted: day, 
death, earth, eye, fair, hand, heart, heaven, life, light, love, man, 
sweet, thought. 

But it is unnecessary to point out additional facts which any 
one who is interested can see for himself. The purpose of this 
note has been accomplished if it has suggested what Words- 
worth’s favorite words seem to have been, and thus has added 
slightly to our knowledge of him and his work. 

FRANKLYN BLiss SNYDER 


Northwestern University 
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DIE NEUE KURZSPRACHE 


Die Sprache ist Alter als die Schrift, und so bestimmt denn 
auch die Aussprache die Schreibung, deren Aenderungen immer 
erst der Sprachentwicklung nachhinken. Trotzdem hat nicht 
selten auch umgekehrt die Schreibweise die Aussprache beein- 
flusst, vor allem dadurch, dass sie diese einheitlicher machte 
und fester fiigte, so dass unser heutiges Hochdeutsch im eigent- 
lichen Sinn eine “‘Schriftsprache”’ ist, die bei sehr vielen Deut- 
schen die Mundart véllig verdringt hat. 

Aber in neuerer Zeit macht vielfach die Schreibweise darauf 
Anspruch nicht nur die Aussprache, sondern die ganze Sprech- 
weise zu beeinflussen, indem Abkiirzungen, die bisher nur auf 
dem Papier iiblich waren, nun auch gesprochen werden. Von 
solchen “ungehérigen Uebergriffen der Schrift,” wie sie Fried- 
rich Kluge in seiner vortrefflichen “Deutschen Sprachge- 
schichte” (Quelle & Meyer, Leipzig 1920, p. 330) nennt, soll 
im folgenden die Rede sein. (Ich selbst habe auf diese Erschein- 
ungen schon in einem Aufsatz in No. 15 der ‘“‘Militaérzeitung”’ 
vom 13. April 1918, Verlag R. Eisenschmidt, Berlin N. W. F.) 
hingewiesen, aus dem ich hier teilweise zitiere.) Dem Eng- 
lander und Amerikaner sind derartige Kurzformen ja vertraut. 
Schon seit langem werden im Englischen hiufig lange Wérter 
verkiirzt, z. B. to ‘phone statt to telephone; ebenso ist es sehr 
beliebt, hiufig vorkommende Worter nur mit den Anfangs- 
buchstaben zu schreiben und zu sprechen. ‘The Peninsular 
and Oriental Steamship Company” ersetzt man durch: P and 
O, die Wérter I owe you durch die drei Buchstaben I. o u., 
Member of Parliament durch M. P., die akademischen Titel 
kennt man fast nur in ihren Abkiirzungen B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
M.D., L.L.D., D.D. Welcher Amerikaner nennt die Chese- 
peake and Ohio-Bahn anders als C and O, die Baltimore and 
Ohio-Bahn anders als B and O? Ja, man hat sogar aus den 
Anfangsbuchstaben zweier Worter ein einziges, neues gemacht: 
to okae. 

Ganz entsprechende Erscheinungen finden wir nun auch im 
Deutschen. Einmal driingt auch bei uns die nervése Hast der 
Neuzeit nach Kiirze; anderseits sind die meisten Neubildungen 
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langatmige Zusammensetzungen, die ebenso wie die englischen 
Wortergruppen eine Kiirzung verlangen. Bei lingeren, zusam- 
menhingenden Wértern liess man einfach einen Teil derselben 
weg, sagte also nur: Zoo, Auto, Autobus, Kino, wihrend man 
bei mehreren selbstindigen Wértern nur deren Anfangsbuch- 
staben schrieb und spiiter auch sprach. 

Die letzteren Kiirzungen beschiftigen uns hier vor allem. 
Sie fanden zunichst nur in der Schrift statt, wihrend beim 
Lesen und Sprechen die betreffenden Wérter, die jedermann 
geliufig waren, ungekiirzt blieben. Gebriuchliche Kiirzungen 
dieser Art sind: z.B., d.h., z.T., z.Zt., etc., u.a.m., Dr., 
Prof., die Himmelsrichtungen, S.,O., N., W., usw. Anders war 
es aber bei selteneren Abkiirzungen, deren volle Formen nicht 
allgemein bekannt waren, z.B. den Zusitzen zum Doktortitel: 
phil., med., ing., usw. Diese werden naturgemiiss in der ge- 
kiirzten Form, in der sie geschrieben werden, nun auch ge- 
sprochen. 

Die Zahl dieser nicht allgemein verstindlichen Abkiirzungen 
hat sich nun in den letzten Jahrzehnten ungeheuer vermehrt. 
Aus Bequemlichkeit, um Zeit zu sparen, oder aus Unkenntnis 
der Vollwérter werden solche Abkiirzungen, die in der Schrift 
ihre Berechtigung hatten, nun auch als ihre Kurzformen 
gesprochen und dringen tiglich mehr in die Umgangssprache 
ein, so dass man fast schon von einer “Kurzschrift” reden 
kann. Hatte man sich anfangs damit begniigt, nur die An- 
fangsbuchstaben zu benutzen, K.d. W. = Kaufhaus des Westens, 
so nahm man bald auch die zweiten Buchstaben zu Hilfe, wenn 
es Vokale waren, um den neuen Bildungen auch dusserlich das 
Aussehen von Wértern zu geben: Kadewe, Sipo (Sicherheits- 
polizei). 

Die neue Kurzsprache dient in erster Linie dazu, lange 
und hiufig gebrauchte Fachausdriicke abzukiirzen. So spricht 
der Techniker von P. S.=Pferdestirken, der Politiker von 
M. d. R.=Mitglied des Reichtages, S. P. D.=Sozialdemo- 
kratische Partei Deutschlands, U. S. P.=Unabhingige Sozial- 
istische Partei, V. K. P. D.=Vereinigte Kommunistische 
Partei Deutschlands, von der I. A. K.=Interalliierte Kommis- 
sion, Apo Abstimmungspolizei, Schupo=Schutzpolizei, der 
Orgesch = Organisation Escherich, dem W. T. B.= Wolffisches 
Telegraphenbiiro, usw. Aus den Buchstaben H. K. T., den 
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Anfangsbuchstaben der Begriinder des Ostmarkenvereins, 
Hausemann, Kennemann, Tiedemann, ist sogar ein neues Wort: 
Hakatisten gebildet worden. 

Unzihlige Kurzformen dieser Art verwendet besonders das 
Geschiftsleben, zunichst als Telegrammadressen, schliesslich 
als allgemein iibliche Firmenbezeichnung. Eine der Altesten 
Abkiirzungen ist die Hapag=Hamburg-Amerika-Packfahrt- 
Aktien-Gesellschaft, ahnlicher Art waren Damuka = Deutsche 
Armee-Marine- und Kolonialausstellung, Bedag = Berliner Elek- 
trische-Droschken-Aktien Gesellschaft, BzBg = Bahnamtlich zu- 
gelassene Beférderungs Gesellschaft; etwas freier gebildet ist 
die Form Mitropa-Mitteleuropiiische Schlafwagen- und Speise- 
wagen- Aktien Gesellschaft. Erscheint bei solchen Wortunge- 
heuern die Kiirzung als eine selbstverstindliche Notwendig- 
keit, so ist dies in der Regel keineswegs der Fall. Trotzdem 
hért man iiberall Kiirzungen wie: A.G.=Aktien Gesellschaft, 
A. E. G.=Allgemeine Elektrizitats Gesellschaft, Bufa = Bild 
und Filmamt, Bugra=Ausstellung fiir Buchgewerbe und 
Graphilk, Deulig= Deutsche Lichtbild Gesellschaft, G. m. b. 
H. = Gesellschaft mit beschrinkter Haftung, Hacifa = Hambur- 
ger Cigaren Fabriken, Hageda = Handelsgesellschaft deutscher 
Apotheker, K. V. G.=Kleider-Verwertungs Gesellschaft, Klag 
= Kriegs-Leder-Aktien Gesellschaft, N. A. G.= Nationale 
Automobilgesellschaft, Z. E. G.=Zentral-Einkauf-Genossen- 
schaft, usw. usw. In solchen Firmenbezeichungen entspringt 
die Kurzform nicht nur der sprachlicher’ Schwerfilligkeit, oder 
der Bequemlichkeit und dem Streben nach Kiirze, sondern sie 
ist dabei vor allem ein Mittel der Reklame. Wenn sich Z. B. 
das Kaufhaus des Westens so gern K. d. W. oder Kadewe 
nennt, so will es mit diesen drei einprigsamen Buchstaben den 
Namen der Firma wie ein Schlagwort dem Publikum einhim- 
mern. Solche Anfangsbuchstaben sind eben nicht nur kurz und 
leicht zu behalten, sondern setzen auch die Firma als allgemein 
bekannt und beliebt voraus. Es ist also verstandlich, dass sich 
‘Firmen, die nicht leicht zu behaltenden Namen haben, sich 
bemiihen, statt dessen eine einprigsame Kurzform zu finden. 
So gibt eine Berliner Firma stets nur die Buchstaben C. and A. 
und die Adresse an, so schrecken neue Gesellschaften nicht vor 
den lingsten und umstindlichsten Bezeichnungen zuriick, ja 
sie scheinen sie oft geradezu zu suchen, wenn sich nur daraus 
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eine recht “schéne Kurzform”’ bilden lasst. Sinnvoll braucht 
sie nicht zu sein, nur leicht zu behalten. Neuerdings sind 
Anklinge an Miadchennamen beliebt: Ala=Allgemeine An- 
zeigen Gesellschaft, Asta=Allgemeiner Studentenausschuss, 
Ila=Internationale Luftschiffahrts Ausstellung, Sara =Sozial- 
demokratische Arbeitsgemeinschaft revolutionirer Arbeiter- 
rite, in Wien, Ufa = Universum-Film-Aktien-Gesellschaft, usw. 

Eine ungeheure Vermehrung erfuhren die Kurzformen 
wihrend des Krieges durch die Heeressprache. Beim Militir 
ist ja das Bediirfnis nach Kiirze ganz besonders stark, und oft 
mussten alle Riicksichten auf Sprachgefiihl und Wohlklang 
davor zuriicktreten. Erst durch das Militairdeutsch sind die 
Kurzformen wirklich volkstiimlich geworden und in alle 
Gebiete verheerend eingedrungen. 

Auf diese Weise ist also eine Art von “‘Kurzsprache”’ ent- 
standen, die allerdings eigentlich nur kurz, aber keine-Sprache 
ist, denn sie ist vor allem nicht allgemein, sondern nur einem 
kleinen Kreis von Eingeweihten verstindlich. Da dieselben 
Abkiirzungen oft auf die verschiedenste Weise gedeutet werden 
kénnen, so sind natiirlich Missverstandnisse sehr hiufig, und 
der Volkswitz hat diese Méglichkeit natiirlich lingst ausge- 
beutet. So erklirte man z.B. seiner Zeit in Berlin die Kurzform 
Bedag (=Berliner Elektrische Droschken Aktien Gesellschaft) 
als Warnung: Behiite Euch der allmichtige Gott! und las die 
Initialen R. V. K. des Rudolf Virchow Krankenhauses, in dem 
angeblich die Verpflegung zu wiinschen iibrig liess, als die 
Klage: Rein verhungern kannste! 

Es ist ein schwacher Trost fiir uns, dass auch andere Spra- 
chen an dieser Krankheit leiden, ganz besonders das Englische. 
Zweifellos hat ja das anglo-amerikanische Beispiel die Aus- 
breitung der deutschen Kurzformen sehr geférdert. Ohne 
Frage hat eben unsere Zeit das Bediirfnis nach Kiirze und 
Schlagwértern, um so mehr, je hastiger und nervéser der Puls 
des 6ffentlichen Lebens schligt. Wenn also bei langen und oft 
wiederkehrenden Fachausdriicken Kurzformen verwendet wer- 
den, so wird man sich damit abfinden miissen. Aber etwas 
anderes ist es mit der gesprochenen-und geschriebenen Um- 
gangss prache die doch allgemein verstindlich sein soll und durch 
die Kurzformen zu einem unklaren und wirren Gestammel zu 
werden droht. Unsere Tagespresse trifft dabei eine schwere 
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Schuld. Die Zeitungen haben das treffende “Tauchboot” 
durch “‘U-Boot” verdringt, sie schrieben vom A. und S. Rat, 
(=Arbeiter- und Soldatenrat), sie schreiben noch heute von 
der I. A. K., der Sipo, Schupo, S. P. D., usw. Es ist einfach ein 
Unfug, wenn sich eine Berliner Zeitung B. Z. am Mittag nennt. 
Ist es da ein Wunder, wenn das Sprachgefiihl abgestumpft und 
nun auch diese Kurzschrift gesprochen wird? Es ist ja so 
bequem und klingt so “fachmannisch und modern!” Oft ist 
ja auch nur noch die Abkiirzung verstindlich, die volle Form 
fast oder ganz vergessen. Mégen sich die deutsche Presse, die 
Redner und Schriftsteller endlich ernstlich auf ihre Pflichten 
gegen ihre Muttersprache besinnen, mégen sie sich bemiihen, 
statt schwerfilliger Zusammensetzungen und “eleganter” 
Kurzformen gute Neubildungen zu finden. Nur so wird die 
Sprachentwicklung wirklich geférdert, nicht aber durch Kurz- 
formen die im Grunde doch nur “Sprachersatz”’ sind! 
WILHELM FRANKE 

Berlin 























GEORGE BORROW AND HIS DANISH BALLADS 


Had George Borrow belonged to the straitest sect of truthful 
men, in all likelihood he would now be no more remembered 
than many another merely honest man of letters. Certainly 
Lavengro owes much to divers pleasantly mythical passages in 
the narrative. We read it not only as the plain autobiography 
of a Norfolk man named George Henry Borrow, but also as the 
record of sundry experiences of another personality dwelling in 
the same tabernacle, whom the author in his early years some- 
times designated, after the celebrated antiquarian Olaus 
Wormis, as George Olaus Borrow. George Henry Borrow 
actually learned to read Danish as a very young man, and so 
became familiar with the Danish ballads which he carried about 
in his Gypsy wallet till the end of his days. Those who set a 
high value on truth above its ordinary usefulness in human inter- 
course will probably say that it must have been George Olaus 
Borrow who came into possession, under the romantic circum- 
stances detailed in Lavengro, of a copy of the rare edition of 
Danish ballads published by Anders Vedel in 1591, from which 
the Borrovian translations were subsequently alleged to have 
been made. The fact is, that Borrow translated many ballads 
from the Danish; the query is, whether his originals were found 
in Vedel’s edition or in one or more later collections. In the 
interest of staid philology it appears necessary to make a dis- 
tinction between George Henrv and his engaging double, George 
Olaus. 

According to Knapp’s Life, Borrow was studying Danish 
in Norwich as early as the period 1819-21, and leaving evidence 
in his note-books of an interest in Norse ballads. About the 
same time he began his translating. In the Monthly Magazine 
for November 1, 1823, there appeared an article from his hand 
on “Danish Poetry and Ballad Writing,” to which fuller 
reference will be made below; it was illustrated by a translation 
of the ballad of “‘Skion Middel,” differing only in a few verbal 
particulars from the version later inserted in the Romantic 
Ballads. In April, 1824, Borrow went down to London carrying 
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a large parcel of ballads in translation, for which he hoped to 
find a publisher. His experiences in this quest are reported 
with substantial fidelity in Lavengro. ‘‘Nobody would read your 
ballads. . . . The day for these things is gone by,” ran the 
editorial verdict. Borrow persevered. The Monthly Magazine 
during the next year or two printed a series of articles from his 
pen on “Danish Traditions and Superstitions” and several 
translations of ballads and other poems from the Danish. In 
1826 he issued a part of his fund of translations from Scandina- 
vian ballads and newer poetry in a small volume under the 
title, Romantic Ballads. Three or four years later he was 
negotiating with Dr. John Bowring, whose Servian Popular 
Poetry had appeared in 1827, for the joint publication of four 
volumes, principally to be devoted to translations from the 
Danish ballads and from Oehlenschliger, and to bear the title, 
Song of Scandinavia. In this work he hoped to dispose advan- 
tageously of his remaining resources of translated ballads, 
according to a letter from Borrow to Bowring printed in 
Shorter’s Life, before he should be “‘forestalled in the Kempe 
Viser by some of those Scotch blackguards who affect to trans- 
late from all languages, of which they are fully as ignorant as 
Lockhart is of Spanish.”” This ambitious project fell through, 
not from lack of enthusiasm on the part of Borrow. The 
whole scheme took shape, rather lamely, as a longish review 
article on ‘‘Danish Literature” in the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
1830. The prose discussion is attributed to Bowring; Borrow 
supplied a number of translations from Scandinavian ba,lads 
and other poetry to illustrate the critical comments. 

In 1835 Borrow, now an agent of the Bible Society, published 
at St. Petersburg his Targum, a thin book of translations from 
thirty languages, which in its inclusive character suggests 
Herder’s Volkslieder. Among the contents are various bits 
from the Scandinavian, such as Storm’s art ballad, “Sir Sin- 
clair,” and a portion of the Danish ballad of “Orm Unger- 
svend.’’ On July 14, 1842, he is writing to Bowring in part as 
follows: “If I am spared to the beginning of next year, I intend 
to bring out a volume called Songs of Denmark, consisting of 
some selections from the Kempe Viser and specimens from 
Ewald, Grundtvig, Oehlenschliger. . . .” In 1854, by the 
testimony of a letter from Borrow’s wife to his mother, he is 
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again contemplating the publication of his “poetry in all the 
European languages.” At the close of Romany Rye, 1857, he 
announces that he has ready for the press, with other things, 
two volumes of Kempe Viser. These three records of good 
intentions, however, paved no road to fame, since the proposed 
works failed to see the light. In 1860 came Prior’s Ancient 
Danish Ballads, which no doubt served to cut off such avenues 
to publicity as may have remained to Borrow. Nevertheless, 
in 1862-63, Once A Week published some translations from his 
hand of ballads and tales, among them a version of the Danish 
ballad of “The Count of Vendel’s Daughter.’”’ Not till 1874, 
as Edmund Gosse reports, did Borrow give up hope of seeing 
the bulk of his work in print. A large remainder of his ballad 
translations was finally published in 1913, from manuscripts in 
the possession of C. K. Shorter, in an edition of thirty copies 
“for private circulation,’ an arrangement which doubtless 
would have been moderately pleasing to Borrow himself. 

Such, in brief outline, is the story of Borrow’s ballads. 
Now to return to the question of his originals. The Ballads 
and Other Poems of 1913 contains, by way of introduction to a 
section consisting of three ballads under the heading ‘“Grim- 
hild’s Vengeance,” an article by Edmund Gosse which gives 
certain information about Danish ballad history, and discusses 
in particular Borrow’s r>lation to his sources. The argument 
runs in the main as follows: Borrow never corrected the inti- 
mation of Lavengro that he was dealing directly with Vedel’s 
edition of 1591; he never mentions later Danish editors; while, as 
a matter of fact, he was entirely dependent, so far as internal 
evidence is decisive, upon Abrahamson, Nyerup, and Rahbek’s 
Udvalgte Danske Viser of 1812-14, the plan of which he followed 
and notes from which he often translated word by word without 
acknowledgment; in short, if he actually did know Vedel, he 
has left no proof of such immediate knowledge in his published 
books or among his papers. 

This statement of the case, though the grounds of the 
opinion are not presented in detail, is in large measure correct. 
A closer examination of the Danish and English texts suggests, 
however, certain modifications of Mr. Gosse’s views. A scrutiny 
of the Romantic Ballads of 1826 reveals that originals for the 
following numbers in the collection are not to be found in 
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Vedel’s edition of 1591: “Sir Middel,” “Sir John,” “Aager and 
Eliza,” “The Heroes of Dovrefeld,” “The Merman,” “The 
Deceived Merman.” Of those named, the following are not to be 
found in Syv’s collection of 1695, which reprinted Vedel’s one 
hundred texts and added a second century gathered by Syv 
himself: “Sir Middel,” “‘Aager and Eliza,” and “The Deceived 
Merman.” Danish originals for the entire group of popular 
ballads in Borrow’s book do appear in the Udvalgte Danske 
Viser of 1812-14, and German translations of most of them 
in Grimm’s Aliddnische Heldenlieder of 1811. Borrow quotes 
at some length from Grimm in connection with the ballad of 
“Svend Vonved.” He quotes from Vedel expressly in his note on 
“The Tournament.” The passage is given in Danish, to be sure, 
but in the modernized spelling of Abrahamson, Nyerup, and 
Rahbek. There is no mystery therefore, as Gosse suggests 
there might be, in Borrow’s use of Vedel’s words. Altogether 
it is quite certain that Borrow prepared his Romantic Ballads 
from the text of Abrahamson, Nyerup, and Rahbek, no doubt 
with occasional reference to Grimm. 

The posthumous collection of Ballads and Other Poems 
casts some additional light on the matter. The “Other Poems” 
consist mainly of translations from various languages. The 
ballads number, besides a few from other languages, about 
one hundred from the Danish, most of which had not been 
published before. They supply no evidence that Borrow had 
dealt immediately with Vedel’s edition or with Syv’s. For 
about one half of the English versions, originals are indeed 
to be found in Vedel; and for most of the others, in Syv. Yet 
here again the sources would appear to have been, not Vedel 
or Syv, but Abrahamson, Nyerup, and Rahbek, and more 
remotely, Grimm. To employ a superficial criterion, which 
nevertheless from the frequency of cases becomes practically 
authoritative: where there is a difference in number of stanzas, 
Borrow agrees with Abrahamson, Nyerup, and Rahbek, often 
as against both Vedel-Syv and Grimm. By reason of the rela- 
tive freedom of Borrow’s renderings, it is difficult to determine 
how far he may have been indebted to Grimm. The bulk of 
the testimony points, as in the Romantic Ballads, to Abiaham- 
son, Nyerup, and Rahbek in the first instance and to Grimm in 
the second. 
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Certain significant exceptions remain to be noted, particu- 
larly in view of Gosse’s opinion that Borrow drew upon one 
Danish text alone. There are several pieces among the Ballads 
and Other Poems originals for which do not appear in Abraham- 
son, Nyerup, and Rahbek’s collection. One of these is “Sir 
Guncelin.”” A Danish text does turn up in Vedel and also in 
Nyerup and Rasmussen’s Udvalg af Danske Viser, 1821, and 
among Grimm’s translations as well. Details of phraseology 
tend to single out Grimm as the source; for instance, where the 
Danish reads “Moder Skrat,” Grimm has “Frau Teufelin,” 
and Borrow has “Dame Devil.’’ Again the finger points away 
from Vedel and Syv. For Borrow’s version of “Innocence 
Defamed”’ there is one Danish text in Abrahamson, Nyerup, 
and Rahbek, and another somewhat different in Sandvig’s 
Levninger of 1780. Borrow follows Sandvig. “Saint Jacob” 
is absent from Vedel, from Syv, from Abrahamson, Nyerup, 
and Rahbek. Borrow’s translation agrees in the main with a 
variant in Lyngbye’s Feargiske Queder of 1822. “Tord of 
Hafsborough” and “Kragelill,” missing from Abrahamson, 
Nyerup, and Rahbek, are found, the first in Vedel, the second 
in Syv, and both in Nyerup and Rasmussen; the later collec- 
tion apparently supplied Borrow’s originals. In no case do 
sources other than Vedel and Syv fail to disclose themselves. 
The conclusion would seem to be that Borrow never used vedel 
or Syv; nor did he, as Gosse maintains, use Abrahamson, 
Nyerup, and Rahbek alone, but also Grimm and Sandvig and 
Nyerup-Rasmussen and Lynbye, at least. Jamieson, as his 
direct citation from the Danish proves, employed Syv in the 
preparation of his Popular Ballads and Songs of 1806. Borrow 
notices Jamieson only by way of innuendo, probably—as 
Gosse suggests—as chief of the “Scotch blackguards” who 
affected to translate from foreign tongues they little knew. 

Borrow had in a large degree that admiration for his originals 
which constitutes a fundamental qualification of the faithful 
and graceful translator. Though he turned out to be neither 
wholly faithful nor wholly graceful, his views of the Danish 
ballads as a class have a certain intrinsic interest and some 
significance with respect to his methods as a translator. The 
youthful essay on “Danish Poetry and Bailad Writing” which 
he published in the Monthly Magasine in 1830 records opinions 
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from which he probably did not materially depart during his 
later dealings with his cherished Danes; theorizing, on the whole, 
seems to have concerned him little. According to the essay, 
the ballad arose among the hills of Norway and spread thence 
with the swarming of the Northern nations through western 
and southern Europe. Typically, “the ballad is a kind of 
condensed epic, in which every species of feeling ought to be 
successively aroused,—fear, laughter, and amazement should 
all have a place allotted to them; and, when this is properly 
arranged, I consider the poem to be complete.” The early 
manners of the North were peculiarly favourable to such poetry. 
As these manners softened, ballads of love and romance came 
to be added to the earlier store of heroic subjects. Some of 
the love ballads display a “fine moral.” Of such a sort is 
“Skion Middel”—which he presents in translation—though it 
is only among the second order of ballads, since it does not 
arouse all of the feelings. In general, these poems exhibit 
“freshness and noble simplicity. . . . It is a great pity, that 
all the old Danish and Swedish poetry has not been rendered 
into English, and placed side by side with their more southern 
children; from whom, indeed, they never ought to be separated.” 

As to the procedure to be followed in such rendering, the 
records are all but mute. The preface to the Romantic Ballads 
does give some hint of the editor’s principles in the comparison 
between the rude vigor of the old Danes and the suavity of the 
modern muse, which generally fails to portray scenes of 
barbaric grandeur, “from the violent desire to be smooth and 
tuneful, forgetting that smoothness and tunefulness are nearly 
synonymous with tameness and unmeaningness.”” The prefa- 
tory note to Targum refers in commonplace terms to the dif- 
ficulty of giving to a version “that cast and turn which con- 
stitute no slight part of the beauty of the original.” Again it 
is Lavengro that offers the most picturesque testimony. As 
the account runs there, while Borrow was engaged in his 
Quixotic attempt to translate an English philosophical work 
into German he was frequently beset, as might well be in such 
a task, with a form of the “touching” mania, in this case a 
desire to touch up his original text. He resists the inclina- 
tion, drawing moral strength from reflecting on the course he 
had pursued in rendering foreign tongues into English: “Had I 
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treated the minstrels of the Kempe Viser in this manner?— 
No! Had I treated Ab Gwilym in this manner?—No!” 

Here is fit provender for those who believe that occupation 
with Romantic subjects tends inevitably to dull the moral sense. 
Percy found a parcel of old ballads and fell to telling lies about 
them. Pinkerton was brazenly dishonest. Even Sir Walter, 
as some think, was not without his modicum of editorial 
guile. And now comes Borrow, in his own quaint way the very 
prince of ballad liars, imminently in peril of being put in limbo 
with the sturdy beggars of an earlier day when minstrelsy 
was fallen into disrepute. 

As a matter of fact, Borrow had treated his own minstrels 
“in this manner,” at any rate so far as certain of the numbers in 
the Romantic Ballads are concerned. His first ballad in that 
book “Sir Middel,” does not quite follow the original; there are 
changes in detail and an added moralizing stanza warning the 
maidens of Norway as to the dangers of unwise love. “The 
Heddybee Spectre” is practically a free paraphrase. “Saint 
Oluf” also shows signs of improvement in the vein of Percy. 
In the other cases the versions are for the most part substan- 
tially correct, a few modifications being admitted to satisfy 
various exigencies, particularly that of rhyme. The metre is 
generally smooth, though by no means inspired. The diction 
often shows a strange mingling of modern poetic phraseology 
and uncouth idioms transferred almost bodily from the Danish, 
a practice like that which Jamieson had designated as ‘“‘Al- 
binizing.”’ In short, Borrow treated his originals with varying 
degrees of piety. 

It may be doubted whether his procedure in the Romantic 
Ballads was influenced in any appreciable measure by advice 
received from Allan Cunningham while the book was being pre- 
pared for the press. Borrow had asked Cunningham to write 
some prefatory verses for the volume. Cunningham replies 
under date of February 10, 1826, with a request that Borrow 
should give him for his guidance a sketch of the general char- 
acter of the Danish ballads, and with remarks of his own as 
follows: “I anticipate great pleasure from your translations. 
The revelations which Jamieson has made of the secrets of the 
great northern prison-house of song are heavy and unpoetical 
. . . Be bold and free and nowise afraid in your renderings. A 
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rude, a careless and vigorous hand is dearer far to the world 
than one cautious and correct. The easy dash, the ready words, 
and the unpremeditated air are captivating. . .”” Borrow 
sends the desired sketch in a letter of February 15, 1826, ac- 
companied by the following observations: ““The strict Kaempe 
Viser in the old Danish are in number fifteen. I have translated 
them all, and am now publishing four of the best.”” After giving 
an abstract of “The Tournament” by way of example, he 
continues: “In short, wildness, sublimity, and brevity are the 
characteristics of old Danish songs, many of which closely 
resemble our old English and Scottish ballads, owing, I suppose, 
to the close connection of the two nations during the reign of 
Canute, alias Knud. . .” Cunningham supplied the prefatory 
verses, in return for which he received from Borrow a copy of the 
book. In a letter to Borrow of May 16, 1826, Cunningham 
writes: “I like your Danish ballads much. . . We have nothing 
in our language to compare with them. Jamieson’s attempts 
are pitiable things; he has not a soul capable of tasting the true 
Danish spirit.” After praising certain of the versions in detail, 
he continues: “I think the complete translation of the Kaempe 
Viser could not fail to take, accompanied by prudent notes. . . 
But I must find fault. You sometimes use what I call classic 
words, instead of Gothic. . .This hurts your ballads in my 
Scottish eyes and ears. . . You must look after this fault, for 
it is a fault, when you reprint these ballads in your projected 
work. Your Danish names ought to be sobered into English 
ones more. This of course you will call barbarous, but they 
look harsh, and sometimes sound harsh. ‘Sir Mydal,’ ‘Swayne 
Vonved,’ and ‘Saint Olave’ look better than Sir Middel, Sven 
Vonved, and Saint Oluf. .. ” 

The Ballads and Other Poems of 1913 cannot, of course, be 
treated as a work of one date, since the translations were made 
at various periods in Borrow’s life and no doubt revised from 
time to time. Taking them in bulk, however, they might not 
have been displeasing to the Allan Cunningham who liked the 
Romantic Ballads. They show a tendency rather toward bold- 
ness and freedom than toward classical polish. Something of 
the “Albinizing” habit still remains in such renderings as 
“under Oe” for the ballad common place “‘under @,” “wadmal”’ 
for “‘vadmel,”’ and “that throld both laid and tall’ for “den 
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Trold baade laed og lang.’’ The names usually are given an 
English cast; “Swayne,” for instance appears frequently. 
Now and then syntactical features are transferred bodily from 
Danish to English. It will happen, too, that a stanza is 
omitted, but in most of these instances the lacuna involves the 
so-called incremental repetition, where the omission might well 
be an oversight owing to the identical beginning of two adjacent 
stanzas. A version of “Aager and Eliza,” for example, pub- 
lished in the Foreign Quarterly Review in 1830, restores such a 
stanza omitted from the version in Romantic Ballads: In the 
‘Ballads and Other Poems, as in the earlier collection, there are 
actual mistakes in the rendering of details, deliberate changes 
of a minor character to meet metrical requirements, and certain 
other alterations which may be grouped under the general head 
of adaptation. Refrains, as a rule, are left out. In the mass, 
nevertheless, the translations are substantially faithful to the 
originals. Borrow has neither the accuracy nor the poetical 
gifts of Grimm; but many of his versions are quite as correct 
and fluent as those of Prior. 

In his relation to the Danish ballads Borrow was not so much 
the Scholar, as the Gypsy and the Priest. It is difficult to be all 
things toall men. Most people at this day, in view of his other 
deserts, may be content to regard him as a scholar well lost and 
as a poet who did his best work in prose. 

S. B. Hustvept 
University of California 


















REVIEWS AND NOTES 


REYNAUD, L. L’INFLUENCE ALLEMANDE EN FRANCE 
AU XVIII® ET AU XIX* SIECLE. Paris, Librairie 
Hachette, 1922; 316 pp. 


M. Reynaud is already well known as the author of “Les 
origines de V’influence francaise en Allemagne,” 1913 and “His- 
toire générale de l’influence de France sur L’ Allemagne,” Paris 
1914. Three such stout volumes as these in ten years give 
evidence of remarkable energy and erudition. Tho the works 
are long they are never rambling. The author knows precisely 
what he wishes to do with every fact that he takes up and in his 
entire trilogy he contradicts himself but rarely. If one admits 
his hypotheses one is swept to his conclusions, and he seems 
quite unaware that his hypotheses might prove unacceptable to 
anyone. Granting that the French and Germans have a 
common indo-germanic origin he deprecates nevertheless the 
supposition that each bore from the outset the germ of a like 
future development. On the contrary the Germans have at- 
tained their present civilization by an often reluctant imitation 
of the French at some times more pronounced than at others 
but practically continuous. Germany owed to France its social 
organization in the middle ages, including its limited monarchies 
and its feudalism, its art, its chivalry, its epic and lyric poetry, 
its fruitless renaissance in the seventeenth century, and much of 
its classicism in the eighteenth century. To France it owed the 
Nibelungenlied, strophe and content, to France it owed not 
only its achievements in literature but its dangerous tendencies. 
We learn that Luther derived most of his ideas from Bishop 
LeFévre and that the “storm and stress’ theorists did not 
invent their own racial bragadoccio but apparently had to 
wait until it was suggested to them by Louis-Gabriel de Buat- 
Nangay. 

Certain contentions of Reynaud in his second work are 
largely supported by one of his favorite hypotheses, namely 
that the French civilization is essentially aristocratic while 
the German is essentially plebeian. ‘“Tandis que chez nous 
la bourgeoisie, 4 bien des égards, partageait les gots mondains 
de la noblesse, en Allemagne c’était la noblesse qui partageait 
les gofits utilitaires de la bourgeoisie. Si l’on ne tient pas 
compte de cette distinction fondamentale, il est impossible de 
rien comprendre a |’évolution des deux pays, non seulement & 
cette époque en particulier, mais 4 n’importe quelle autre.” 
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(p. 136.) This theory makes it easy to identify the origin of any 
aristocratic tendencies that may be detected in German litera- 
ture and life. 

Germany does not stand alone in owing a cultural debt to 
France, M. Reynaud points out. From the French chivalry 
developt the present day code of honor, from her provengal 
lyric the “chanson,” from that the romance and from that the 
lyric poetry of to-day. From the “chanson de geste’”’ came in 
sequence the epic of chivalry, the prose novel, and the novel of 
to-day; from the miracle and mystery play the drama of 
Shakespeare and, despite appearances to the contrary, Corneille. 
To be more specific, the Expurgatoire de Saint Patrice and the 
Provengal songs laid the foundations of Dante’s poetry. The 
troubadours gave the original impulse to Petrarch, the “‘conteurs 
de fabliaux’”’ to Boccaccio, the “chansons de geste” and the 
“roman courtois’” to Pulci, Bojardo, Ariosto, and Tasso. 
Reynaud defends all his assertions ably enough, but one has 
the feeling that a similarly gifted other national, an Italian 
for example, might make out an equally strong case for his 
own country as the pioneer in European culture. 

To what does M. Reynaud attribute the superiority of his 
race? Not to heredity apparently, for he seems to concede 
the existence of a common indo-european origin; not to environ- 
ment, for he paints the picture of a vegetating Germany, and a 
France under similar difficulties teeming with progress, after 
the break up of the Carolingian monarchy. His answer to the 
question would be free will. The French saw the better way 
and followed it. As he says in his earlier work: “L’Allemagne 
n’était pas en retard, elle s’est mis en retard, la France n’avait 
pas seulement de l’avance, elle en a pris.’ The origin of the 
clearer vision and the stronger will he does not indicate here 
but natural reasons failing these can be but supernatural ones. 
He hints indeed at such a solution in his criticism of Taine’s 
materialism in his latest work “‘nulle part de spontanéité, de 
mystére”’ (p. 244). The French are a superior race because they 
have resolved to be one and because God has willed it so! 

One is not long left in doubt regarding the most conspicuous 
other hypothesis of M. Reynaud’s latest book, one suspects it 
from the first and is impelled to store up evidence against him. 
The labor proves unnecessary, for the assumption is boldly 
and clearly asserted in a footnote just fifty pages from the end. 
A Frenchman is for M. Reynaud not necessarily a person of 
French ancestry and birth, nor a person who uses the French 
language; he is a person of French sentiments. The contrary 
theory of nationalities he condemns: 


1 Reynaud Histoire générale etc. p. 502. 
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C’était d’Allemagne qu’était venue la fameuse doctrine des “‘nationalités,”’ 
qui avait conduit la France officielle et la France pensante 4 |’abime, les yeux 
bandés, doctrine fondée sur une conception essentiellement anti-francaise et 
antilatine de la “nation” que notre Romantisme avait empruntée a la science 
germanique des Herder, des Grimm et des Hegel . . . C’est la théorie qui 
définit un peuple par ses caractéres extérieurs: langue, race etc. et fait de ces 
caractéres le fondement de la “nation.” Elle a servi a la Prusse a réaliser 
Punité de Allemagne a son profit et & nous prendre |’Alsace et la Lorraine. 
C’est une doctrine matérialiste, romantique. La doctrine francaise est celle 
qui fonde la “nation” sur le consentement des volontés en dehors de tout pré- 
occupation de race et de langue.? Du reste, l’esprit classique qui définissait 
l’homme par le dedans, par la raison, ignorait la “race” et la “nationalité.” Il 
tend aux grandes agglomérations internationales par-dessus ces barriéres 
fictives. C’est l’esprit de Rome.” (p. 260). 


M. Reynaud defines races according to “la doctrine 
francaise;”’ that is to say by characteristics. The chief charac- 
teristics of the French, he says at one place or another, are 
belief in law and order, belief in the rule of good sense and reason 
rather than in individual impulse, belief in authority. The good 
Frenchman is catholic or calvinistic but never Lutheran.* He 
believes in the order and unity that Napoleon brot out of chaos, 
tho not necessarily in Napoleon’s arbitrariness. The German 
is the opposite in these respects, an individualist, an emotional- 
ist, and a hater of Napoleon, whose character was so purely 
latin, who represents “la raison classique, la discipline, la régle 
dans la pensée comme dans la vie.” (p. 116.) The Germans are 
furthermore romanticists and protestants. The catholic ten- 
dencies of the German romanticists are past over with a single 
phrase referring to Fr. Schlegel’s coquetting with catholicism. 
It is admitted that there were romanticists on the left of the 
Rhine in the nineteenth century, far too many M. Reynaud 
seems to say. That is just why his book is so long. From 
chapter III we gain the impression that almost the entire intel- 
lectuality of France was Germanic from about 1850-1870. 
When the majority of French-born intellectuals become German 
by M. Reynaud’s definition one begins to doubt whether his 
definition was right in the first place, but from his point of view 
the method has advantages. He does not especially like the 
Germans and he can attack them by calling them individualistic, 
romantic, and emotional. A still stronger reason is that he 
does not like individualism, romanticism, and emotionalism 


? One is not surprized to find this comment in the second edition of the 
Histoire générale (1915) p. 517. To find it in a work of 1922 is rather unexpected, 
One would expect to find the author already a little disturbed by reports of a 
regionalistic spirit in Alsace. 

* Le calvinisme, qui porte des traces si nettes du génie francais, et qui est 
en Allemagne, d’importation francaise, doit en étre soigneusement distingu 
(i. e. from Lutheranism). En fait, il a représenté, au moins au début, en 
Europe, un agent de propagation trés actif de notre langue et de nos moeurs. 
Footnote to page 157 of “Histoire générale.” 
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(p. 136.) This theory makes it easy to identify the origin of any 
aristocratic tendencies that may be detected in German litera- 
ture and life. 

Germany does not stand alone in owing a cultural debt to 
France, M. Reynaud points out. From the French chivalry 
developt the present day code of honor, from her provengal 
lyric the ‘‘chanson,”’ from that the romance and from that the 
lyric poetry of to-day. From the “chanson de geste’’ came in 
sequence the epic of chivalry, the prose novel, and the novel of 
to-day; from the miracle and mystery play the drama of 
Shakespeare and, despite appearances to the contrary, Corneille. 
To be more specific, the Expurgatoire de Saint Patrice and the 
Provencal songs laid the foundations of Dante’s poetry. The 
troubadours gave the original impulse to Petrarch, the “‘conteurs 
de fabliaux” to Boccaccio, the “chansons de geste” and the 
“roman courtois” to Pulci, Bojardo, Ariosto, and Tasso. 
Reynaud defends all his assertions ably enough, but one has 
the feeling that a similarly gifted other national, an Italian 
for example, might make out an equally strong case for his 
own country as the pioneer in European culture. 

To what does M. Reynaud attribute the superiority of his 
race? Not to heredity apparently, for he seems to concede 
the existence of a common indo-european origin; not to environ- 
ment, for he paints the picture of a vegetating Germany, and a 
France under similar difficulties teeming with progress, after 
the break up of the Carolingian monarchy. His answer to the 
question would be free will. The French saw the better way 
and followed it. As he says in his earlier work: “‘L’Allemagne 
n’était pas en retard, elle s’est mis en retard, la France n’avait 
pas seulement de l’avance, elle en a pris.’”' The origin of the 
clearer vision and the stronger will he does not indicate here 
but natural reasons failing these can be but supernatural ones. 
He hints indeed at such a solution in his criticism of Taine’s 
materialism in his latest work “‘nulle part de spontanéité, de 
mystére’’ (p. 244). The French are a superior race because they 
have resolved to be one and because God has willed it so! 

One is not long left in doubt regarding the most conspicuous 
other hypothesis of M. Reynaud’s latest book, one suspects it 
from the first and is impelled to store up evidence against him. 
The labor proves unnecessary, for the assumption is boldly 
and clearly asserted in a footnote just fifty pages from the end. 
A Frenchman is for M. Reynaud not necessarily a person of 
French ancestry and birth, nor a person who uses the French 
language; he is a person of French sentiments. The contrary 
theory of nationalities he condemns: 


1 Reynaud Histoire générale etc. p. 502. 
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C’était d’Allemagne qu’était venue la fameuse doctrine des “‘nationalités,” 
qui avait conduit la France officielle et la France pensante a |’abime, les yeux 
bandés, doctrine fondée sur une conception essentiellement anti-frangaise et 
antilatine de la “nation” que notre Romantisme avait empruntée a la science 
germanique des Herder, des Grimm et des Hegel . . . C’est la théorie qui 
définit un peuple par ses caractéres extérieurs: langue, race etc. et fait de ces 
caractéres le fondement de la “nation.” Elle a servi a la Prusse a réaliser 
unité de Allemagne a son profit et 4 nous prendre |’Alsace et la Lorraine. 
C’est une doctrine matérialiste, romantique. La doctrine francaise est celle 
qui fonde la “nation” sur le consentement des volontés en dehors de tout pré- 
occupation de race et de langue.* Du reste, l’esprit classique qui définissait 
homme par le dedans, par la raison, ignorait la “race” et la “nationalité.” I 
tend aux grandes agglomérations internationales par-dessus ces barriéres 
fictives. C’est l’esprit de Rome.” (p. 260). 


M. Reynaud defines races according to “la doctrine 
francaise;” that is to say by characteristics. The chief charac- 
teristics of the French, he says at one place or another, are 
belief in law and order, belief in the rule of good sense and reason 
rather than in individual impulse, belief in authority. The good 
Frenchman is catholic or calvinistic but never Lutheran.* He 
believes in the order and unity that Napoleon brot out of chaos, 
tho not necessarily in Napoleon’s arbitrariness. The German 
is the opposite in these respects, an individualist, an emotional- 
ist, and a hater of Napoleon, whose character was so purely 
latin, who represents “la raison classique, la discipline, la régle 
dans la pensée comme dans la vie.” (p. 116.) The Germans are 
furthermore romanticists and protestants. The catholic ten- 
dencies of the German romanticists are past over with a single 
phrase referring to Fr. Schlegel’s coquetting with catholicism. 
It is admitted that there were romanticists on the left of the 
Rhine in the nineteenth century, far too many M. Reynaud 
seems to say. That is just why his book is so long. From 
chapter III we gain the impression that almost the entire intel- 
lectuality of France was Germanic from about 1850-1870. 
When the majority of French-born intellectuals become German 
by M. Reynaud’s definition one begins to doubt whether his 
definition was right in the first place, but from his point of view 
the method has advantages. He does not especially like the 
Germans and he can attack them by calling them individualistic, 
romantic, and emotional. A still stronger reason is that he 
does not like individualism, romanticism, and emotionalism 


? One is not surprized to find this comment in the second edition of the 
Histoire générale (1918) p. 517. To find it in a work of 1922 is rather unexpected, 
One would expect to find the author already a little disturbed by reports of a 
regionalistic spirit in Alsace. 

* Le calvinisme, qui porte des traces si nettes du génie francais, et qui est, 
en Allemagne, d’importation francaise, doit en étre soigneusement distingué 
(i. e. from Lutheranism). En fait, il a représenté, au moins au début, en 
Europe, un agent de propagation trés actif de notre langue et de nos moeurs. 
Footnote to page 157 of “Histoire générale.” 
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and he can make a strong case against them, at least in his own 
country, by calling them Germanic.‘ 

But some other Frenchmen, at a moment more favorable 
to them, may assume that France is essentially romantic and 
Huguenot and may deny that M. Reynaud is a good French- 
man. France is more strongly unified in thot than most 
nations, but in the last analysis there are probably as many 
ideal Frances as there are thinking individuals in France and it 
would be a mistake for them to continue M. Reynaud’s move- 
ment and begin to declare one another non-citizens. 

To the skeptical mind M. Reynaud’s work is the strongest 
possible demonstration that essential literary trends owe 
allegiance to no particular race. Exceptions by the chapterful 
tend to weaken the rule. His method also makes his work seem 
unfairer than it is. Actually we have before us an excellent 
treatise on the conflict of individualism with coliectivism, of 
romanticism with classicism, of the protestant spirit with 
the catholic, in France and Germany but not to the exclusion 
of England. Austere non-partizanship in such a discussion 
is neither to be expected nor desired. In approaching a 
protestant or a catholic work, an individualistic or a collectivis- 
tic work, a romantic or a classic work, a certain bias is in- 
evitable; but “German” and “French” form no such opposition 
and, despite M. Reynaud’s method of arguing, an approach 
with a preconceived antipathy or preconceived partiality is 
out of place. 

M. Reynaud divides his newest work into two parts, 
“La Bréche” (1750-1814) and “‘L’Invasion” (1814-1914). In 
his first chapter, “Propagande germanique,” he manages to 
hold his national lines rather well but in the second “L’Alle- 
magne de notre XVIII* siécle” they begin to fall and the real 
conflict emerges into full view, the conflict between the ration- 
alistic ideas in France and Germany and the sentimentality 
which followed into ascendance. 

The impression that Reynaud seems to wish to leave with 
us is that the Germans, about 1750, grew tired of the ignoble 
réle in literature which had been assigned to them by the 
French and determined to have revenge. Gottsched sent 
Grimm to Paris to commence the campaign. The Swiss writers 
seconded Gottsched’s efforts. German journalists gained 


*Cf. M. Beaunier’s review of Reynaud’s work in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Aug. 1, 1922 p. 699: “C’est une thése aujourd’hui répandue, que le 
romantisme francais vient d’Allemagne. Les ennemis du romantisme ont 
trouvé ce moyen de dénigrer toute une époque magnifique de notre littérature.” 
M. Beaunier insists that M. Reynaud is too generous in his attributions of initial 
impulses to Germany. M. Beaunier’s point of view in his article is interesting, 
but it is questionable how seriously one should take a reviewer who so con- 
sistently refers to “les Boches,” even when his work appears in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. 
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control of the French critical press and used it to commend 
German literature, while the private teachers of German in 
Paris began to declare the superiority of German literature up 
to 1750 over that of the French. The French had hitherto 
resisted the Germanic literature, the spirit of which was so 
foreign to them, but now the breach was made from within. 
France would not have yielded to the English and Germanic 
literature but for a pietistic tendency which had sprung up 
among its own people. In the case of the English and romantic 
literatures translations awaited the demand of French critics 
or public, and it was Frenchmen who first produced them. 
From the Germans came without invitation a flood of transla- 
tions of mediocre German authors by German translators. 

The impression of conscious propaganda which the first 
chapter may have conveyed is quite obliterated by the second. 
Some of the evidence was unconvincing from the first, for it 
always has been and still is the practice of obscure language 
teachers to overrate their wares. The propaganda of Gottsched 
is not much more impressive. If Gottsched sent Grimm to 
Paris to advertise German literature,’ he did so in the conviction 
that German literature and the literature of the Gottsched 
school were one. Suing for favor in Paris was no doubt a 
defensive rather than an offensive operation for him. The 
Gottschedianer dreamed of the support of Parisian critics as 
the Swiss did of English ones. Die Geschichte Eduard Grandi- 
sons in Gérlitz (1755) is enlightening in regard to Bodmer and 
his colleagues. Consequently one does not need to be sur- 
prised to find Grimm condemning the work of Zachariae and 
his confederates, which the French critics are commending, 
yet the fact seems to contradict rather strongly the main 
thesis of M. Reynaud’s first chapter. The German zeal in 
translation into French was also natural. The Spaniard, 
Italian, or Englishman who commanded French was rare, 
but the German bilinguist was common. In fact French 
threatened to supplant German as the prevailing language in 
Germany itself. M. Reynaud had demonstrated this himself 
in his earlier work.’ Moreover the German was very fre- 
quently possest of a desire to write. Lacking creative talent 
he could best satisfy it by making translations. This was 
much easier than creation, for the French literary language 
already existed, while the German literary language, in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, was still in the making. 
These facts M. Reynaud disregards when he says (p. 30): 


* Goethe refers to him rather as an intermediary. Essay in Uber Kunst und 
Altertum Weimar edition I 41:1,145. 

* See Hordorff in Euphorion XIX (1912) 66-91 and Budde Wieland und 
Bodmer, Palaestra LXXXIX (1910) 103-129. 
" See Histoire générale pp. 250-258. 
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“‘qu’on ne s’y trompe pas, le seul, l’unique mobile, qui pousse 
ces Allemands a traduire, est l’orgueil patriotique, un orgueil 
qui ne peut pas attendre la date fixée par l’histoire pour la 
diffusion de leur littérature.” 

This hypothesis is a sheer illusion. The important fact is 
one that M. Reynaud merely mentions in passing: the sus- 
ceptibility of the French to the new pietistic, idyllic movement 
as represented by Haller and Gessner. German authors of a 
contrary type arrived in France only when swept in by the 
current. Now susceptibility to pietism is, by M. Reynaud’s 
definition, a Germanic trait; thus it was a Germanic trait in the 
French that opened the gates to German romanticism. So 
we begin to have interesting and, to be just, enlightening para- 
doxes at the very outset; but the idea of conscious propaganda, 
which is strest in the first chapter, is a hindrance, for it diverts 
attention from the really important issue. 

The next chapter dealing with “Les ravages de Werther et 
la réaction de l’esprit francais” displays M. Reynaud’s views 
thru the clearest medium. He has had his predecessors in this 
theme, notably M. Baldensperger with his Goethe en France 
(Paris 1904) and Appel with his Werther und seine Zeit (Leipzig 
1855) but the inferences and conclusions are his own. As may 
be supposed, his analysis of Werther’s character is unfavorable. 
“Werther est un homme dont la volonté s’est comme atrophiée, 
sous le développement excessif de la sensibilité, et n’est plus 
capable du moindre effort.” (p.68.) Werther’s flight from 
Wetzlar and his attempt to find mental health in the world of 
affairs, an attempt thwarted by the prejudices of an aristo- 
cratic society but his one act of free will, is past over without 
comment unless perhaps these observations have application 
to the episode: “‘s’il n’arrivait pas 4 se rendre utile a la société, 
c’était (i.e. to the mind of Goethe) parce que tout y était mal 
disposé pour une Ame superieure” . . . and “Le geste déses- 
péré de Werther, loin de retomber sur lui, constituait donc 
(i.e. for the Germans) Il’acte d’accusation le plus terrible contre 
le monde tel que les hommes |’avaient organisé” (p. 69). In 
fact he specifically disparages Werther’s grievance against 
society by listing in a collection of extravagances the fact 
(p. 159) ‘‘Montégut salue dans Werther le jeune bourgeois 
révolté contre son temps, le ‘démocrate.’ ” 

There is always a little danger that the adherents of the 
literature of law and order may go so far as to condemn every 
work which protests against “le monde tel que les hommes |’ont 
organisé.”” M. Reynaud admits that Werther proceeds directly 
from La nouvelle Héloise but Rousseau, “ce calviniste, disciple 
des Anglais,” is less dangerous in his tendencies. St. Preux 
bends before social necessities and in the end it is made to 
appear that he, the individual, was in the wrong. Suicide is 
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also avoided in the French work, tho M. Reynaud does not 
help us to conclude what course St. Preux would have taken, 
had Julie not solved the problem for him by dying. That there 
are excessively emotional passages in Rousseau’s novel as in 
Goethe’s is admitted but, as the author makes clear to us later, 
La nouvelle Héloise was an exceptional French work while 
Werther was the typical German one. 

The earliest criticisms of Werther in France were’unfavorable. 
Even Grimm and the supposedly semi-Germanized Journal 
des Savants and L’ Année littéraire placed themselves in opposi- 
tion. Werther found acceptance only in the confines of French 
culture, Switzerland, Alsace, and the “avant-garde” in Paris. 
But on the morrow of the Revolution the conditions were ripe 
for its acceptance, and the Werther furor began with the usual 
attendant phenomena of hopeless passions and of suicide. 
Translations were frequent, from 1776-1797 there were fifteen 
of them; and imitations were equally numerous. Of the three 
that M. Reynaud singles out for especial mention, Mme. de 
Staél’s Delphine, B. Constant’s Adolphe, and Senancour’s 
Obermann, the first two at least were largely personal con- 
fessions. All of this seems to indicate a high degree of sus- 
ceptibility on the part of France, the land of law and order, 
and indeed the other factor in M. Reynaud’s diagnosis, the 
idea of conscious German propaganda, is held in abeyance for 
the moment. 

M. Reynaud turns then to the more cheering phase which 
followed. The movement against Werther began with Chateau- 
briand’s René, to which generous recognition is given. True 
René is strongly imbued with the spirit of Werther, but “‘la con- 
damnation est formelle. . .. C’est Ja société qui a raison; 
le solitaire égoiste qui a tort” (p. 80). The fault of Chateau- 
briand was that he was not a philosopher. “Il n’allait pas au 
fond des choses. Il n’a pas su rattacher Werther au génie du 
peuple qui l’avait produit. Ce livre lui paraissait une aberra- 
tion isolée comme La nouvelle Héloise . . . et loin de rendre 
(l’Allemagne) responsable du dangereux roman de Goethe, il 
admirait en elle, comme au temps de Huber, une nation religi- 
euse et saine,” (p.83). The next to enter the lists against 
Werther proceeded from a stronger base of principles. It was no 
less a person than Napoleon. He had been a sentimentalist in 
his earlier years, a follower of Rousseau. He had read Klop- 
stock beneath the walls of Saint Jean d’Acre and Werther had 
accompanied him to Egypt, but faced with the task of recon- 
structing France his moral fibre strengthened and discipline 
took the place of sentimentality. ‘“‘Or la discipline dans les 
sentiments, c’était la religion, plus particuliérement la religion 
catholique; dans les idées la tradition classique” (p. 86). He 
once exprest himself as follows: “Une religion établie est une 
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sorte d’inoculation ou de vaccine qui, en satisfaisant notre 
amour du merveilleux, nous garantit des charlatans et des 
sorciers. Les prétres valent mieux que les Cagliostro, les Kant 
et tous les réveurs d’Allemagne.” M. Reynaud approves of this 
sentiment (p. 86) even tho not of its manner of expression. 
Napoleon began his attack in an article in Le Mercure de France 
14 floréal, an X. The article was signed Ch. D, but the inspira- 
tion was from the Emperor. Speaking of the origin of Werther 
the author said: “il n’est guére possible de jeter les yeux sur 
quelqu’une des productions déréglées du génie allemand sans 
s’apercevoir que la littérature de cette nation, ot chaque 
écrivain s’abandonne comme il lui plait 4 sa fougue naturelle, 
a pris son caractére dans le systéme d’une liberté illimitée 
d’opinion.”” The author pointed out further in Werther “les 
traits mémes de la Réforme luthérienne.’”’ Napoleon continued 
his campaign making use of mercenary pens. These are the 
critical principles that M. Reynaud approves of. “Plus clair- 
voyante, plus résolue que |’offensive passagére de Chateau- 
briand, l’hostilité de Napoléon constituait pour |’influence 
allemande un dangereux obstacle” (p. 87). In the long run, 
however, the opposition of Napoleon was unwise, as the author 
admits. Having become governmental it lost the best part of 
its support, the aid of free spirits including Chateaubriand 
himself, and the fact that the despot attackt German literature 
only brot to it new champions. 

The fourth chapter is devoted chiefly to Charles Villers, 
for the “idéologues” and the “émigrés” serve chiefly as back- 
ground. The former were too much out of touch with German 
literature to support it effectively. They fancied it still was the 
herald of humanitarianism just as in the eighteenth century. 
The “propaganda” of the émigrés mist its aim fora similar rea- 
son: The French refugees gathered about Klopstock in Ham- 
burg, ignoring the fact that Weimar had become the literary 
capital of Germany. A precursor of Madame de Staél, Chas. 
Villers, was the first Frenchman to represent German literature 
effectively to the French. 

It must be admitted that M. Reynaud’s portrait of Villers 
is clear cut and artistically rendered if something .ess than fair. 
It is not to be expected that this “‘renégat de son peuple” and 
protestant convert should have found favor with our critic, 
nor that his letter to the Countess Fanny Le Beauharnais 
relative to French atrocities in Liibeck should be favorably 
commented upon. But his exposition of Kantian philosophy 
to the French (1801), and his survey of the educational system in 
Westphalia, which prevented the University at Géttingen from 
becoming Napoleonized were certainly achievements to which, 
without weakening his case, M. Reynaud might have accorded 
a higher tribute. He prefers however to represent Villers as a 
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somewhat passive plaything of fate. His relations with Doro- 
thée Schloszer are heavily strest. The ideas regarding German 
literature which she inculcated in him at the outset he accepted 
uncritically, and he made it his life program to pass them on to 
the French. In return he owed to her a life long fealty. She 
was his guide, philosopher, and friend. M. Reynaud sums it 
all up by calling her his “maitresse.”” To make his meaning 
clearer he tells us ironically that Villers’ relations with her 
even after she had become Mme. de Rodde “‘ne dérangea . . . 
nullement l’opinion avantageuse qu’il s’était formée de la vertu 
germanique par contraste avec la corruption frang¢aise”’ (p. 99). 
The last years of Villers’ life were indeed unfortunate. 
M. Reynaud emphasizes the humiliations and overlooks certain 
consolations. He might have mentioned that Napoleon himself 
put a stop to the persecution of Villers by the French general 
Davoust and restored him to his position in Géttingen. In 1814, 
M. Reynaud says he was put out of office by the Germans. 
“Tl n’était plus aux yeux des vainqueurs de Napoléon qu’un 
Frangais” (p. 110). This hardly does justice either to Villers 
or the Germans. He was deposed by the future George IV of 
England, who governed already as regent in Hannover. Such 
a ruler cannot be said to have represented German opinion so 
justly as the Freiherr von Stein and Graf Miinster, Erbland- 
marschall of Hannover, who interested themselves in Villers’ 
behalf, and the universities of Halle and Heidelberg, both of 
which immediately offered him a chair. It appears probable 
that Villers would have been restored to his position after a year 
or so had he lived® but “‘le passé tout entier se vengeait. .. . 
Il mourut le 26. février 1815, et fut vite oublié, aussi bien en 
Allemagne qu’en France” (p.111). This, too, is a statement 
based rather on Reynaud’s conception of poetic justice than on 
the facts; for friends on both sides of the Rhine wrote biogra- 
phies and accounts of him, and he is still remembered with Frau 
von Staél and Benjamin Constant as one of the pioneers who 
have brot German literature a little nearer to the French people. 
This leads us to the third act of M. Reynaud’s drama, in 
which Mme. de Staél plays the leading réle. The vignette of 
his chief character is excellently done. M. Reynaud has markt 
talent for this type of work, which had no chance for exercise 
.in his earlier general treatises. The author calls attention to 
her non-French birth and ancestry and to her immediate prot- 
estant surroundings. “Le protestantisme qu’elle professe 
n’est plus ce vieux calvinisme d’une psychologie si frangaise, 
c’est un protestantisme 4 l’allemande, vague, indiscipliné, 
fortement imprégné de piétisme” (p. 117). Her education was 
unsystematic. It was her opposition to Napoleon that directed 


* Isler Briefe an Ch. de Villers, (2. Aufl) Hamburg 1883, p. xviii. 
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her toward German literature. Her study of the German 
language began late and she never mastered it completely. 
In a French translation of Klopstock she recognized the lan- 
guage of her fatherland. “Cette langue, c’était celle de la 
sentimentalité piétiste’’ (p. 121). M. Reynaud shows that her 
studies in Germany were conducted with more impetuosity 
than thoroness. The passage in which he contrasts her opinion 
of Goethe and Schiller with theirs of her is mildly delightful. 
He leads us to believe that they systematically avoided her 
whenever possible. We gain a different impression from the 
recent work of Miss Jaeck on Mme. de Staél.’ It is more than 
possible that the greatest literary geniuses of Germany were 
impelled to retire before such great French volubility as Mme. 
de Staél represented, but they seem to have treated her 
always with courtesy and respect and to have accorded her as 
much hospitality as the situation required.” Miss Jaeck’s 
account of this episode in her life is better documented than 
M. Reynaud’s. And here it may be observed that while 
M. Reynaud seems to have read everything important in 
French concerning French-German literary relations, and 
nearly everything essential in German, he practically never 
refers to an English study of the subject. Precisely in such 
a field as his the discussions in a third language are often 
valuable. In regard to one capital question Miss Jaeck and 
Reynaud are in essential agreement: Contrary to the opinion 
of Heine and many other critics Mme. de Staél’s views were 
highly original and were by no means transcribed from August 
Wilhelm or Friedrich Schlegel. M. Reynaud gives a two page 
résumé of Mme. de Staél’s discussion of German literature. It 
is not clear what we are intended to conclude from it. Most of 
the statements regarding German literature are commonplaces 
to-day. In a few instances she reflects the general opinion of 
her time (Kotzebue, the relative merit of certain of Goethe’s 
works), while in a few others she expresses her own individual 
opinion (the high estimation of Klopstock and Biirger). In 
general M. Reynaud leaves us with the impression that her 
studies in German literature were random and incomplete, and 
her judgments temperamental and dictated chiefly by an 
opposition to Napoleon and all that was characteristically 
French. We are therefore a little taken by surprise by his burst 
of generosity in his final judgment of her work. The polemist 
and the critic seem to be struggling for the mastery in him, for 
in the further course of his narrative he has similar surprises in 
store for us. 


* Jaeck Madame de Staél and the spread of German literature. Univ. of Il. 
thesis, Oxford University Press, N. Y. 1915; 358pp. 

10 A letter of Goethe to Frau von Staél just publisht in the Jahrbuch der 
Goethe Gesellschaft 1X (1922) p. 231 with notes by Julius Wiahle brings additional 
confirmation of this view. 
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With the fall of Napoleon the last obstacle to Germanism 
was removed, and the second part of M. Reynaud’s work is 
devoted to “L’Invasion” 1814-1914. The view of Mme. de Staél 
dominated the entire period. It was as powerful before the fall 
of the third Napoleon as after the fall of the first. ‘“C’est a 
travers lui que la France du XIX¢° siécle, romantique, bourgeoise 
ou anticléricale a considéré et voulu considérer toujours |’Al- 
lemagne”’ (p. 160). It will be seen from the above that the 
lines are not drawn nationally. In Germany began the struggle 
between the partisans of the French revolution and the “‘teuto- 
manes mystiques,” “entre les régions de |’Ouest et du Sud, 
catholiques, libérales, démocratiques”’ (p. 167) and “encore 
ouvertes a nos ideés libérales’”’ (p. 175) and Prussia ‘“‘piétiste, 
monarchique, autoritaire” (p. 167). Liberal France in short 
stood with liberal Germany, and by liberal France M. Reynaud 
seems to mean chiefly clerical France, and aristocratic or 
imperial (i.e. Napoleonic) France, as against the anti-clerical, 
romantic, middle-class France, which at the beginning of the 
century and during the greater part of its course was enthusi- 
astic for the Germany of Mme. de Staél. From the beginning 
of the period a journey, or rather a pious pilgrimage, across the 
Rhine belonged to the order of the day. V. Cousin, Quinet, 
Michelet, V. Hugo, Dumas, Lamartine, were among the 
earlier ones to perform this rite. “Journeys” in Germany 
flooded the market and journals were founded under the new 
influence. The Globe, the Revue des Deux Mondes, and the 
Revue Germanique (1858 ff) were the most notable among 
many.“ Some of the observations of the French travelers, 
particularly of Michelet, are indeed pearls. The author has a 
good time of it here, for after all excessive ‘““germanomanie”’ 
is quite as ridiculous as excessive “‘germanophobie.”’ 

The lines were not quite so clearly drawn however as first 
indicated, for Quinet, one of the first to penetrate the mask 
and to discover Prussia “ambitieuse”’ and “‘sournoise,”’ was an 
anticlerical. On the German side the chief hero is Heine, the 
great admirer of Napoleon. Here there seems to be a slight 
tendency to trim the facts to suit the theories, for Heine’s 
unfavorable criticisms of the French receive only two brief 
notices.” Neither Quinet nor Heine however was able to 
open the eyes of the French to the true nature of Prussia. Such 
an enlightenment came in 1840 “as if by miracle.” “Sur de 
vagues menaces proférées par Thiers 4 l’adresse de la Prusse”’ 
followed “coup sur coup” (p. 169) the Rheinlied of Becker, 
the Wacht am Rhein of Schneckenburger, and Deutschland iiber 


u “Elle vécut jusqu’en 1768” (p. 150); an obvious misprint. 

2 Footnote p. 168. Also p. 175: “Quelques boutades des libéraux al- 
lemands 4 l’adresse de France, et plus spécialement 8 l’adresse de nos germano- 
manes.” 
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alles of Hoffmann von Fallersleben. Old Germany, “piétiste’’ 
and “gallophage,” found its voice again as at the time of the 
“Sturm and Drang,” of Herder and Klopstock, and of Mosche- 
rosch and Ulrich von Hutten (p. 169-170). 

During the entire period Germany was exalted, the achieve- 
ments of France were minimized. To Germany was conceded 
the entire middle ages, chivalry, the crusades, gothic art, 
“chansons de geste,”’ and music, “simplement parcequ’on ne 
juge pas la France capable d’avoir produit cela, l’esprit frangais 
étant par définition positif, terre-d-terre, dépourvu d’ élan.” 
(p. 177.) Does M. Reynaud mean that the definition is merely 
wrong, or does he mean that all such definitions are unscientific? 
Hardly the latter in view of the contrary definition of the 
French spirit which he has proposed.” 

Neither the events of 1840 nor of 1872 shook the faith of the 
French enthusiasts. Michelet exclaimed in 1872: “Oh! que je 
l’ai aimée, cette Allemagne-la, la grande et la naive, celle des 
Nibelungen et de Luther, celle de Beethoven et celle du bon 
Froebel et des jardins d’enfants.”™ In the preface to his Rhin 
Victor Hugo declared that if he were not French he would wish 
to be German," Renan cried out: “O Allemagne! qui t’implan- 
tera en France.”"* From this chapter one could readily cull the 
names of over thirty leading authors, critics, and professors 
who were extreme germanophiles, but M. Reynaud sums it all 
up by saying that Lamartine’s Marseillaise de la Paix ex- 
prest the view of the majority at the time regarding Germany. 

The dazzled French intellectuals, M. Reynaud points out, 
were unable to see Germany in her true light during this entire 
period. Taillandier and even Quinet arrayed themselves 
against Heine. Lagenevais drew a parallel between young 
Germany “immorale, impie, insolent, cause de tout le mal” 
(p. 175) and the old Germany of the universities and professors. 
Similar interpretations appeared from the hands of Marmier 
and Taillandier in the Revue des Deux Mondes. The leaders of 
thot adjured Germany to remain true to herself and not become 
Francisized and Saint-Marc Girardin, a professor of the Sor- 
bonne, gave a semi-official sanction to such views. 

In many respects the most attractive chapter in the work 
is ““Fant6émes poétiques d’Outre-Rhin.” The shades in question 
are chiefly Mephistopheles, Marguerite, Faust, Mignon, Lenore, 
Dorothea, Helena. Hoffmann’s creations followed these into 
favor and then came the village tales of Auerbach, Gotthelf, 
Fritz Reuter, Zschokke, Stifter, Immermann, Ludwig, Freytag, 
and Hebbel. ‘“C’est un vrai déluge de littérature champétre 


4 See the sixth paragraph of this review. 
“ Introduction to L’Histoire du X1X°* siécle quoted by Reynaud, p. 164. 
% Reynaud p. 164. 

8 Cahiers de jeunesse quoted by Reynaud p. 165. 
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familiale, édifiante! (p. 207). On se croirait revenu aux jours 
mémorables de Gessner et de Haller. Comme alors, une 
société frivole et surmenée demande 4 |’Allemagne des scénes 
paisibles et rafrafchissantes’’ (p. 206). No doubt there is a 
little nationalistic irony in this last remark but the note is rare 
in the chapter. 

Werther became antiquated about 1830 partly because he 
was hard prest by the Byronic hero. The theatre held its 
ground. Most of the early plays of Schiller were little appre- 
ciated in France. The Romanticists admired Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen. This, with the later plays of Schiller, Werner’s 
Der 24. Februar and Luther, Miillner’s Schuld, Grillparzer’s 
Ahnen, and the plays of Kotzebue, was about all of the new 
German drama that found a place in the French repertoire. In 
Faust it was at the outset the diabolic, the Byronic-satanic, 
element that found favor with the romantic generation. 
Mephistopheles was the first favorite and after him came 
Marguerite. They were featured in Berlioz’s Damnation de 
Faust and in Gounod’s Marguerite. “Pas de salon désormais 
ou ne s’étale de lui quelque Marguerite sortant de |’église ou 
assise 4 son rouet,”’ (p. 191); then came the turn of Faust. “La 
satiété, la désespérance: qui connaissait mieux ces choses- 
la & les entendre, que nos Romantiques? Ils adoptérent donc 
Faust comme patron” (p. 192) but the collectivistic moral of 
Faust II: “Réparer le mal qu’ona fait aux individus en se vouant 
au bien de ]’éspéce”’ (p. 193) escapt their notice as completely as 
that of Wilhelm Meister, “la conversion d’un jeune dilettante 
enthousiaste, et quelque peu égoiste, a l’activité réglée, désin- 
téressée et féconde’’ (p. 195) but the figure of Mignon caught 
hold of the imagination and was the frequent subject of artists 
before she became the theme of Thomas’s opera in 1856. 

Several of the shorter poems of Goethe were in high favor 
notably Der Erlkinig, Der Kénig in Thule, and Die Braut von 
Corinth, but more characteristic was the popularity of Biirger’s 
Lenore. The attempt to gain for Jean Paul a tardy recognition 
was almost a failure, for he was absolutely incomprehensible to 
any Frenchman however romantic. There was a genuine Hoff- 
mann furor however, which lasted from about 1829 to 1855, the 
chief relic of which is Offenbach’s Contes d’Hoffmann (1875) 
based on a play of Barbier and Carré of 1851. 

This was the last great German enthusiasm of the French 
romanticists, but the mild favor which greeted the village tales 
brot into a belated appreciation Hermann und Dorothea, and 
the enthusiasm for the Greek paved the way finally for the 
Helena episode at least in Faust IJ. Numerous minor enthusi- 
asms are recorded in this chapter. Equally interesting is the 
formidable list of greater German poets who remained unknown 
in France. No racial animosity affects the conclusions of the 
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critic in this part of the work. He seems to blame only the 
French who despite the “bon sens,” which by his definition 
characterizes their race, went to farther extremes of romanticism 
than their German models. 

The generalities of the chapter are, like most other gen- 
eralities, interesting and partially true; French lyric poetry 
borrowed from German sources its themes and types in many 
instances but its nature remained unchanged. When one 
compares French lyric poetry with that of other nations one 
finds in it an exclusive note. ‘“‘C’est son large souffle humain, 
Sa capacité de transformer en idées générales les cas particuliers, 
ce souci et ce sens de l’universel. . . . Le lyrisme allemand 
reste confiné dans la région de l’instinctif. Il ne s’éléve pas au 
dessus de l’état d’Ame individuel. Il ne “raisonne” pas. (p. 215.) 
Here one must make numerous exceptions including a large one 
on behalf of Schiller. Still the French lyric owes something 
after all, M. Reynaud says, to the German which is “égal ou 
supérior peut-étre au notre en valeur poétique . . . inférieur 
en valeur humaine. . . . La part propre de la littérature alle- 
mande fut de ébranler l’imagination frangaise dans ses racines 
profondes, de faire vaciller ses idées générales sur le monde et 
sur Dieu, et par la de la rendre apte a ce lyrisme de souffrance, 
d’inquiétude et de doute, qui est la marque essentielle de notre 
époque moderne, et qui était resté inconnu au XVII°* siécle” 
(p. 215-217). This is a concession in harmony with others in 
M. Reynaud’s earlier works. He believes it is the not wholly 
unworthy function of Germany to lead France back to the 
instinctive, the sensual, the emotional after France, as is often 
her wont, has gone too far along the path of the purely intel- 
lectual. 

After a brief introductory statement regarding the indebted- 
ness of Herder to Buffon, Voltaire, du Bos and Montesquieu, 
and of Kant to Rousseau, the next chapter discusses “La. France 
a lécole de la pensée allemande”’ with especial attention to 
Quinet, Michelet, Taine, and Renan. The former two retained 
enough of French spiritualism to make their whole philosophy 
inconsistent, but about 1850 German materialism began a 
new attack supported by the Darwinism of England, “qui ne 
manque jamais au rendez-vous, lorsqu’il est besoin de soutenir 
la pénétration allemande”’ (p. 239). The treatment of Taine 
is fair tho naturally hostile. “La pensée francaise n’avait 
point encore enfanté de systéme aussi matérialiste, aussi 
négateur de la liberté et de la spiritualité dans l’universe” 
(p. 244). However Taine was not completely Germanized. 
His was “‘une imagination germanique administrée et exploitée 
par une raison latine” (p. 245); by his own admission English 
thot had captivated him rather than German. 
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The treatment of Renan is somewhat less diplomatic. The 
German materialistic and communal] theories as applied to 
history, jurisprudence, and literature are at least susceptible of 
a friendly discussion, but it is otherwise with similar ideas as 
applied to religion by Bauer, Strauss, and Renan. Unlike his 
immediate predecessors in French thot Renan was thoroly 
germanic “dans le fond comme 4 la surface,”’ germanic “‘jusqu’- 
aux moelles” (p. 252), germanic in his equivocations, wherein 
he followed the course of Strauss. “Rien n’est moins francais; 
chez nous on croit ou on ne croit pas, et quand on ne croit pas 
on laisse de cété le langage de la croyance” (p. 252)... . 
Doctrine rigide et nette, impliquant l’adhésion de la raison, le 
catholicisme frangais ne pouvait s’accomoder des équivoques 
dont le luthéranisme allemande, dépourvu de dogmes, et le 
christianisme anglais, formé uniquement d’habitudes se charge- 
aient impunément. La conscience francaise ne sait pas dire oui 
et non en méme temps, appeler le Christ un homme et se 
proclamer chrétienne” (p. 257). The existence of such doc- 
trines as these in the minds of the French-born is a sign for our 
critic that the French nature has become temporarily perverted 
and to this fact he attributes the defeat of 1870, the aftermath 
of which he now discusses. ; 

In the treatment of ““Lendemains de défaite” M. Reynaud 
has few predecessors and seems to have workt the account up 
from the sources. He has presented a clear, connected, and 
convincing account of a particularly interesting epoch. Scho- 
penhauer was the object of the first great furor. He was in- 
troduced to the French public in 1870 by an article in the 
frequently offending Revue des Deux Mondes. The defeat of the 
French, which followed so soon after, brot about “une sorte 
d’attirance morbide vers cette doctrine de découragement”’ 
(p. 270). In 1870 Joseph Reinach was led to exclaim: “Nous 
avons aujourd’hui'des Werther de la philosophie, comme nous 
avons eu naguére des Wertherdel’amour.” “C’était en effet la 
méme maladie qui reparaissait,”” M. Reynaud comments, (p. 271) 
“Jean Lahor, au nom bouddhique, Léon Valade, Dierx, Sully- 
Prudhomme, schopenhauerisérent 4 qui mieux mieux, versant 
goutte 4 goutte la désespérance dans les Ames fatiguées de leur 
contemporains.”’ Even Renan joined the forces, but with the 
difference that he proclaimed it the highest good to submit 
without rebellion to the tyranny of desire. 

It was at the time when the French had most fully suc- 
cumbed to the idea of the helplessness of mind in the presence 
of matter as demonstrated by Taine, Renan, Darwin, Spencer, 
Hegel, and Wundt, and to the philosophy of non-resistance 
according to Renan’s interpretation of Schopenhauer, that a 
new light broke in upon them. M. Reynaud admits that for 
many pure and ardent souls Wagner’s musical dramas were the 
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means of escaping from the fearful atmosphere of vulgarity and 
baseness which held sway in French literature and politics at 
the time, but he adds: “Comme 4 |’époque du gessnérisme, 
le philtre étranger n’était pas exactement ce qu’il paraissait 
étre’”’ (p. 276). Wagner exalted the instincts which led France 
into the predicament of 1870 by teaching the ennervating doc- 
trine that God was the creation of man, and that it was the 
duty of man to follow the nature within himself, to develop his 
own individuality at all costs. M. Reynaud finds his influence 
active to-day. It effected an intellectual denationalization in 
Romain Rolland just as in the case of Stewart Houston Cham- 
berlain. “Dans ce Jean-Christophe, qui restera son oeuvre 
mAitresse, et qui est un ‘Bildungsroman’ du genre de Wilhelm 
Meister et de Henri le Vert, tout est germanique; procédés 
d’art, idées, style, et l’on sent que c’est lorsqu’il parle de 
l’Allemagne, méme pour la critiquer, que l’auteur est véritable- 
ment chez lui par la compréhension, la sympathie; lorsqu’il 
parle de la France, qu’il est étranger”’ (p. 281). 

The triumph of Wagner eventually paved the way for an 
invasion of France, perhaps one might say rather an “Ein- 
kreisung”’ on the part of the instinctive races, i.e. the Germanic 
and Slavic, in contradistinction to the rational Latin races or, 
to be more specific, it paved the way for the invasion by E. A. 
Poe, George Eliot, Dante-Gabriel Rossetti, Ruskin, Swinburne, 
Oscar Wilde, Bjérnsterne Bjérnson, Strindberg, Sudermann, 
Turgenev, Dostoiéwski, for the social idealism of Ibsen, and the 
moral idealism of Tolstoi and Hauptmann, both of which are 
specifically called mere pretexts. 

But first it prepared the way for Nietzsche. For so many 
years the réle of the spirit of evil has been assigned to him that 
one reads with astonishment a eulogy by an anti-German, 
anti-individualistic Frenchman. But M. Reynaud is con- 
sistent; unlike Renan Nietzsche is for him almost a compatriot 
because of his hatred of equivocation. Far more honest than 
Renan was Nietzsche with his “audacieuse révision de toutes 
les ‘valeurs’ morales et sociales;” and his “rejet superbe du 
christianisme, religion d’humilité et de faiblesse’’ (p. 282). 
M. Reynaud condones even his individualism. ‘“L’épanouisse- 
ment total] de la personalité, qui était le fond de sa doctrine, 
Nietzsche ne le concevait, en effet, que par la beauté et dans la 
beauté, sain, harmonieux, complet” (p. 291). It was Greek 
beauty he admired, and hence Renaissance beauty or French 
classic beauty, and thus he gave Lessing and Schlegel the 
merited response. M. Reynaud is in agreement with Nietzsche 
in regard to Germany. He refers with approval to his criticism 
of the militarized, prussianized Germany of to-day as well as to 
his summary of her entire history in the past: ‘a trois reprises 
différentes |’Allemagne avait été funeste a l’humanité; en faisant 
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sa Reforme, en brisant la magnifique organisation napoléonien- 
ne, récemment encore en créant son empire” (p. 290). Similarly 
the two critics are in agreement in regard to France, “pays du 
gout, de la finesse, de la forme, de la distinction” (p. 290). 
Nietzsche’s acknowledged masters of style and of thot were the 
French classic dramatists and prosaists. He felt an aversion to 
the Michelets, Hugos, George Sands, and Renans, who had 
become contaminated by German or English influence. His 
opinions sounded the death knell of the intellectual hegemony 
of Germany. 

The interesting chapter is then interrupted by an excursion 
of a chiefly political nature. This was inevitable for M. Rey- 
naud specifically believes that intellectual domination prepares 
the way for political. ‘Quand l’4me est conquise, le corps ne 
saurait résister’” (p. 259). The statement needs concrete 
support. It hardly applies to Greek and Roman history. 
Italy’s one time leadership in thot was followed by no political 
leadership and even France’s periods of political domination 
are not always closely connected with her intellectual ones. 
M. Reynaud’s work would have been complete and rather more 
pleasing for all time had he avoided all direct mention of con- 
temporary political conflicts. Why need the opinions of 
Quinet, Michelet, Taine, and Renan about the war of 1870 be 
quoted? Why should he express astonishment that the trans- 
lation of German authors and the study of German literature 
recommenced in France after 1872 just as if nothing had 
happened? (p. 263.) However just the stricture, was it neces- 
sary to contrast the strongly anti-imperial attitude of the 
French socialists with the equivocal attitude of their German 
comrades? “Yes,” M. Reynaud would no doubt say, “because 
this German socialism has affected French men of letters of to- 
day;” but we might have waited a few years for a final judgment 
of men who are still active or who have just past from the 
scene; of Jean Jaurés “dupe dans une certaine mesure des 
socialistes d’outre-Rhin” and of Anatole France “conduit a 
la germanophilie militante par le socialisme, en dépit d’une or- 
ganization morale aussi peu germanique que possible?” (p. 287). 

In a masterly final chapter the author sums up his views in 
regard to “L’Influence allemande et le génie frangais.”” He bases 
his definition of the latter on the characteristics that were 
conspicuous in it at the times of its highest attainments and 
greatest extensions, that is to say the twelfth to the thirteenth 
century and the seventeenth to the eighteenth century. He 
feels the more justified in doing this since a like definition covers 
both periods. The ideal man at the earlier and later time was 
“Létre pleinement développé, dans lequel dominent Ja raison et 
la volonté conscientes, l’homme miitre de lui, qui impose silence 
4 ses instincts matériels et égoistes, pour sc plier a une régle 
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supérieure d’ordre et d’harmonie” (p. 295). This spirit was 
evident in art, in the organization of society, and in literature. 
France continued the classic tradition, primarily that of Greece 
in art and of Rome in social affairs. He then defines the 
German genius, basing his description this time not upon the 
great periods of her literature, the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries and the latter part of the eighteenth (the splendor of 
these periods he would no doubt say was derived from France), 
but upon the dead levels of German literary history and he 
concludes that German culture is essentially bourgeoise, ple- 
beian, individualistic, materialistie. 

Then he briefly retraces the ebb and flow of French and 
German cultures thru the centuries. At the time of the in- 
vasions the Gauls were overrun by the Germans but the latter 
fell under the influence of the idea of the Roman church and 
the Roman state, and the new empire of Charlemagne took up 
the task that Rome had relinquisht. The Reformation of 
Luther was the next attack against the collectivistic idea. It 
threatened France for a time until protestantism assumed in 
Calvinism a form in harmony with Franco-Roman collectivistic 
ideas. Finally came the scientific attack initiated by the 
English philosophers of the eighteenth century but carried to 
its most dangerous conclusion by the Germans of the nineteenth. 
A like attack was made in the literary field. The English senti- 
mentalists prepared the way for Gessner; Young and Ossian for 
Werther; Byron for the appreciation of Faust; Walter Scott 
and Byron for the appreciation of the “Lied’”’; and Darwin for 
Hegel. England indeed offered to France all that Germany 
later forced upon her with the advantage that nothing from 
England directly menaced the French tradition, but “‘l’influence 
allemande ne s’est pas contentée de modifier l’esprit frangais 
par l’extérieur, elle a tenté d’en changer les assises mémes, 
de l’installer sur d’autres bases’ (p. 304). This has sometimes 
been advantageous to France. “‘De méme que les Invasions 
ont rajeuni notre peuple, de méme que la Réforme a approfondi 
son sentiment religieux, cette troisiéme intervention de |’Al- 
lemagne a eu incontestablement son réle bienfaisant .. . 
(Elie) nous a donné ou rendu le sens du simple et du familier, 
et nous a remis en contact avec la nature. Elle a favorisé en 
nous |’éveil du sentiment lyrique” (p. 305). In particular, M. 
Reynaud says, a Michelet, a Taine, a Renan would have been 
unthinkable without the influence of Germany and perhaps 
also a Victor Hugo and a Leconte de Lisle. This is one of the 
definite concessions that called out the protest of M. Beaunier 
cited above. To M. Reynaud’s mind it is perhaps no great 
concession since his France would have been quite complete with- 
out at least the first three of these names. M. Reynaud is on 
rather firm ground when he says that a people cannot with 
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impunity exchange its qualities for those of a foreign nation. 
Even the believer in a world literature or in international 
comity in things literary may properly cherish the hope that 
different national types, so far as they still exist, may be 
preserved. 

In conclusion I wish to pay my homage to M. Reynaud, 
who is a scholar and an artist, tho just a bit of a journalist. At 
the same time I must express my extreme distrust of his 
method. I still maintain that one cannot be too conservative 
in ascribing characteristics to races, especially in ascribing good 
characteristics exclusively to one’s own race. Actually I 
believe in the existence of race characteristics. Even tho Luther 
and Goethe were as unlike each other as Shakespeare was unlike 
both and even tho the formula that would describe English 
literature in its totality with its Beowulf, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Pope, Keats, Byron, Tennyson, Dickens, and Oscar 
Wilde, would describe equally any other literature’ still I 
believe a little in them, but I am more than ever skeptical 
about the ability of critics to define them without bias. 

In his Rektoratsrede of 1915 Professor Elster of Marburg 
distils the essential elements of German character as portrayed 
by German literature. Among them are “Naturgefiihl” and 
‘das religidse Gefiihl,”” which M. Reynaud also concedes as 
major notes in the German character. Among them also are 
“Selbstbestimmung” (“volonté”) “Pflichtgefiihl und Gemein- 
sinn” (“la discipline et la régle dans la pensée comme dans la 
vie’) ‘‘Beharrlichkeit,” ‘“Treue,” “‘reines Menschtum” (“‘hu- 
manité”’), and “riicksichtslose Wahrheitsliebe” (cf. M. Rey- 
naud’s comments on Renan, quoted above). German heroes 
who do not measure up to this standard are a little less than 
German, so for example Hauptmann’s creations: “‘Keiner 
rafit sich auf zum Herrn seiner Entschliessungen; solche 
zerbrechliche Art ist ganz undeutsch.”" In short we arrive 
at the unforeseen conclusion that Elster’s ideal German of 
German literature is almost the twin brother of M. Reynaud’s 


17 Quoted from my English>German literary influences: Bibliography and 
Survey (Berkeley 1920) p. 120. Késter, Anzeiger fiir deutsches Aliertum LIX 
(1922) 151-154, Schénemann, Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
CXLIIT (1922) 142-145, and Baldensperger, Revue de la Littérature comparée 
I (1921) 170-174, have all taken exception to such skepticism. I agree 
with the moderate view of the latter two, which conceives of national 
differences as comparable to regional differences on a somewhat magnified 
scale and with a somewhat higher degree of permanence. Uhlendorf, in 
the Journal of English and Germanic Philology XX (1921) p. 150, observes that 
the contrast of French and German literature brings out the national character- 
istics more strikingly than the English-German contrast. With this, too, I 
agree tho not with M. Reynaud’s statement of the differences nor with any 
other I have seen thus far. 

* | have already taken some exception to this essay in op. cit. p. 582-583. 
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ideal Frenchman and that neither has a monopoly of the 
virtues. 

One asks with natural interest what will M. Reynaud write 
next, for his productivity seems unflagging. His comments on 
English influences on French and German literature are most 
just and show great insight. A treatise on that entire subject 
would be a boon and few critics are better equipped with the 
necessary erudition, skill, and energy than he. Then before he fin- 
ishes his career let us hope that all the above mentioned works 
may require a new edition simultaneously and that instead of 
revising them he may fuse them into one great work which shall 
discuss, entirely without national implication, the contest 
between individualistic and collectivistic ideas in western 
Europe since the fall of Rome. 

LAWRENCE MARSDEN PRICE 


University of California 





SWIFT, SWIFTLY, AND THEIR SYNONYMS. A Con- 
tribution to Semantic Analysis and Theory. By Gustaf Stern. 
Géteborg: 1921. 294 pp. 18 kronor. 


This book is a careful study of the semantic history of words 
denoting ‘speed in the progress or the execution of an action,’ 
and, secondarily, ‘speed in initiating an action,’ from the oldest 
records to the close of the ME. period, followed by a discussion 
of more general problems of semantics. 

The author makes a commendabie attempt to separate the 
logical and the psychological problems involved, i.e. he treats 
changes in the content of words in one part of the book (chaps. 
II-III) and the mental processes involved in these changes in 
another (chaps. IV-V). 

Turning to the chapters dealing with the logical phase of the 
semantic changes we find that the words are grouped according 
to their earlier meanings as follows: I. Words in which the 
sense of speed is primary (OE. shred, hredlic, hredlice, (h)rade; 
OE. swift, swiftlice, swift(e); OE. snel, snel(le); OE. leoht, leoht- 
lice, ME. lichi(e); Il. Words originally signifying ‘strong’ 
(OE. feste, fest, festlice; OE. swide, swid); III. Words originally 
signifying ‘sharp’ (OE. scearp, scearplice; ME. smart, smartly, 
smart; OE. hwet, hwetlice, ME. hwate); IV. Words originally 
signifying ‘living’ (OE. cwic, ME. quickly, quick; OE. liflic, 
adj., ME. lively, adv.); V. Words originally signifying ‘eagerly’ 
(OE. georn); VI. Words originally signifying ‘clever’ (OE. 
geap, geaplice, ME. spack, spackly); VII. Words originally 
signifying ‘ready’ (OE. gearu, gearwe; OE. gerade, ME. redi, 
redily). I have given the full list to show the scope of the 
material used, for the author has expressly limited his dis- 
cussion (p. 6) by excluding (1) Modern English, (2) French loan 
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words in ME., (3) words denoting only ‘speed in relation to 
time’ (better, ‘speed in initiating an action,’ as opposed to 
‘speed in the execution or the progress of an action,’ which the 
author less aptly calls ‘speed in relation to action’), with the 
exception of those in group VII, which are introduced by way of 
control over the conclusions drawn from the rest of the material. 
This limitation is justified as the bulk of the material would 
otherwise have been quite unwieldy, and could not have been 
analysed with such painstaking minuteness. 

The detailed analysis of the changes in the meaning of the 
words under consideration is carried out with due regard for 
chronology, or where this fails with careful weighing of the 
psychological probabilities as supported by analogous develop- 
ments. Some very interesting facts are brought out, only a few 
of which can be taken up here. Perhaps the most interesting 
is the influence of the aspect of the verbs on the meaning of the 
adverbs, from another angle, the choice of the adverb with an 
eye toward the aspect of the verb. In the durative verbs the 
progress of the action stands out clearly, hence adverbs of speed 
referred to them mean ‘rapid, fast,’ while in the perfectives a 
turning point (whether initial or final to an action, or con- 
stituting the action) is expressed, hence the adverbs acquire the 
meaning ‘immediately, promptly, soon.’ The author finds that 
with adverbs meaning both ‘rapidly’ and ‘immediately’ the 
former meaning is always first (pp. 208 ff.), in other words, the 
adverbs acquire the sense of ‘speed’ in context with durative 
verbs. This order is easily explained by the fact that the pre- 
speed meanings of these words are more descriptive of enduring 
actions (to run vigorously, lively) than of momentary actions 
(to stop vigorously, lively). 

The extension of these adverbs from durative to strictly 
perfective verbs is facilitated by verbs that are neither pure 
duratives nor pure perfectives, and as the great majority of 
verbs are of this type the transition is easy. In this connection 
the questions arises whether this large bulk of verbs which is 
forced into the category of perfectives by the author (p. 209-10, 
following Streitberg in the main, tho the latter also assumes a 
mixed type, the durative-perfectives) does not constitute a 
distinct type, which, taken pragmatically, is as simple and 
fundamental as the other two? Are not the actions expressed 
in sentences like “He answered my question,” “He stepped 
toward the window,” “‘He retreated from his position” as simple 
and unified in their execution as those of duratives and perfec- 
tives? And is not our conception of these actions equally simple 
and unified? And yet they are neither durative nor perfective, 
for answered expresses an action whose duration is decidedly 
limited, tho not momentary, stepped names an action which, 
tho lasting some time, makes for an early termination, while 
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relreated points to an action the beginning of which is more 
or less clearly in the mind of the speaker, tho he may think 
primarily of its progress. In my opinion Polak, PBB. 44, 
395 ff., is right in considering such verbs as of a distinct type, 
which he appropriately calls terminate (simple, finitive, and 
initive, respectively). If Stern had adopted this tripartite 
division of verbs he would have found that adverbs of speed of 
necessity refer to the progress of the action in duratives (i.e. 
mean ‘rapidly’), to a point in time in perfectives (i. e. mean 
‘immediately, soon’), while they oscillate in terminates with 
the emphasis, which may be on the éerminus or the progress 
of the action (i.e. mean ‘immediately’ or ‘rapidly’). The 
arrangement and the interpretation of the material would thus 
have gained in precision and in perspicacity. 

Another interesting result of Stern’s investigation is that the 
adverbs almost invariably are ahead of the adjectives in 
acquiring the sense of speed, and that the sense of speed in the 
adjectives is very largely due to the influence of the adverbs: 
after the adverb fast acquires this new sense, the adjective fast 
would naturally be used with verbal nouns and verbal deriva- 
tives (a fast run, runner), and then with other nouns (a fast 
horse, boy, etc.). See pp. 212, 148-9. Stern considers this a 
case of sense-loan (Bedeutungsentlehnung) similar in principle 
to foreign sense-loans (p. 277). I am inclined to agree with him, 
tho I think he misinterprets facts when he extends the same 
explanation to “adverbs formed from an adjective by the 
suffix -lice” and even to “different forms-of comparison in the 
same adjective or adverb.” 

In chapter III the author summarizes the details of the 
previous chapter. He points out parallel developments and 
states his conclusions. In his attempt to simplify matters with 
a view towards an ultimate system of semantics, which must 
be based on careful, detailed monographs like the present one, 
he has not escaped the big temptation of over-generalizing, 
assuming as he does that the various earlier meanings must 
pass thru ‘vigorously, efficiently,’ before turning into ‘rapidly’ 
(p. 215 ff.). True, he makes this idea of ‘efficiency’ quite 
elastic, but even so it suggests much more uniformity than the 
material warrants. OE. scearp for instance could very well 
pass from ‘sharp, cutting’ directly into ‘rapid, fast’ in com- 
binations like a sharp wind; OE. georne more probably passed 
directly from ‘willing’ into ‘rapidly’ (p. 169 ff.); and OE. cwic 
‘living, lively’ certainly developed the meaning ‘quick’ in ME. 
without first turning into ‘vigorous, efficient’ (pp. 154-5). 
The author’s hope based on this assumed uniformity of develop- 
ment would be unfounded even if his first claim were granted. 
Says he: “If this (uniformity of development) is the case to 
some extent with other meanings, the number of actually 
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occurring sense-developments should be less than might be 
assumed, and the task of mapping out and classifying the 
semantic changes of a language, or group of languages, less 
intricate than it would be if every shade of meaning had several 
different sources” (p. 221). This procedure would merely push 
the problem back by one step: or would the author undertake 
to make out a similar case for the words with the meaning 
‘vigorously, efficiently’? What misled Stern is the indisput- 
able fact that disparate meanings in converging upon the same 
meaning must necessarily become more and more alike. 

Chapter IV takes up the psychological problems involved in 
meaning and its changes. Meaning is defined with Gomperz, 
W eltanschauungslehre I, I, 54 ff., as “the content of the word, 
in so far as it represents our mode of apprehending a certain 
object” (p. 226), i.e. the author properly recognizes words only 
as parts of larger units of speech, and puts a wholesome emphasis 
upon the fact that words assume practically innumerable shades 
of meaning in keeping with the context (pp. 231-234, as well 
as in the detailed analysis of the semantic changes in chapter II). 
He accordingly dismisses Paul’s ‘‘usuelle Bedeutung” in the 
sense of ‘general meaning’ outright (p. 227). It follows that all 
changes in the meaning of words take place within the sentence 
also. In the adverbs investigated here the aspect of the verb 
of the sentence is of decisive influence; also the nature of the 
subject performing the action characterized by these adverbs 
(p. 217, and elsewhere). 

In his final chapter the author attempts a “‘psychological 
classification of sense-changes” of his own, having found 
Wundt’s and Falk’s system (see XXI, 171-8 of this journal) 
inadequate. Paul’s treatment is not mentioned as it is based 
primarily on the “‘logical’”’ relationships of the earlier to the 
later meanings. The nature of the author’s objections are not 
stated in detail. “The chief reason is that I do not feel con- 
vinced that either of the two authors has succeeded in dis- 
covering a theoretically tenable and practically serviceable 
system of classification,” says the author (p. 223), and proceeds 
to build his own system to fit his material, prefixing his venture 
with the statement: “Whether the characteristics [noticeable 
in the semantic development of the adverbs and adjectives 
treated here] would form a suitable basis for a comprehensive 
system of classification, is a point which for the present is left 
out of consideration” (p. 253). 

Three types of semantic change are assumed: A. Cumutla- 
tive sense-change, ‘characterized by a development consisting of 
numerous slight modifications of meaning, all tending in the 
same direction, the cumulative effect of which is apparent as a 
manifest sense-change. Oscillating instances (see p. 237) serve 
as links in the development” (p. 253). It includes Paul’s cases 
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of restriction and expansion of meaning. B. Sense-transfers, 
“which consist of a single act of association, their result being a 
sense of the kind generally termed ‘transferred’ or ‘figurative.’ 
No oscillating instances occur” (p. 253-4). Various subdivisions 
on a “logical” basis are made. This group includes Paul’s 
metaphors. C. Sense-loans, either from foreign sources or 
from cognate English words (p. 276 ff.). Groups A and B con- 
tain changes “‘due to the independent, internal development of 
a word,” group C such as are “due to external influence” 
(p. 253). “Independent, internal development” includes of 
course the effects of contextual influence. 

The value of this classification is yet to be tested, tho the 
three types assumed seem to be psychologically fundamental. 
An inspection of Paul’s treatment of the matter suggests that, 
leaving loans out of consideration, a]l changes except restriction 
and expansion in meaning, and the fading out of metaphors, 
hyperboles, euphemisms, and so forth, belong to the second 
type. Perhaps the author will some day favor us with a more 
detailed systematic classification of semantic change. 

Hans KuRATH 


Northwestern University 





SHAKESPEARE, Raymond Macdonald Alden, Duffield, 
New York, 1922. 


SHAKESPEARE, Neue Ausgabe, Alois Brandl, Ernest Hof- 
mann, Berlin, 1922. 


“Shakespeare und kein Ende” said Goethe; but in a little 
over a hundred years of commentaries, essays, books, and lec- 
ture courses Professor Raleigh of Oxford opened, I’m told, his 
oration before the British Academy of Arts in 1918 with the con- 
fession that the end has at last come after all: ‘There is nothing 
new and important to be said of Shakespeare.” So Comte 
wrote jfinis under Astronomy in his hierarchy of the sciences; 
so an American psychologist announced some years ago that 
the laws of mind were now finally charted—and then came the 
spectroscope and psychanalysis. But even less than in science 
may we set bounds to our explorations in art; for, aside from 
possible new matters of objective fact, biographic and literary, 
there is forever a new interpenetration of spirits, the new 
spiritual insight out of a new experience in life, the new spiritual 
function of the old-time creator in this new experience . . . 
that is, when the two spirits are themselves Realities, and not 
two pallid, jaded, and frustrate ghosts. And so for Goethe, 
and for all of Goethe’s spiritual family, it is still Shakespeare 
und kein Ende.! 


' Professor Raleigh was certainly unjust to his own spiritual qualities. 
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Yet, of course, in that family one man will have something 
more new and important to say than another, as must strike 
any reader of the two books to be here noted. Professor Alden, 
persuaded by an editor of a series of Master Spirits of Literature, 
gives us on the whole a compendium on the orthodoxy of the 
American professorate, as to the canon, the sources, the art, 
the interpretation of characters; with Neilson’s and Thorndike’s 
Facts About Shakespeare, his book should head every bibliog- 
raphy in an undergraduate course. The modern orthodoxy, 
so much of which would have been heresy to Coleridge, as 
against the heterodoxy of Stoll and the other “Shakespeare 
Skeptics” (whom both Alden and Brand! pass without mention). 
But his criticism is the outgrowth of his own envisaging and 
adjudging the total energy and pageantry of Shakespeare’s 
achievement: he may have had an order to write, but he did 
not write to order; and the last chapter, aside from many wise 
obiter dicta scattered through preceding pages, is a noteworthy 
probing into the greatness and the limitations of that unity of 
attitude and power, the mind of Shakespeare, which the diver- 
sity of its creation so often makes us lose sight of. This quite 
independent of any demurs I might wish to register in con- 
versation with Professor Alden. It is only on taking up the 
larger work, the new edition of Professor Brandl’s Shakespeare, 
that one realizes the difference between us lesser members of 
the family and the great fellows closer of kin to the sage of 
Weimar. 

There is a peculiar, a fundamental difference between the 
two books, communicated directly to one’s feelings, but almost 
incommunicable to one’s reason: it may be likened somewhat 
to the difference one observes in his own mind between an 
experience he remembers intellectually, clearly, as one item 
or a series of items, and an experience he relives as an imagina- 
tively poignant, intimate, continuous, organic reality. Even 
the analytic of Bradley, which in philosophic penetration and 
grasp has moments of sheer intellectual power beyond any- 
thing in Brandl’s book, has less of this organic quality of 
Shakespeare relived. 

But I will pass to other elements, more tangible, though 
not altogether unrelated to this fundamental impression. The 
chapter divisions, those signposts of one’s thought, reveal 
a system of thoroughfares on a new chart: III Lyrische Stim- 
mungen, IV Bizarre Charaktere in Komoedien, V Hamlet und 
andere Idealgestalten, VI Hohe Maenner und arglose Frauen, 
VII Starke Maenner und staerkere Frauen. These are not 
the mere whimsies of a dreamer in the twilight where the 
landscape is obscured; for the chapters themselves aboundingly 
unfold and justify his vision. The venerable scholar has dwelt 
in that great country. The evolution of Shakespeare, his 
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mind and his art, becomes something more organic, more 
integrated with his theatrical experience and surroundings, 
with his personal affairs, with the books, the customs, the public 
events and persons, the specific thought-and-feeling reactions 
of his age, than in the orthodoxy of the four periods. And I 
can think of no work where so vast an amount of knowledge of 
the contemporary world has been so vitally assimilated in itself 
and so vitally correlated with Shakespeare’s own Tun und 
Lassen. Here is not mere surface; here are the three dimen- 
sions of reality. 

American scholarship will quarrel with several fundamental 
qualities of the book. Brandl seems almost naively oblivious 
that all the old biographical gossip has been so cautiously 
and definitively shelved; and yet, when we think of it and 
when we, too, have imaginatively identified ourselves with 
each succeeding decade from sixteen hundred to seventeen, 
from Fuller to Rowe and beyond, the gossip seems quite as 
likely to be truth as—the blank spaces that baffle us when 
we have done away with it. Perhaps there is as much grasp 
of reality in accepting tradition on occasion as in rejecting it: 
I merely raise the question. Again, Brandl constructs biog- 
raphy out of converging inferences from widely isolated facts 
where our scholarship would have hesitated, perhaps in part 
from not feeling the same momentum and direction in the facts; 
yet no one can justly accuse him of undiscriminating subjec- 
tivity or mere guess-work—he is as uncertain of Mary Fitton 
as he is certain of Southampton. Our scholarship too, though 
it will find luminous remarks on Shakespeare’s triple-stage, on 
“die Technik der Entschliessungsszene,” on re-working of his 
own earlier dramatic motifs, on adaptation of technique to 
special festal occasions, and much besides, will miss the Ameri- 
can and English emphasis on dramaturgy,—or, for that matter, 
the German emphasis, as in Kuehnemann’s Schiller. It will 
miss, as I do, at times something of completeness in the char- 
acter analysis, as in Falstaff and perhaps in Hamlet, but it will 
be grateful, as I am, for many a paragraph that strikes deep 
into one or another basic characteristic, whereat we say, 
“That’s so; why didn’t I ever think of that before.” 

Yet our chief quarrel will be with the Brandl Canon: the 
Marina portion of Pericles and the Folio in tote, with the three 
parts of Henry the VI and the whole of Henry the VIII. 
Marlowe, and Peele, and Greene, and Fletcher—they wrote 
much, but they didn’t write all we have said they did! And 
Brandl feels more weight to the contemporary testimony of 
fact, as particularly in the editorship of Shakespeare’s two 
actor-cronies, than to the stylistic analysis of modern scholars; 
and, with this thesis, as starting-point, he developes a study 
of Shakespeare’s earlier dramatic intelligence, as, for instance, 
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in the characters of Talbot and Jack Cade, that gives the thesis 
itself a new plausibility. But we will laugh, like Scrub, 
consumedly, forgetting how elusive is the problem of identify- 
ing style, particularly before style has been formed, forgetting 
what diverse styles Shakespeare himself developed, and for- 
getting that to this day there is no exact agreement on the 
contributions of Marlowe and the rest to the plays in question. 
I for one was never convinced of the orthodox view, though I 
had it straight from George Baker in the dear old Harvard days, 
when Ashley Thorndike too was still on the banks of the 
Charles . . . . let them pray for my soul, if my soul is still of 
any concern to them. 

Thus it is that to me Brandl’s Shakespeare—Leben, Umwelt, 
Kunst—s3eems, as one creative act, a masterpiece. I will not 
quarrel with any to whom it does not so seem; unless they 
ground their contention on national lines. For I feel that I 
have myself entered at times too far into the spirit of Masters 
of Life beyond our Anglo-Saxon borders to assume that a man 
like Brandl errs, if he errs, merely because the Master was an 
Englishman and not a German. Such a contention, except 
in matters essentially verbal or of folk-customs, is, I believe, 
nothing but mysticism, the obscurantism of critics who most 
pride themselves on their realistic attitude; the issues are not 
nationalistic, they are human and humanistic. And even in 
the externals, England and America are today, alas, as far re- 
moved from the days of Elizabeth as Germany itself. 

Shakespeare was born on English meadows and lived his 
great life in an English city, but neither Warwickshire nor 
London could keep him forever in his island home; he has long 
since passed all frontiers. At a commemoration assembly in 
1916 an American Professor—not of Wisconsin, be it said— 
delivered an oration ostensibly on the Master, practically on 
the to him terrible hordes beyond the Rhine whom he pro- 
nounced so unlike the Master. Those were tense and raucous 
days, ugly to remember. Let them die. But I am willing 
to remember the cry of protest I then uttered, though the 
lump in my throat made my utterance halting and thick: 

There’s now one sound above the battle blown, 
Above the nations hurling flame for flame— 
One love which hate itself is proud to own, 
One voice of man tumultuous with thy name, 
Shakespeare! The kingdoms of divided earth 
Honor to-day thy conquests o’er them all,— 
And none who know the meaning of thy worth 
To-day will use thee for their clansman call. 
But rather, in these hundred years times three 
Of power still creating light and life, 

We find the omen of thy work to-be— 
Hereafter healer of these wounds of striie. 


Above the battle we behold thy face,— 
Above the battle a united race. 
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I believe that the spirit of Goethe would agree, for it is engaged, 
though we may not realize it now, upon the same work.’ 
WiLiiAmM ELLERY LEONARD 
Madison, Wisconsin, 
January 25, 1923 





LANGUAGE: ITS NATURE, DEVELOPMENT AND OR- 
IGIN. By Otto Jespersen. London, Allen and Unwyn; 
New York, Henry Holt, 1922. 448 pages. 


Destructive optimism: a courageous desire to break down 
the barriers of conventional belief and method, coupled with a 
firm confidence in the possibility of forging ahead in the search 
of truth—that is the keynote of Jespersen’s new book. I 
admire it sincerely and consider it an epoch-making feat in the 
progress of science. For that very reason I feel all the more 
free to voice my objections wherever I believe to see light 
in a different direction. 

Language is a courageous book first of all, but it is cautious 
at the same time. Refuting time-honored superstitions without 
fear or favor, frankly suggesting the boldest innovations, 
Jespersen at the same time carefully feels his way, conscienti- 
ously distinguishing between daring hypothesis and scientific 
assertion. It isa thoroly modern book in many respects, notably 
so in its avowed and consistent application of the principles of 
evolution to linguistic investigation. And it must even be called 
an entertaining book; some of its chapters, as, for instance, those 
dealing with pidgin English and the language of children and 
women, ought to make fascinating reading for the layman as 
well as for the linguist. Perhaps, tho, there is a trace of weak- 
ness in that strength. Aside from more than a few attempts at 
punning, not everybody will welcome it that the author has, in 
some chapters at least, turned from the clean-cut conciseness of 
his Lehrbuch der Phonetik and Modern English Grammar to the 
somewhat rambling discoursiveness of his Progress in Language 
and Growth and Structure of the English Language. But that 
is a matter of personal preference. 


* Having been occupied for several months in threatening or cajoling my 
printer to set right the desperately disordered proof-sheets of some small 
compositions of my own, I have noted with particularly savage glee the follow- 
ing errors that Professor Brandl’s printers superciliously neglected, or diaboli- 
cally refused, to correct: p. 87, Zusammenharng; p. 98, Trtussoehne; }». 112, 
Versuchnug, and a period (instead of a comma) between umzubringen and die 
Archive; p. 142, pecula (for pocula); p. 153, Sout-hampton (the divisior is right 
lower on the same page and on pages 160, 290); p. 154, Jeitwort (for Zeitwort); 

. 179, Paintner; p. 192, Sout-hampton; p. 194, aderation (?); p. 237, Wotr; p. 
42, ‘Viel Laerm um nichts’ (for “Was ihr wollt’); p. 246, Jugendsteich; p. 260, 
dir (for die); p. 290, dsreits; p. 326, concience; p. 400, II, 5 (for I, 5, as the 
curious will find out when they hunt up the passage!). 
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The volume is dedicated to Vilhelm Thomsen, and it is fair 
enough that the Danish scholar loyally emphasizes the great 
merits of this and other Scandinavian philologists. Nor should 
it be misinterpreted as contentious bias if Jespersen’s icono- 
clastic blows fall especially heavily upon the German repre- 
sentatives of linguistics during the nineteenth century. It 
could hardly be otherwise, since the bulk of present-day theories 
on the development of language is of German origin. Still, I 
must take exception to at least one passage in his excellent 
chapter on the history of the science, altho it is not a question 
of concrete fact that is concerned, but an aspect of one’s general 
attitude in regard to an important group of phonetic laws (or 
“rules,” as Jespersen would prefer to say). I am referring to 
his stand in the Rask-Grimm controversy. While siding with 
Collitz on the general merits of the question (cp. AJPh. 39, 
413), I gladly admit all of Jespersen’s claims in favor of Rask’s 
partial priority (what difference does it make, after all?), but 
can only with considerable reservations accept his objections to 
Grimm’s presentation of the sound-shift. Grimm’s limitations 
in phonetic thought and terminology are obvious, but they are 
a nearly general characteristic of his period, so that they 
should hardly be held against him. But Jespersen need not 
necessarily be right when he asserts that “there cannot possibly 
be any causal nexus between such transitions [viz., the Germanic 
or, with Jespersen’s term, Gothonic, and the High-German 
shifts], separated chronologically by long periods . . .”’ (p. 45). 
I maintain again, as I have done on several occasions (e.g., 
JEGPh. XIV 1 ff.; Sounds and History of the German Language, 
p. 135 ff.) my firm belief in the causal unity of the alleged “two 
sound-shifts,’”” which were not separated by any period, long or 
short, but merged into each other imperceptibly. I even add 
that Grimm’s much-aligned TAM-circle is reestablisht more 
definitely than ever if my hypothesis is admitted that IE. 
“bh, dh, gh’ were voiceless spirants (Mod. Phil. XVI 103 ff.). 
In that case, the two sound-shifts represent an alternating cycle 
of the effects of a preponderance of pressure and tension, 
Verner’s Law no longer being a phonetic puzzle, but an integral 
part of the sound-shift. Space forbids me to enter into details; 
but if such trifles as priority are mentioned at all—why not also 
point out that Verner’s Law was discovered by Sievers some 
time before Verner (1874)—see Osthoff, Die meueste Sprach- 
forschung und die Erklérung des indogermanischen Ablauts, 
Heidelberg 1886, p. 18? It would seem quite as important as 
the statement that Thomsen had stated the palatal law in his 
lectures sooner than Collitz published it. 

However, while disagreeing with the author on this and 
some other details of the historical section of the book, I fully 
concur in its ultimate result: In the face of the ‘“‘barrenness” 
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and the lack of “‘breadth of vision” of modern linguistics (p. 99), 
Jespersen professes his confidence in the respectability of what 
is often derided as “glottogonic speculation” and courageously 
sets to work to outline some of the methods by which we may 
hope to approach the solution of the fundamental problems 
of the origin and development of human speech. 

It is logical that he finds an important part of his task in a 
discussion of the growth and change of linguistic faculties under 
conditions where we can actually observe them—experimen- 
tally, as it were. Accordingly, he presents us with extremely 
attractive chapters on the development of the language of 
children, on language mixture of various types, on the differences 
between men’s and women’s ways of speaking, and on some of 
the clearest causes of linguistic change. I may be permitted 
to comment briefly on a few detached details from the wealth 
of his magnificent array of ingenious suggestions: 

His judicious weighing of various theories on the “ethnic 
substratum” is a most valuable contribution to that complicated 
topic. He disposes with certain unsound applications of the 
general principle, such as Feist’s hypothesis of the Aryanization 
of an aboriginal Pre-Germanic race in Northern Europe, but is 
also skeptical concerning the assumption of a “‘constant idiom”’ 
(Bréndal), the linguistic survival of a submerged native stock, 
extending over many generations or even centuries. I cannot 
agree with Jespersen. The facts are so strongly in favor of such 
a theory that we are, it seems to me, compelled to admit the 
tendency as such, even tho we may be far from any explanation. 
Striking instances are found especially in that wide belt that 
stretches from Scandinavia thru Russia into the Balkan Penin- 
sula. There we find a significant combination of linguistic 
parallels spreading over a large number of unrelated languages 
(Germanic, Ugro-Finnish, Slavic, Turanian)—for instance, the 
post-positive article or similar elements, a peculiar development 
of the reflexive verb and pronoun, various forms of vowel har- 
mony. The assumption of an ethnic substratum would 
account for these phenomena as well as for a similar group in 
western Europe at least in a tentatively acceptable way. It 
is not even so very certain that such racial deflections cannot 
be due to some subtle physiological factors—not to any struc- 
tural differences in the organs of speech proper, of course, but 
who will assert that there cannot exist any racial differences in 
the cell-structure of the speech-directing nerve centers? True, 
Jespersen may well include such day-dreams in the “visionary 
type” of recent substratum theories that he rejects. But the 
vagueness of such explanations does not refute the incontrover- 
tible fact of racial currents in linguistic change. 

If I thus disagree with the author on a fundamental principle 
of this chapter, I must necessarily question some of the details. 
I cannot accept his parallelization of sound-shift and palataliza- 
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tion (p. 259), his general avowal of the ease-theory of linguistic 
change (p. 263), his alternation hypothesis of sound change for 
the sake of the avoidance of homophones (p. 283 ff.), the latter 
not in this form at least,—and many others that space forbids 
me to enumerate. But on the whole even this section of the 
book is everywhere fertile, judicious, and independent. 

The last section of the book deals primarily with those basic 
questions of valuation that had formed the problem of the 
author’s Progress in Language, nearly thirty years ago. Even 
more resolutely than in that book he applies the principles of 
evolution in biology to evolution in language. He likens the 
scope of phonetic laws to that of Darwinian laws in zoology 
(p. 297) and expresses an unshakeable belief in the progressive 
tendency of the human language, in the direction of a maximum 
of efficiency and a minimum of effort. That is a true and deep 
thought, but it should not be overlooked that apparently lan- 
guages do not move towards that goal on parallel lines. With 
some, the primary object, for a certain period at least, seems 
to be a subjective element: the force or ease of expression; 
with others, the objective element of the clearness of under- 
standing predominates; a third group seems to strive for a form 
of highest subjectivity, the concentrated expression of thought. 
English, French, and German are striking representatives of 
these three types of the method of progress. 

Simplicity and clearness being the two fundamental elements 
in Jespersen’s valuation of languages, their absence must 
necessarily mark the earliest stages of the development of 
speech. The author does not hesitate to follow that fascinating 
trail and comes to the conclusion that primitive languages 
must have consisted of very long words, full of difficult sounds, 
and must have been sung rather than spoken. Language 
originated as a play; “love must be placed in the front rank” 
among the emotions that gave rise to it. ‘The evolution of 


. language shows a progressive tendency from inseparable, irregu- 


lar conglomerations to freely and regularly combinable short 
elements” (p. 429). 

The science of language, like other sciences, proceeds in 
periods of conscientious accumulation and systematisation of 
facts on the one hand, and epochs of critical survey and synthesis 
on the other. During the last generation we passed through an 
abundantly fruitful period of accumulation to which we may 
well look back with reverence and gratitude. But we have 
unmistakably entered ah epoch of search for new paths, and it 
is not surprising that it should begin with a certain amount of 
skepticism. Jespersen’s splendid work does not shrink from that 
just and necessary criticism, but it is first of all an inspiring 
guide into the new era of linguistic investigation. 

E. PRoOKOsCH 
Bryn Mawr College 
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THE DUTCH SOURCE OF ROBINSON CRUSOE 


The traditional view which sees the germ of Defoe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe in the adventures of Alexander Selkirk, the Scotch 
sailor, is so well established that the attempt to trace the 
famous story to a different source would seem almost futile. 
Yet it is the avowed purpose of the present book! to challenge 
not only the originality but also the literary superiority of 
Defoe. While its author leaves the latter point, however, 
“to be decided by expert testimony before the court,’ he 
concentrates his chief attack on the traditional claim of Defoe’s 
originality by the translation of an episode from Krinke Kesmes, 
an almost forgotten Dutch Utopia by Hendrik Smeeks, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1708. Moreover, the translator, 
Lucius L. Hubbard, in order to facilitate comparison prints 
in parallel columns numerous passages from Robinson Crusoe 
together with his version of the Dutch text, which latter, in 
addition, he also reproduces. Mr. Hubbard in a carefully 
written introduction, first gives an account of how the Dutch 
story, owing to a mistake by Hettner, was for a long time 
considered an imitation of Robinson Crusoe, till the researches 
of several Dutch scholars proved it to be a precursor of Defoe’s 
narrative. The translator then discusses in detail the simi- 
larities of the two stories and reaches the conclusion “that 
Defoe was indebted to the Dutch author not only for more 
of his material than he was to Woodes Rogers and Selkirk, but 
also that in Smeeks’ episode, whatever his limitations, we have 
the earlier conception of the Robinson motive, told in a natural, 
simple and sympathetic way, which retains our interest from 
the beginning to the end and in places even awakens our 
emotions.” 

The first question which will occur to the critic, especially 
to the one of positivistic leanings, is: Did Defoe know the 
Dutch story, and if so, could he read it in the original, as an 
English translation of it has thus far not been found. In 
answer to the first query it must be admitted that there is 
no mention in Defoe’s works either of the Dutch author or of 
his book, while the well-known passage in the preface to the 
‘Serious Reflections During the Life and Surprising Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe,’ seems to point to Selkirk’s adventures 
as his source. A careful comparison of these adventures as 
we have them in the account of Captain Woodes Rogers 
published in 1711, with Robinson’s story, will show, however, 
that Defoe greatly exaggerated their importance, for they 


‘The Narrative of the El-Ho, Sjouke Gabbes: An Episode from the De- 
scription of the Mighty Kingdom of Krinke Kesmes. By Hendrik Smeeks. 
Translated from the Dutch and Compared with the Story of Robinson Crusoe. 
By Lucius L. Hubbard. Ann Arbor; George Wahr. 1921. 
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furnish only the most meager outlines of a plot, out of which 
Defoe could have spun his tale of three volumes. Did he 
allude to the Selkirk story, which, of course, was generally 
known in England, in order to divert attention from his real 
source? 

Nor does the fact that Defoe’s study of the Dutch language 
has not been recorded suffice as an argument for his ignorance 
of this language. How little we really know of Defoe’s life 
Professor W. P. Trent, the foremost authority on our novelist, 
has repeatedly pointed out. That the man who had travelled 
extensively on the continent, that the zealous supporter of 
William and Mary, and that the dissenter, who looked upon 
Holland as a refuge, should have been ignorant of the lan- 
guage of this country seems scarcely credible, even if there 
were no inner evidence of his acquaintance with the story of 
Hendrik Smeeks. ‘“Defoe’s linguistic acquirements,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Trent in his book, ‘Defoe, How to Know Him,’ “were 
extensive, although somewhat slipshod.” There is no reason to 
doubt that the knowledge of Dutch was among these acquire- 
ments, especially since it is known that he had in his library 
a grammar of the Dutch language.’ 

It is to the evidence as far as it relates to certain incidents 
and outward details, common to the plot of both stories, that 
Mr. Hubbard has turned his attention chiefly. And with 
the zeal of the enthusiast he has not infrequently strained his 
point, overlooking the possibility that Defoe might have gotten 
certain details of his description from sources other than the 
Dutch tale. In view of the fact that the Selkirk story expecially 
contains elements which occur in Robinson Crusoe also, a far 
better method to establish Defoe’s indebtedness to Smeeks 
would have been a comparison of the latter’s tale with the 
account of Selkirk’s experience. 

Both Selkirk and the Dutch exile, whom I shall call Texel, 
the name he bears in the German translation of 1721, built 
two huts, which the latter calls his castle and his fortress, as 
does Robinson. Selkirk gets fire by rubbing two pieces of pimento 
wood, while Texel and Robinson obtain it by a fire lock. Selkirk 
makes himself a cap and a coat of goat skins; Texel manu- 
factures clothing out of rushes. Selkirk as well as Texel keep 
a journal or diary. In their distress both men frequently 
pray and sing psalms. Selkirk cuts his name on trees and 
the time of being left there, Texel marks a number of trees 
so as not to lose his way to the water supply which he has 


* The title of this grammar was Guide to the Low Dutch Language 1700. 
See the highly interesting list of books in Defoe’s library, printed in the Athe- 
naeum of 1895, pp. 706-7, to which Mr. A. W. Secord had the kindness to 
call the writer’s attention. 
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discovered. Selkirk hunts wild goats, Texel shoots wild bulls, 
of whose hides he makes shoes and stockings. In addition to 
these features which the Selkirk account and the Dutch story 
have in common, the latter contains a number of traits and 
incidents which also occur in Robinson Crusoe. Finding 
himself stranded on the coast of a South Sea island, the Dutch 
cabin boy has at first nothing with him but a knife, a pipe, 
some tobacco, a steel and a tinder box. Wandering about 
in the woods for several days, he looks for fresh water and is 
lucky enough to find some. Being unarmed, he makes himself 
a club-spear, which he calls his Koddesspiess, the same weapon 
which in Robinson Crusoe we recognize under the name of a 
truncheon. Finding his way back to the shore, he discovers 
his ship chest, which his captain had left for him and which 
contains clothing, firearms, tools and books, also a hammock, 
and a considerable quantity of brandy and wine. I may remark 
here that the possession of liquor proved a great comfort to 
both the Dutch cabin boy and to Robinson Crusoe, while 
Selkirk had become a confirmed prohibitionist in his solitude. 

After Texel has established himself as well as he can in his 
huts, he arranges his daily work, consisting of making salt, 
catching and preparing fish, making baskets, and chests of 
various sizes and fashions. He also makes a leaden lamp, 
fills it with the tallow of the steer he killed, and uses dried 
rushes as wicking. After a terrific storm he discovers the 
wreck of a stranded ship on the shore from which he secures 
numerous articles, among them also a dog. Among the exciting 
events during his solitary life are the shooting of a large bird, 
the capture of a big fish, and the shooting of wild swans, and, 
what I consider of especial importance, his discovery of human 
footprints in the sand. This discovery, to be sure, does not 
introduce the appearance of the savages, as it does in Robinson 
Crusoe, but the arrival of the natives on his island marks the 
turning point in the life of the cabin boy as well as it does 
in the life of Defoe’s hero. Besides there are a number of 
similarities in the way in which both men defend themselves 
against the savages and repulse their onslaughts. 

It might be claimed that the striking resemblances here 
enumerated could result from the similarity of the situation 
in which Selkirk, Texel and Robinson found themselves, and 
the comparison between the Selkirk account and the Dutch 
story which agree at least in a few details, seems to bear out 
this claim. Nor shall it be denied that Defoe may have picked 
up minor details of a similar nature in contemporary accounts 
of travel. A careful comparative study of the characteristic 
features of the Robinsonaden before Defoe, such as is contained 
in the masterly essay ‘“‘Vordefoesche Robinsonaden in der 
Weltliteratur” by Dr. Leopold Brandl of Vienna will show, 
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however, that with the exception perhaps of Simplicissimus, 
none of the castaway heroes, despite the similarity of situation, 
in which all find themselves, developed as many similar contri- 
vances to sustain their lives, met with as many happenings, and 
went through as many similar experiences as did Selkirk, 
Texel and Robinson Crusoe. 

An analysis of the character and the psychological develop- 
ment of the Dutch castaway will demonstrate, moreover, that 
Defoe owed to the Dutch story far more than the mere externals 
of happenings, which, after all, are not of vital importance. 
Here he found a carefully drawn and motivated psychological 
sketch which the skilful journalist, who himself had lived 
an adventurous life, need only elaborate to produce the larger 
picture of world-wide appeal. 

While there is a great difference of years between the two 
solitaries, both men belong to the ordinary type of man, 
practical and rather ignorant, but endowed with a good portion 
of common sense and adaptability. With remarkable power 
and psychological insight, Smeeks depicts the emotions of the 
youth when he realizes that he is lost in the woods. “I was 
filled with fear and terror, and my anxiety was inexpressible. 
Now, for the first time, I realized that I was only a child and 
had done a childish act, which produced in me the most painful 
repentance. What should I do: I was tired from walking, 
hoarse from screaming, disheartened and dejected. I threw 
myself on to the ground under a tree, sobbing, moaning, and 
praying God that he would help me. Evening came and I fell 
asleep from weariness. When I awoke, I was thoroughly cold, 
and the darkness aroused in me such fear and terror that my 
hair stood on end, I trembled like a leaf, and the creaking of 
the trees as well as the soughing of the wind, frightened me 
every instant. My disturbed spirit was mortally oppressed, 
so much so indeed, that no one that has not been in the most 
terrifying danger of death can know, comprehend, or even 
think it. I groaned inwardly to God to help until day began 
to break, which a good deal relieved me.” He rises and walks 
until sunset, hoping to find his way back to the sea. But the 
more he sought, the more he went astray and the thought 
of eating or drinking never entered his mind. Forming a 
resolution to keep going straight on, withersoever God should 
lead him, he went ahead until finally, toward evening, he 
struck a marshy pool, where he could quench his thirst. While 
he sits by the pool, the feeling of desolation overcomes him. 
‘There I sat groaning and crying again; I could not stop my 
dismal weeping. I sighed and sighed, saying, “Alas! poor 
boy that Iam! Oh! what shall I do? Where shall I go? Oh, 
God! help me!’ ”’ 
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It is during these violent inner struggles in fervent prayers, 
that he obtains a new and abiding confidence in God, and with 
it a composure of mind which gives him the strength of making 
the best of his desperate situation. As he is now beginning to 
think of his preservation, he has the feeling as if in the midst 
of the awe-inspiring solitude of the endless primeval forest 
he were being pushed by some one? Looking around, he cannot 
see any one, but deeper in the woods he notices a very tall 
and thick tree that attracts him. When he reached it, God 
gave him, according to his account, an inspiration to mark it, 
and a number of trees so that he should not lose his water 
supply. With his knife, the only instrument left him, he makes 
his first wooden implements: a hatchet, a small shovel, and 
a club-spear for his defence. He becomes more and more 
assured under the large tree and begins to build himself a hut 
of boughs. In the midst of his work, he again has the sensation 
of being pushed. He cannot see anybody, but once more he 
notices a tal] tree in the distance which he approaches and 
barks on several sides. Being attracted by other big trees, 
he continues to go for an hour or more when suddenly he 
spies an apple, and finds himself under a wild apple tree. 
“Lord, how happy I was!” he exclaims, eats of the apples to 
his heart’s delight, fills his hat and stockings with them, and 
returns to his temporary hut. His dejection and anxiety were 
growing less and less, and while sitting in his hut, and eating 
an apple, he muses, ‘‘Dear God! what is man’s life! How one 
will wander from country to country in quest of merchandise 
and money! I have nothing now but water and apples, and 
yet I am quite contented, if I can get more of them. Even if 
I could exchange these for gold, I would not think of doing so.” 

‘“‘When evening came I said my prayers and lay down in my 
hut on some boughs and leaves, and slept much more peacefully 
than I did the night before. On awakening in the morning, 
I began to think more composedly about my preservation, 
indeed, just as I would if I knew I should have to live to the 
end of my days in the wilderness, which thought, because of 
my great dejection and anxiety, I had not been able previously 
to entertain.” 

A spirit of peace and contentment has come over him, and 
despite the fact that his struggle for preservation only begins, 
he assures us again and again that from now on he lived 
happily and quietly in his solitude, and while he is aware of 
the long duration of his exile, he yet was always cheerful and 
well. 


* Robinson experiences the same inner prompting which he describes in 
similar terms: “I never failed to obey the secret dictate; though I knew no 
other reason for it than such a pressure, or such a hint, hung upon my mind.” 
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Already the student of Robinson Crusoe will have recognized 
the striking similarity between the psychological process 
involved in the inner change through which the cabin boy passes 
and that through which Robinson Crusoe is going. In utter 
despair, finding that he has nothing left but a knife, a tobacco 
pipe and a little tobacco in his box, Robinson runs about like 
a mad man. When he reflects that in this desolate place 
and in this desolate manner, he may have to end his life, 
tears would run plentifully down his cheeks, and he would 
expostulate with himself why Providence should thus com- 
pletely ruin his creatures and render them so absolutely miser- 
able, so without help abandoned, so entirely depressed, that 
it could hardly be rational to be thankful for such a life. Soon, 
however, the thought occurs to him, that all evils are to be 
considered with the good that is in them, and gradually the 
ideal of contentment looms before him, the very ideal which 
Defoe, the moralist, intends to preach with his story. At the 
sight of money, he is struck, as was the cabin boy, with the 
thought of its worthlessness, “Oh, drug, what art thou good for? 
Thou art not worth to me—no, not the taking off the ground,” 
and finally he sums up the change that has taken place in his 
inner attitude in this sentence: “Having now brought my 
mind a little to relish my condition, and given over looking 
out to sea to see if I could spy a ship I say, giving over these 
things, I began to apply myself to arrange my way of living 
and to make things as easy to me as I could.”” The parallelism 
between the two castaways and their inner development 
could not be more complete without becoming plagiarism. 

Nor is the religious element wanting in the inner develop- 
ment of Robinson Crusoe. But it is here where the difference 
between Smeeks, the thinker, and the follower of Descartes, 
and Defoe, the English dissenter, who shared the religious 
hypochondria of the period, becomes apparent. While the 
Dutch cabin boy emerges from the experience of despair and 
the horrors of utter abandonment with an unshaken, robust 
belief in God, Robinson Crusoe, during an attack of illness, 
passes through all the stages of a regular religious conversion. 
It is here, moreover, where we may gain an insight into Defoe’s 
literary methods and the way in which he used the Dutch 
source. 

If we except the account which is contained in Grimmels- 
hausen’s Simplicissimus of the shipwreck on an uninhabited 
island, the Dutch story of the castaway was the first narrative 
of its kind in autobiographical form. Defoe adopts not only 
this literary form for his tale, but also innumerable defails 
of the plot as well as the general outlines of the hero’s psycho- 
logical development. At the same time the artlessness and 
epic objectivity of the cabin boy’s recital does not suit him. 
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The skilful journalist had doubtless read with profit such 
pietistic autobiographies as Bunyan’s ‘Grace Abounding,’ or 
George Fox’s ‘Journal,’ and the temptation of competing 
with their popularity by having the solitary exile undergo 
similar religious experiences could not be resisted. Like 
Bunyan, Robinson is tortured with the thought of his past 
sinful life, hears preternatural voices, has visions of the 
devil, studies the Bible, prays, and has moments of religious 
ecstasy during which he cries out aloud, and finally gives vent 
to his excited emotions in fits of crying. In view of the fact 
that Robinson Crusoe in former days, while doing business 
in Brazil, had made no scruple of professing himself a Catholic, 
we are somewhat doubtful as to the sincerity of his recent 
conversion, especially since the pious fraud which he practiced 
in Brazil causes our ethical pragmatist no subsequent com- 
punctions whatsoever. Certain it is, however, that his conver- 
sion does not enhance his heroism or his courage, as is shown 
by his behaviour after the discovery of the human footprints. 

That Defoe found this footprint as well as the entire episode 
of the visit of the savages on the island in the Dutch story 
(the Selkirk account has nothing like it) has already been 
pointed out. There can be no question that Defoe’s description 
of how Robinson discovers the human footprint and how he 
is from that moment on haunted by the dread of the savages, 
is a literary masterpiece. Yet he seems little aware that he 
accomplishes this literary feat at the expense of his hero’s 
character. 

When the Dutch cabin boy by his spy glass, with which, 
by the way, Robinson has been supplied also, for the same 
occasion, first detects the savages, he confesses that he was 
thrown into fear and into hope, for he did not know whether 
it would bring him good or evil. His anxiety and fear are 
increased when the natives discover his castle and, about a 
hundred strong, come running and shouting toward him. 
Being at his wit’s end, he turns to God for aid. ‘God,’ he 
relates, “has saved me from so many dangers; I now prayed 
earnestly to him again; and when I had finished I kindled a 
fire in God’s name, ate my fill of rusks and drank a cup of wine 
with it.” From now on, he no longer knows of fear or danger. 
Armed with a gun and cutlass, he leaves his hut and meets the 
natives, and when they show themselves awe-stricken and 
submissive at his appearance, he distributes biscuits among 
them, whereupon they dance around his castle singing and 
clapping their hands. They evidently thought he was a god. 
Nor does the boy lose his courage and his implicit confidence 
in divine protection when the savages soon afterwards appear 
again, this time in larger numbers, armed with wooden spears 
and large clubs. Single handed he repulses their onslaughts 
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and finally puts them to flight. After a while, the savages come 
for a third time, evidently with the intention of surprising 
him in his castle at night. Awakened by the growling of his 
faithful dog, he looks through the peep holes of his castle 
and sees a great many fires all around him. “This,” he says, 
“disturbed me somewhat, though I speedily became calmed, 
thinking that because God had protected me so many times, 
he would now protect me as well.” Nor would our young 
hero have succumbed this time, had he not left his fortress for 
a while the next day, and, overcome with tiredness, fallen 
asleep. When he awoke, he found his castle in possession of 
the savages. He himself was seized from behind, disarmed, 
and made a prisoner. 

It is highly instructive in more than one way to contrast 
Smeeks’ unpretentious recital of heroism, borne from an 
unshaken Christian faith, with the sentimental tale of abject 
fear and despair which Defoe made out of it. When Robinson 
sees the print of a man’s naked foot on the shore, he is terrified 
to the last degree, flees into his castle like one pursued, ‘“‘for 
never frightened hare fled to cover, nor fox to earth with more 
terror of mind, than I to this retreat.” Lying awake that 
night he forms all kinds of dismal imaginations, and fancies 
that it must be the devil who left the footprint. Finally, he 
comes to the conclusion that it must have been some of the 
savages of the main land opposite, and again terrible thoughts 
rack his imagination. How if they did find his boat, and 
would return in greater numbers and devour him! This 
astonishing apprehension for his own life which ill befits the 
pioneer, gradually destroys the very foundations of his con- 
tentedness and faith. “Thus,” he tells us, ‘“‘my fear banished 
all my religious hope, all the former confidence in God, which 
was founded upon such wonderful experience as I had had of 
his goodness. His chief concern now is to keep in hiding and 
to fortify his habitation against a surprise attack by the savages. 
For two years he lives in this state of uneasiness and fear, at 
the close of which he confesses: “And this I must observe, 
with grief, too, that the discomposure of my mind had great 
impression also upon the religious part of my thoughts, for 
the dread and terror of falling into the hands of savages and 
cannibals lay so upon my spirits that I seldom found myself 
in a due temper for application to my Maker, at least not with 
the sedate calmness and resignation of soul which I was wont to; 
I rather prayed to God as under great affliction and pressure 
of mind, surrounded with danger, and in expectation every 
night of being murdered and devoured before morning.”’ 

When he finally ventures with great trepidation to go to 
the place where he had noticed the footprint and sees the 
shore spread with skulls, hands, feet, and other bones of human 
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bodies, he is so astonished with the sight of these things that 
he entertains no notions of any danger to himself from it for 
a long while; all his apprehensions were buried in the thoughts 
of such a pitch of inhuman, hellish brutality and the horror 
of the degeneracy of human nature, thanking God that he was 
born in a part of the world where he was distinguished from such 
dreadful creatures. To be sure, after his speedy return to his 
habitation, he begins to plot the destruction of the cannibals, 
but soon he comes to the conclusion that he had no authority 
to be judge and executioner upon these men, who were mur- 
derers no more than the Christians who put their prisoners to 
death. In fact he thanks God that by these reflections he had 
delivered him from blood guiltiness, beseeching him at the 
same time that he might not lay his hand upon them unless 
“the had a more clear call from heaven to do it in defence of his 
own life.”’ As he, from now on, keeps in hiding more than 
ever, this call from heaven was not likely to come soon. One 
need imagine only for a moment that our American frontiers- 
men, exposed to similar dangers in the solitude of the wilderness, 
had met the hostile savages with the same timidity, in order 
to realize the essential weakness of Robinson’s character, a 
weakness, due no doubt to the morbid introspection and 
incessant reflecting in which the author has him indulge to 
please the prevailing taste of the time. 

A similar concession to contemporary taste is, in my opinion, 
the famous Friday story with which Defoe brings the episode 
with the savages to a close. While the Dutch cabin boy, 
after a brave defense, is captured by the savages, and adopted 
by the tribe, from whom he is finally rescued by the civilized 
inhabitants of the nearby kingdom Krinke Kesmes, Robinson, 
after he had witnessed a cannibal feast of the barbarians 
through his spy glass, is filled with but one thought, and that 
is, to make his escape from the island. With consummate 
skill and fine psychological insight Defoe describes how Robin- 
son, tortured by renewed fears, comes to the conclusion that 
the only way to make his escape was to endeavor to get a 
savage into his possession, how, exhausted by his thoughts, 
he falls into a sound sleep, during which he dreams that he 
actually rescues one of the victims about to be killed and 
devoured, and how in due time his dream comes true in all 
its details in the rescue of Friday. Acquainted, no doubt, not 
only with Montaigne’s famous essay “Of Cannibals,” and 
with the defence of the Indians by Bishop de Las Casas, but 
also with the enthusiasm for the ‘noble and artless sons of 
nature’ displayed in contemporary English literature, as for 
instance in the Spectator, how could Defoe have foregone the 
temptation of introducing a real specimen of the ‘noble savage,’ 
of teaching him the elements of European civilization, and 
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of the Christian religion to the delight of children and future 
missionaries. Hence, Friday is described as ‘a comely, hand- 
some fellow, perfectly well-made, with straight, strong limbs, 
not too large, tall, and well-shaped.” ‘“‘Never had man a 
more faithful, loving sincere servant than Friday was to me,” 
says Robinson, “‘without passions, sullenness, or designs, 
perfectly obliged and engaged.” So deeply is Robinson im- 
pressed with his ideal son of nature that he begins to reflect 
why God should have taken from so great a part of the world 
of his creatures the best use to which their faculties and the 
powers of their souls, bestowed upon them, are adapted, 
although these creatures are as ready, nay, more ready, to 
apply them to the right uses than we are. Even his orthodox 
Puritan belief in predestination begins to totter, for he cannot 
comprehend why these wonderful creatures should be con- 
demned and sentenced to eternal absence from God. No 
wonder that Robinson Crusoe did appeal to Rousseau, who 
found in it the confirmation of his own philosophy of the 
growth of human civilization. 

Although the story of the Dutch cabin boy fornis a complete 
whole, it is after all an episode ending with the reception of the 
exile into the Utopian kingdom Krinke Kesmes, the description 
of which is the chief purpose of Smeeks. No such design of 
giving a picture of a Utopian commonwealth or society can 
be claimed for Defoe’s story, unless we consider the small 
colony which Robinson leaves behind him as a sort of embryonic 
Utopia. 

Nevertheless this colony bears several essential features 
which Defoe, in my opinion, derived from the Dutch Utopia: 
the cosmopolitan character of the colony, and the idea of a 
peculiar religious tolerance which is to prevail in it. 

Despite the fact that isolation and the exclusion of strangers 
and foreigners are chief characteristics of all Utopias, the 
ideal state of Smeeks owes its advanced stage of civilization 
to the presence of numerous Europeans and Asiatic nationalities 
whose languages and literatures are carefully studied and 
cultivated. It is for this reason that our cabin boy finds 
employment there as a teacher of the Dutch language. From 
the sacred writings of the principal religions represented in 
the kingdom: the Hebrew Bible, the New Testament, and 
the Koran, the King, finding that the preachers of the various 
sects and religions, instead of coming to an agreement, are 
continually fighting and abusing each other, orders his council 
of wise men to formulate five principles or commandments, 
expressing the essence of all religions and forbidding religious 
controversies under penalty of death. 

In a similar way we find in Robinson’s colony Englishmen 
Spaniards, and Portuguese, besides a number of former savages. 
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Even when the little colony consisted of only Friday, whom 
Robinson had converted to Protestantism, of Friday’s father, 
a pagan and a cannibal, and of a Spaniard, a Catholic, Robinson 
decided to allow liberty of conscience in his dominions. Later, 
upon his return to the colony, that had in the meantime grown 
in size, he entrusts the spiritual welfare of the young community 
to the hands of an enlightened Catholic priest. Although 
Defoe would not adopt Smeeks’ radical conception of religious 
tolerance, the result of philsophical training, in its entirety, 
the dissenter and violent opponent of Catholicism nevertheless 
derived enough courage from the Dutchman’s example to 
place a Papist in charge of the colonists. I doubt whether 
his friend, the tolerant William Penn, the founder of the most 
cosmopolitan colony of the time, would have appointed a 
Catholic priest as the spiritual guide of his settlers. 

If, as I hope to have shown by the preceding discussion, 
Defoe received not only the first suggestion for his story from 
the Dutch Robinsonade but also numerous details of plot 
and, what is still more important, the most essential motives, 
no future treatment of the Robinson problem can afford to 
ignore this source. Even the life-like realism for which Defoe 
is justly praised had its prototype in the vivid realistic style 
of the Dutch story, for as the preface informs us: ‘‘the reader 
is not to expect any high flown style in the book, since the 
writer had laid greater emphasis upon the matter itself than 
upon an eloquent manner of expression.” It is certainly 
remarkable that Defoe neither in the continuations of Robinson 
Crusoe, nor in his subsequent novels again rose to the height 
of literary and artistic perfection to which this Dutch story had 
shown him the way. 

It will no longer suffice to classify Robinson Crusoe as a 
mere story of adventure, developed from contemporary de- 
scriptions of travel, or as a novelistic account of the gradual 
development of human civilization such as Rousseau and 
Hettner saw in it. Sprung from an episode imbedded in a 
Utopia, the Robinson story must be considered in its relation 
to the latter. Although both the Utopia and the Robinsonade 
have in common the insular character of the land in which they 
are laid, they are entirely different as far as motivation is 
concerned. The central idea of the Robinsonade is that of an 
involuntary exile of the hero, coupled with his strong desire 
for liberation, while the chief characteristic of the Utopias, 
since the second part of the 17th century, is that of an asylum 
with the typical motives of isolation, secrecy, and the exclusion 
of strangers. I have already indicated that, owing to this vital 
difference in the nature of Robinsonade and Utopia, Defoe 
had changed the close of the savage episode as he found it in 
the Dutch story. At the same time, there are other passages 
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in Robinson Crusoe which show plainly Utopian tendencies 
as for example, when he makes the members of his colony 
promise him never to leave it without his will. 

In view of the importance of the Dutch story for the study 
not only of Robinson Crusoe, but also of the Utopian literature 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, and owing, moreover, to the 
extreme scarcity of the book, it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Hubbard did not make the whole work of Smeeks available to 
English readers. Such portions of the Utopia as the description 
of the two separate colleges for men and for women and of 
the department of eugenics in which, as in Thomas Moore’s 
‘Utopia,’ prospective candidates are carefully examined 
before they are permitted to marry, have a decidedly modern 
ring; while the account of the huge common church with as 
many pulpits as there were religious sects in the community, 
and the portrayal of the bedlam caused by the various preachers 
disputing and quarreling with one another, shows a caustic 
wit characteristic of the author. No wonder that the orthodox 
censor of the edition of 1776 declared that he found the little 
book “full of pernicious things about religion.” 

With his careful translation of the episode from Krinke 
Kesmes Mr. Hubbard has rendered the science of literature 
a distinct service. We shall be under still greater obligation 
to him if he will add to a future edition of his present work the 
translation of the entire Utopia of Hendrik Smeeks. 

Jutius GOEBEL 





ERNST A. KOCK, PLAIN POINTS AND PUZZLES. 60 
NOTES ON OLD ENGLISH POETRY. Lunds Universi- 
tets Arsskrift. N. F. Avd. 1. Bd 17. Nr. 7. Lund, 1922. 
26 pages. 


A paper on textual criticism by.Professor Kock is always wel- 
come. This one is the last number of an extensive series of 
studies published from time to time in Anglia (Vols. 25-27, 
42-46), Zeitsch. f. d. Altert. (Vol. 48), Ark. f. nord. fil. (Vols. 35, 
37), and Lunds Univ. Arsskr. (Vols. 14, 15, 17). Excepting the 
first two instalments in Anglia (Vols. 25 and 26), in which certain 
Middle English texts are discussed, these papers deal chiefly 
with Old West Germanic poetry, the lion’s share naturally 
falling to the Old English branch, whilst the ‘Bidrag till edda- 
tolkningen’ (Ark. f. m. f.) takes us into the Old Norse field, and 
the ‘Kontinentalgermanische Streifztige’ (Lunds Univ. Arsskr. 
Vol. 15, Nr. 3) include notes on Gothic, Frisian, and various High 
German matters. The well-known qualities of Kock’s critical 
method assert themselves vigorously in this recent paper. It 
is a pleasure to note how he clears up hidden meanings, disposes 
of time-honored fallacies, suggests new possibilities, and, above 
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all, sets one thinking anew about textual problems. And, most 
certainly, it is far from soporific reading. 

The list of texts taken up comprises Genesis A, Genesis B, 
Crist, Daniel, Elene, Gnomica, furthermore the poem of Exodus, 
noted among students for the obscurity and daring of its lan- 
guage, besides a few miscellaneous other passages. The quaint 
title ‘Plain Points and Puzzles’, formed after the pattern of 
‘Jubilee Jaunts and Jottings’ (cf. the review in this Journal, 
Vol. 19, pp. 409-13) suggests that some of the points discussed 
appear to be still of a somewhat problematic character, although 
the majority are held by the author to be sufficiently and defi- 
nitely elucidated. Of course, where to draw the line between 
the two sets is a question on which difference of opinion may 
be expected. It is to be admitted, however, that a considerable 
number of interpretations, including also a few emendations, 
carry immediate conviction. This applies, for example, to 
Daniel 491 f., Genesis 49-51, 60f., 1703 f. (od bet mon awoc , 
on bere cneorisse, cynebearna rim, ‘until amongst the number 
of this race, of this nobility, a man arose’), 1849-57 (him drihtli- 
cu / on megwlite |MS. meg on wlite|, modgum, menegum duhte 
cyninges degnum), 2380f. (ba pat wif ahloh wereda drihtnes 
nalles gledlice;—ahlehhan construed with genitive), Genesis 
(B) 283 (MS. bdbugan, pointing to a verb begean in the Old 
Saxon original—an improvement on the previously suggested 
ge(h)an). The MS. reading onnied (or on nied) Exodus 139 
is plausibly vindicated on the basis of the identical Old Norse 
dnaud ‘oppression.’ (Also Blackburn retains onnied.) The 
intransitive function of ledan claimed for Genesis 1911 might 
be supported by instances like Phoenix 178, 233, 251. 

Some doubt remains concerning Daniel 366 f., which Kock 
prints as ja de on (MS. of) roderum, on rihtre / (MS. rihtine) 
gesceaft, / wuniad, in wuldre. This relative clause is preceded 
by Aluttor weter, and the whole passage corresponds to Dan. 
III, 60: benedicite aquae omnes, quae super coelos sunt 
(Vespas. Hymns 8: bledsiad weter, da ofer heofenas sind, dryhten). 
Hence, ofer roderum naturally seems a more likely correction. 

Occasionally it would appear that the very important 
principle of variation has been applied too rigorously or, in 
other words, extended beyond its proper limits. Thus, in the 
passage, Genesis (B) 332-4: sohton oper land, / pat wes leohtes 
leas and wes liges full, / fyres fer micel, the two phrases contain- 
ing lig and fyr are taken by Kock to be ‘parallel predicative 
complements.’ There is, of course, parallelism of meaning here, 
but there is also a difference of phrasing such as is not matched 
by any of the numerous illustrative passages adduced, so that 
we can hardly consider it a case of true ‘variation’; we could not 
say: pet (land) wes . fyres fer micel. 
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In the discussion of Genesis 1661 ff., Da ber mon menig 
be his megwine, / edeling anmod oderne bed, Kock explains 
be his megwine and oderne as parallel terms and equates biddan 
be (=biddan to) with biddan. So far as the sense of the passage 
is concerned, this is entirely satisfactory. But it is difficult 
to see how such a meaning could be forced on the preposition 
be. (If it were et, the case would be different.) I would 
suggest, as a possible solution, that be denotes ‘companionship,’ 
practically coming to the same as ‘and.’ Accordingly, the 
entire line 1661 would appear to contain a slightly more general 
term which is specified by the following edeling anmod. Regard- 
ing this particular feature, a passage like Maldon 233 f.: us 
is eallum pearf, / bet ure eghwylce operne bylde, though of different 
construction, could be mentioned as an analogous case. 

A very tempting interpretation is offered of Gnomica 
Exon. 31 ff. Umbor yced, ba eradl nimed is rendered by: ‘the 
baby adds, when early sickness takes,’ i.e. ‘the new-born give 
a more, when sickness gives a less.’ But should we not, in such 
a case, expect ponne rather than ja? By the slight change of 
ba er to per we could arrive at the same acceptable meaning; 
ber would exactly fit into the context. 

As we look over the long line of Professor Kock’s textual 
studies, we cannot help wishing that it were possible to reissue 
them in book form, rearranged, systematized, and revised 
wherever revision should be deemed desirable. But this may 
be too much to ask for in these days of multifarious difficulties. 
In the meantime, a few summarizing statements, with especial 
reference to the comparative method so successfully employed, 
may be found in Kock’s article entitled ‘Fornjermansk forskning, 
en 6versikt, en vidrakning och ett antal nya tolkningar,’ 
Lunds Univ. Arsskr. N. F. Avd. 1. Bd. 18. Nr. 1. 

Fr. KLAEBER 

The University of Minnesota 





SHAKSPERE TO SHERIDAN. A Book About the Theatre 
of Yesterday and Today. By Alwin Thaler, Ph.D. Harvard 
University Press. Cambridge: 1922. Pp. xviii+339. 


“This book treats of the life story of the theatre in Shakspere’s time 
and during the two centuries after him as of one organic whole; it seeks to draw 
a living cross-section thereof. . . . My underlying purpose . . . is to show 
how continuous has been the great tradition; how minutely and circumstantially 
the theatre of the seventeenth and the eighteenth century modeled its activities 
upon those of Shakspere and his fellows, and to suggest, in turn, how much 
the theatre of today owes to that of yesterday.” 

From the Preface. 


It would be unkind and unjust in the reviewer to hold Dr. 
Thaler too closely to account for the declarations which he 
makes in his Preface. What he pretends to have written is an 
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organized study directed to certain definite ends; what he has 
actually written is a voluminous, gossipy, rather happy-go- 
lucky description of theatrical conditions in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. How could he suppose that the the- 
atrical magnates of the eighteenth century “minutely and circum- 
stantially” modeled their activities on the theatre of Shakspere, 
when they had only the vaguest notion of how that theatre was 
managed, and when for them theatrical history began with the 
recall of Charless II and the patents to Davenant and Killi- 
grew? On the contrary, his own evidences make it clear that 
the resemblances between the theatre of Garrick and the theatre 
of Shakspere were scarcely more profound than the necessary 
resemblances between the theatre of Euripides and the New 
York Hippodrome. Equally insignificant are his parallels with 
the modern stage. From time to time he recollects his thesis 
long enough to remark that the eighteenth century public, like 
the nineteenth, preferred trash to masterpieces, or that Resto- 
ration managers were singularly like modern managers in having 
their ups and downs, or that great sums were spent in dressing 
pantomimes comparable to sums expended on musical comedy 
today; but one can hardly maintain that facts like these, how- 
ever indisputable, throw much light. 

The best way to take the book is to disregard the preface 
and accept it as a collection of miscellaneous, diverting, and 
often useful information. The vagueness of the title witnesses 
to the casual nature of the contents. Dr. Thaler has grouped 
his facts more or less successfully under such heads as Play- 
wrights, Players, Managers, Theatres and Court, and Play- 
houses, but the arrangement within the chapters is usually not 
very firm, and the reader must be always ready to digress, or 
to leap forward and backward through the centuries. One must 
admit, in fairness, that the mass of citation and its hetero- 
geneous character make a closer organization difficult; at the 
same time, the chapters would doubtless gain in clearness if 
all of them, like the one on Playhouses, had been divided into 
subsections. 

With so large and varied a field it would be obviously im- 
possible to cover thoroughly the whole of it, and Dr. Thaler had 
no intention of doing so. He disavows, in his Preface, any at- 
tempt to treat the stage in “water-tight compartments,” by 
which he means complete discussions of particular phases. The 
result is that, with one or two exceptions, the reader will look 
in vain for any authoritative treatment of any one phase of 
theatrical history. For example, probably the most interesting 
and important phase of theatrical history in the eighteenth 
century is the struggle between the patent houses and the more 
or less illicit houses that appeared from time to time. Dr. 
Thaler does at various points touch on this vital struggle, but 
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the student will not get from his book a working knowledge, 
much less a complete survey. Again, although a good many 
statistics as to costumes and stage properties are given, and 
many expense accounts of mounting plays, there occurs no- 
where in the book a practical discussion of the arrangements of 
an eighteenth century playhouse or of the equipment behind the 
stage. Nor, if one is curious on the subject, will he find among 
all the notes and gossip concerning actresses, any treatment of 
the influence which the admission of women to the stage had 
on the course of English drama and theatre. The fact is that 
Dr. Thaler, in deciding what to include and what to exclude, 
has been guided largely by personal inclination. 

Accepting the book as a very incomplete, a necessarily in- 
complete, survey of the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
stage, one finds much in it of value and interest. It is rich in 
illustrations and quotations from contemporary records; it has 
a number of interesting pictures. Undoubtedly it comes the 
nearest to authoritative completeness in the matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, the greater part of the statistics having to 
do with theatre profits and losses, actors’ salaries, authors’ 
profits, cost of properties, percentages, benefits, annuities, 
rents, etc. In this field the interested reader will find the most 
to repay his search, and indeed the information given as to the 
upward cash curve from the comparatively modest transactions 
of the theatre of Shakspere to the large speculations of the 
theatre of Sheridan comes as near as anything in the book to 
fulfilling the promise of organized research made in the Preface. 

HAROLD N. HILLEBRAND 

University of Illinois 





DANISH BALLADS. Translated by E. M. Smith-Dampier. 
Cambridge, University Press. 1920. 8°, pp. 167. 


This neat volume contains metrical versions of twenty-nine 
ballads, some of which Miss Smith-Dampier had previously 
published. 

She used the Danske Folkeviser i Udvalg of the late Axel 
Olrik as the source of her originals and was still able to get the 
benefit of that scholar’s criticism on her work. Of the fifty-one 
numbers in the first part of Olrik’s little collection Miss Smith- 
Dampier uses twenty-five, and two (her numbers 18 and 26) 
of the thirty-two in Olrik’s Anden Samling (1909). She also 
includes translations of “Tyge Hermandsson” (No. 29) from 
Grundtvig, which she found discussed in Olrik’s introduction, 
and of ““Thord of Hafsgaard” (No. 15), the original of which is 
the first number in Grundtvig’s great collection. Very little 
of the ballads chosen for translation is omitted, but of the long 
ballad of Marsk Stig, (No. 8), only twenty-eight stanzas (out 
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of one hundred and five) are rendered. A twelve-page intro- 
duction on Danish ballads and remarks on single ballads, or on 
little groups of them, scattered through her text, are based 
chiefly upon Olrik’s introduction. 

The translator groups the ballads partly in her own way: 
Historical (Nos. 1-9); Legendary (10-13); Ballads of Magic 
(14-20); Miscellaneous (21-29). So far as possible she has 
“reproduced the metrical variations of the original ballads and 
striven in general rather for litera! accuracy than poetical 
effect.” The translations are accurate on the whole—for she 
had the advantage of Olrik’s brief but good explanatory notes on 
obsolete words and obscure expressions. Miss Smith-Dampier 
uses pretty skilfully the vocabulary and stock of phrases of the 
English and Scottish ballad. She reproduces alliteration when- 
ever possible. In fact, it seems that she strives to bring as 
many words of a line into the alliteration as she can, thus 
making often a more extended use of it than was the case in the 
original. A few parallel stanzas will give some idea of Miss 
Smith-Dampier’s translation, and examples of her treatment of 
alliteration, assonance, etc. First, stanza 27 of No. 9: 


Niels Ebbes¢n red ad Vejen frem, Niels Ebbeson he fled full fast, 
han hug sin Hest med Spore. Nor spur was fain to spare. 


Or her spirited rendering of stanza 57 of the same ballad: 


Niels Ebbeson han tren til sin Hest, Niels Ebbeson rode to Noringsris, 


til Noringsris monde han ride; And fast he spurred his steed; 

det vil jeg for Sanden sige: Sore, good sooth, was his anguish, 

han havde baade Angst og Kvide. And sore, good sooth, his need. 
And No. 11, stanza 2: 

Ebbe han tjener i Kongens Gaard Sir Ebbe serves for fame and fee 

baade for Guld og A£re; The royal court within, 

hjemme sidder Peder, hans While Peter his brother that bides at 
Broder, home 


han lokker Hjertenskere. His true-love’s troth would win. 


A stanza from No. 22, ‘““The Maiden at the Thing”’: 
De sker min Ager, de slaar min Eng, The mown they mar, the sown they 
spoil, 


de lokker fra mig baade Pigeog Dreng. Both man and maid they lure from 
toil. 


Also No. 10 of the translation, stanza 54: 


Der de komme til Bure, When they came to the bower 


da var Signelil brendt; Signelil’s soul was sped; 
og der de komme til Galgen, When they came to the gallows 
da var Havbor hengt. Havbor was hanged and dead. 


Could it be the translator’s striving for alliteration and for rime 
instead of assonance that was responsible for the rendering of 
stanza 5 of No. 21 (““Torben’s Daughter’’)? 
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Vi er ikke kommen for Hus eller Jord, We come not hither for house nor 


land, 
men vi er kommen for dit Hjerteblod. We come for the blood of thy red 
right hand. 


Sir Torben had committed a murder but ‘‘the blood of thy red 
right hand” seems poor. Instead of “land:red right hand” 
perhaps assonance with “garth:heart”’ might have been used. 

Miss Smith-Dampier is not pedantically accurate about 
reproducing numbers, especially when rime is involved or when 
a possible alliteration might be destroyed. ‘“‘I atten Aar’’ is in 
the translation, p. 27, “eight years and more’; p.42, “‘otte 
Borge udi Selland,”’ ‘‘seven castles in S.”’; No. 12, “Oh, seventy- 
seven twice-told were they,” for ‘““De vare syv og syvsyndstyve”’ 

These English versions would not only meet the require- 
ment of being singable, but they are smooth enough to be well 
appreciated by the reader who must practically limit his interest 
to the bare texts. One regrets that Miss Smith-Dampier did 
not try her hand at more of Olrik’s selected ballads, say at least 
fifty in all; one misses at any rate such a well-known ballad as 
“Harpens Kraft,” and others like “Hr. Peders Harpe.” A 
translation of Olrik’s fine introduction would have been very 
welcome. But there is room for a good popular introduction in 
English to the noble ballads of Denmark and Miss Smith- 
Dampier’s work fills the place very well. 

Cuas. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THOMAS HARDY. By Joseph 
Warren Beach. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 1922. X+255. $2.50. 


The technical point of view is one rarely assumed in judging 
the novel. There is a feeling that in this form of literature, the 
most spacious and leisurely form that we know, the author is 
rightly entitled to freedom from the limitations and special 
conditions that hedge the poet, the dramatist, or the writer of 
short-stories. Even those critics, like Mr. Wilson Follett, 
who have been promptest to note the growing tendency of the 
form toward the symmetry and cohesion, the unity of aim 
and the economy of means that characterize the drama, have 
been chary of seeming to impose the laws of the drama upon it, 
and have habitually preferred to approach it on its social or on 
its philosophic side. From this general custom Mr. Beach 
declared his dissent some years ago by the composition of a very 
valuable book on Henry James; but the declaration in that case, 
having to do with a novelist himself so completely obsessed by 
the ideals of craftsmanship, was much less radical than in the 
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present one, where the subject has seemed almost to compel the 
opposite approach. Mr. Beach has become, moreover, much 
more explicit as to the advantages of his method. Avowedly 
emboldened by the recent work of: Mr. Percy Lubbock, he 
has come to urge it upon his fellow-critics not as a method merely 
but as a whole new field of study. 

Since I can heartily praise this new book of his as one of the 
most stimulating and informing of all commentaries on the novels 
of Thomas Hardy, I am going to take license to stress what seems 
to me a certain inutility in his scheme, as well as to indicate 
wherein I think his judgment has suffered through his extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm for technique. Neither of these reserva- 
tions has to do with his handling of the novels composed before 
The Mayor of Casterbridge (1886). Indeed, the earlier novels 
yield themselves with a beautiful conformity to his plan of 
treating them as the representatives of successive stages in 
craftsmanship. We are taken right into the master’s mental 
workshop and there with all the thrills of initiation made to 
retrace his growth, first from mere ingenuity in the manipula- 
tion of events to a deeper concern for the ironies of circum- 
stance, thence into that passion for the realities of place out of 
which emerges, in Far from the Madding Crowd, his immortal 
Wessex, and finally, in The Return of the Native, to a third stage, 
marked by the utmost purity of dramatic intention and a 
supreme solicitude for the economies of structure. And here 
it would seem that we ought to pause and rest Mr. Hardy’s 
title to greatness as a craftsman. But not so. With other 
stages clearly to be traversed, Mr. Beach goes on to treat the 
further growth in power, the superior effect of sympathy and 
compassion in Jess, as “an even greater triumph of design,” 
and then to discover a principle of “exclusive concern for 
truth” by which Jude is made to appear a “final triumph” of 
technique. These are hypnotic words, merely and, as it seems 
to me, uselessly concealing the fact that we have far transcended 
the bounds of the subject announced. The selection and con- 
joining of dramatic forces, the artist’s creation of his atmos- 
phere—these are matters clearly of design; but human sym- 
pathy, love of truth, and kindred moral qualities—these are the 
conditions that make for those differences in works of art that 
are most independent of technical excellence. If not, technical 
excellence must comprise everything that can possibly con- 
tribute to the effect of a work of art; and in this view it is 
dificult to read any particular meaning into Mr. Beach’s 
thesis that the appeal of Mr. Hardy’s novels is in direct propor- 
tion to their excellence in technique, or, in his own words, 
that it was not till Mr. Hardy “had mastered the art of novel- 
writing that he had really learned his craft.” 
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Mr. Beach would identify craft with art to save it from 
identification with artifice, in the manner of manuals prepared 
for the instruction of authors, and one must respect the motive; 
but I do not think that he has been wise in introducing this 
verbal conjuring into the simple story of the progress of a great 
artist to levels of achievement beyond what we ordinarily 
understand by mastery of craft. I should not, of course, so 
labor the point did I not believe such devotion to an abstrac- 
tion dangerous to clarity of judgment. That Mr. Beach has 
found and explained the higher levels of Mr. Hardy’s art is 
proof that he has not victimized himself in any very dangerous 
sense by his theory. He has explained Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes very justly and fully. But in his treatment of the middle 
novels, The Mayor of Casterbridge and The Woodlanders, where 
the design is controlled neither by the singleness of moral pur- 
pose evident in Jess nor by singleness of dramatic purpose, he 
has failed to do complete justice, while for Jude he has done 
what seems to me distinctly more than justice. It is only in 
devotion to an abstract ideal of unity of some kind that Jude 
could appear as a “final triumph” of its author, or those two 
superb novels of the middle period as “examples of certain 
backward tendencies in novelistic art’”—backward from the 
dramatic tendency, in these cases, the one toward melodrama, 
the other toward the old chronicle play. 

Only from the chill and arid heights of technique could one 
object, in The Woodlanders, to the dramatically unnecessary 
death of Felice Charmond, or regard as a serious blemish on 
the action the machinery by which it is brought about. Only 
under the spell of the magic word “motivation,” I am sure, 
does Mr. Beach object to so much ado over the sale of Marty 
South’s hair, and find it in his heart to say that this beautiful 
hair serves no useful purpose “but to motivate the separation 
of Felice and Fitzpiers.”” I must say a word for poor Marty’s 
hair. Js it essential to the quarrel between Fitzpiers and 
Felice? Does it not rather complicate this episode, enrich it, 
make us at home in it, after the manner of ordinary life? And 
the pathos of that hair! To meat least it speaks with a strange 
small eloguence—in an utter disregard, it is true, of the way 
such things are managed in the Sophoclean drama—of Marty’s 
pathetic destiny, of her love and her loyalty, of her infinite 
capacity for sacrifice and her final reward. What a touching 
and human thing it is to wish away from a novel! 

But I must not imply that Mr. Beach has in his reverence 
for the rules of composition been insensitive to the human 
qualities that make these novels great for me. He comes in 
the end to a really fine responsiveness to the characters, especi- 
ally of Michael Henchard and Marty South. As technique 
has been for him, after all, an avenue of approach, rather than 
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a goal, so the rules of technique—the laws of the drama—have 
been for him as so many springing-boards, launching him in 
nearly every instance into the discussion of more vital matters. 
So he arrives at a due consideration not only of those central 
questions that concern individual character and destiny but 
of the social and philosophic bearings of each novel. He is 
informing, too, on matters of style and literary history. Es- 
pecially in his relation of Hardy’s themes and methods to 
current Victorian fashions has he given real historical scope 
to a work that promises very little of the kind. In fact, the 
happiest virtue of this book is that in almost every way it so 
vastly exceeds its promises. And not the least of these ways 
is that of appreciation. Though chiefly to be commended for 
the virtue of clarity, it abounds in passages of charm and beauty, 
such as will surely quicken the joy of new readers in the power 
of the master whom it treats, and recall to the old their thrill 
in the great moments of books read long ago. 
DELMAR Gross COOKE 
The University of Texas 





THE POET AS PHILOSOPHER. A Study of Three Phil- 
osophical Poems: Nosce Teipsum; The Essay on Man; 

In Memoriam. By Mabel Dodge Holmes. Philadelphia: 

1921. Pp. 190. 

In a series of interesting essays Dr. Holmes discusses in 
turn the relation of three outstanding English philosophical 
poems, first, to the general spirit of the ages in which they were 
written, then to the learning and the literary and the religious 
influences which determined so largely their form and content: 
To each of these four subjects she devotes a chapter, giving a 
rapid summary of the developments relevant to the particular 
aspect under discussion, from the Renaissance down to 1850. 
One might naturally object to the lack of thoroughness of such 
summaries, considered as history, but the purpose of the author 
is not primarily historical, but philosophical or psychological. 
She wished to investigate whether a poet can be an original 
philosopher; ‘“‘whether the poet can be as fittingly a leader in 
abstract thought as he is a maker of pictures, a teller of tales, a 
singer of songs, a voicer of emotions”’ (p. 5). 

As to these three illustrations-chosen for study, there can 
be no doubt, we believe, as to the correctness of the author’s 
conclusions. “All three reflect the background of history and 
social condition against which they appear. All three echo 
the philosophical systems of the periods immediately preceding 
their own. All three show themselves products of the educa- 
tional development that shaped their growth, Davies of human- 
sim, in particular, Pope of naturalism, and Tennyson of modern 
scientific study. Each stands at the close of a movement 
in art, and therefore concentrates in himself the art qualities 
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of the poets preceding him. All three in their religious pro- 
clivities exemplify with paramount force the religious proclivi- 
ties of their contemporaries” (p. 185). These conclusions, 
though not surprising, are nevertheless worth establishing with 
care. But it is hardly convincing to deduce from them the 
general inability of poets to think with originality. “Ts it safe 
to generalize from three instances?” asks the author. “If such 
an assumption may be ventured, the conclusion seems un- 
avoidable that the poet, however cultured, however familiar 
with the learning of his day, has no power to advance in thought 
independently of the scholars and thinkers of his time. He is 
not the pioneer, opening up the desert path; rather he comes 
after, by the beauty of his poetic gift making the desert path to 
blossom as the rose” (p. 100). The reviewer feels that it is 
unsafe to generalize thus from three instances. But even if we 
increased the number, even if we doubled it, by including, with- 
out much fear of contradiction, the names of Lucretius, Dante 
and Goethe, our generalization would still fail to carry convic- 
tion. Originality is of course a relative term, and in a sense all 
really sincere and thorough thought is original, even though it 
has been uttered before, and it is only in this sense that most 
poets pretend to be original. But there remain numerous 
examples of the union of artistic power with power of original 
thought—Plato, Blake, Browning, to choose at random. Fulke 
Greville pretended to be a philosopher as well as a poet; but 
Greville, says our author, “is more the philosopher and less the 
poet; he thinks more than he sings. The independence of his 
thought is therefore not a refutation, as it might otherwise seem 
to be, of our proposition that the poet-philosopher does little 
independent thinking” (p. 111). On the next page, however, 
she admits, and I think rightly, that “Donne was a lyric, not a 
philosophical poet; but in his own vein he showed the fresh 
independence of thought that did not mark the philosophy of 
Davies” (p. 113).—In short, the writer of this thesis has opened 
up a vast subject which needs further analysis and definition 
before any scientific inductions can be made regarding it, 
and she has therefore wisely taken a tentative tone, even though 
her generalizations are rather sweeping. 

Such a pursuit of one problem through vastly different 
ages is suggestive and illuminating, but it makes heavy de- 
mands upon the scholar who undertakes it. Dr. Holmes has 
been adroit in her generalizations and in her rapid summaries, 
in which she has surveyed the spiritual history of England 
through three centuries. It is chiefly in the sections dealing 
with the mazes of Medieval and Renaissance thought, where 
the author’s large dependence on secondary sources has not 
served her so well, that the present reviewer finds occasion to 
question or correct. On one page (20) we read that in the poem 
of Davies “were Plato and Aristotle popularized and made 
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English.” But elsewhere (p. 38) we are told that it was “a 
philosophic poem based wholly on the philosophy of Aristotle, 
and containing references to Plato’s doctrines only for the 
purpose of refutation.”” That the poem belongs to the Platonic 
tradition I have tried to show in my forthcoming article in the 
Publications of the Modern Language Association. It is true 
that the “pantheistic idealism of Plato, brought to life again 
by Bruno, has no place in Davies” (p. 39), but Platonic idealism 
had survived through the ages in other forms than the pan- 
theistic. In the controversy over logic at Cambridge, about 
1580, we are told that “Digby defended the Aristotelian and 
Temple the Platonic method” (p. 39, n. 1), whereas it was of 
course the new logic of Peter Ramus that Temple defended. 
The definition of the soul by the Schooimen was not exclusively 
Aristotelian, as the author implies (p. 40), but was also deeply 
indebted to Plato and to some of the Church Fathers; when 
Davies says, ‘“The soule a substance, and a spirit is,” he was 
departing, in the tradition of the Middle Ages, both from 
Aristotle and Plato in affirming the substantiality of the soul, 
and following instead a Patristic conception; and in general 
the Medieval faith in the spirituality of the soul was Platonic 
rather than Aristotelian. On these matters and on the tradi- 
tional nature of Davies’s poem, I must refer again to my article 
mentioned above. The author hazards (on page 44) a guess 
that Davies might have been familiar with the work of Kepler 
on optics; but aside from the fact that Davies was no eager stu- 
dent of science, as Donne was, Kepler’s Astronomiae pars optica 
was published five years later than Davies’s poem. 

Louis I. BREDVOLD 
University of Michigan 





SYNTAX DES HEUTIGEN ENGLISCH. Von Dr. G. 
Wendt. II. Teil. Die Satzlehre. Carl Winter’s Univer- 
sitatsbuchhandlung. Heidelberg, 1914. Pp. xi, 279. 

SCHWIERIGKEITEN DES ENGLISCHEN. Von Dr. 
Gustav Kriiger. II. Teil: Syntax. 3. Abteilung: Fiirwort. 
Zweite, verbesserte und stark vermehrte Auflage. C. A. 
Koch’s Verlagsbuchhandlung. Dresden und Leipzig, 1914. 
Pp. 703-1026. 

Dr. Wendt’s Syntax is an unmistakably important contri- 
bution to the study of English grammar. It were greatly to be 
desired that its influence should be felt by writers of grammars 
in English and its benefits enjoyed by English-speaking learners 
of the subject. It is in fact the first book in which the structure 
of the English sentence is analyzed in a lucid, systematic, and 
scientific fashion. The weakness of practically all English 
grammarians on the syntactic side has been the hopeless con- 
fusion of logical and linguistic categories and the excessive 
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emphasis placed upon the parts of speech. Dr. Wendt has had 
the good sense to recognize that in explaining the composition 
of the English sentence one can dispense with the parts of speech 
almost entirely. Subject, Predicate, Attribute, and Adverb 
are the terms with which he works, defining Adverb according 
to its meaning and function in the sentence, which is highly 
variable, rather than as a formal part of speech. Preposition 
and Conjunction are, of course, purely syntactic in character, 
though classified among the parts of speech. 

Having a firm grasp of what are the basic and essential 
elements in the structure of a sentence, Dr. Wendt understands 
that it is both useless and mistaken to parse all individual 
words and therefore treats verbal phrases and other combina- 
tions as syntactic units. Furthermore, he is a good enough 
linguist to make allowance for the fluidity of constructions, 
for the analogical growth of illogical usages, and for the exis- 
tence of a broad border-land of doubtful interpretation. This 
may appear to be gratuitous praise for a student of language, 
but the truth is that there are scarcely any English grammars of 
this type, in which sound linguistic principles are consistently 
observed. How many text-books are there, for example, which 
are careful to point out that there is no necessary correspon- 
dence between the logical and grammatical relation to one 
another of the clauses in an English sentence, and then to 
pursue a formal grammatical principle of classification? Where 
shall we look for a description of sentence-combinations like the 
one before us? We even lack an adequate terminology for 
describing the various modes of joining sentences and clauses 
into larger units. Dr. Wendt distinguishes between “Satz- 
reihe” and “Satzgefiige,”” which we might render by “Sentence- 
sequence”’ and “sentence-fusion.”” These do not correspond to 
Compound and Complex, being freer and more flexible in their 
application. It is made evident that in the devices for joining 
clauses and in the meanings attaching to their union there is no 
greater definiteness or rigidity than in other aspects of lan- 
guage. Due allowance is also made for the influence of rhyth- 
mic and stylistic factors on syntactic habits, particularly in the 
discussion of the position of the Adverb. 

There is not so much to be said about Dr. Kriiger’s book, 
which continues the detailed description of English idiom on a 
scale already elaborately illustrated by him in two preceding 
volumes on the Noun and Adjective. The present section deals 
with the Pronoun and devotes more than three hundred pages 
to a patient analysis of every shade and modification of usage 
by which pronouns are affected. It is a method which does not 
bring into the light the structural principles of the language. 
Its value lies in its wealth of detail. 

Jacos ZEITLIN 
The University of Illinois 


